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Oe Independent, 


A THREE-POUND TROUT. 





BY JAMES H. HOADLEY, 





THE pool was broad, and cool, and deep ; 
And on its surface shifting 

Were specks of foam, and twigs, and leave:, 
Around an eddy drifting. 


The alders on the further side 
Hung low upon the water ; 
Aud just above o’er rocks and logs 
It foamed, then rushed with Jaughter. 


With slender rod and silken line, 
And hackle gray for leader, 

I crept along with gentle tread, 
So watchful and so eager. 


I took my stand. Back went the rod. 
I held it firm and steady ; 

And then J cast, be hackle gray 
Skipped lightly o’er the eddy. 


A cudden rush, a splash, a turn— 
The water toaming, boiling. 

“Click ! click !’? the line went spinning out. 
‘* Now, steady! For he’s toiliag.”’ 


Up toward the rocks he rushes wild. 
He turns again. ‘‘ Be ready !”’ 

He slacks his speed, and, pulling bard, 
He circles round the eddy. 


And now a stubborn course be takes. 
No matter how [ coax bim, 

He will not move; but tuere he stays. 
In vain I try to hoax bim. 


Now quick as thought he leaps in air, 
And, scatteriug spray around him, 
He shakes himself with all his might. 
Io vain; the line has bound him. 


He darts to right, he darts to left, 
He eets the reel a-spioning ; 

But still the silken cord holds on— 
The fisherman is winning. 


Avo hour has past ; his force is spent. 
In vain bas he contended. 

‘That landing-net ! Be careful now !”’ 
“Phere! Lift him out!’ Tis ended. 


Three pounds two ounces ani a balf 

He weighed. We dressed and cooked him ; 
But none who ate knew such delight 

As I, the one who hooked him. 

New YORK, June, 1878. 





IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Tr is not only what we are, but where we 
are that is often of the very highest im- 
portance. Some places are pleasant to the 
eye, but are not by any means profitable to 
the Christian soul. Lot chose his residence 
over against Sodom because the land was 
beautiful and well-watered; yet what a 
swift escape he was forced to make when 
the fire-shower burst upon his ungodly 
neighbors. The cabin of the storm-stricken 
corn-ship was nota very comfortable place; 
yet to the great apostle it was a very safe 
and a very sacred spot when an angel illum- 
inated it and said to him: ‘‘ Fear not, Paul. 
Thou must be brought before Cesar.” 
Wherever a Christian can meet his Master 
or wherever he can serve his Muster is the 
right place for him to be, and there he 
ought to stay uotil duty orders him away. 
Many a pastor has hurried away from a 
church that furnished him but a small con- 
gregation or,a small salary. Had he stood 








at his post longer, both audience and salary 
would have increased. What is far better, 


a rich harvest of souls was ripening for bis 
sickle. 


Some places are peculiurly precious be- 
cause Christ is present there by his spirit. 
Such an one was that upper chamber in 
Jerusalem, in which he partook of the 
Last Supper with his disciples. Probably 
it was the same spot in which that wonder- 
ful prayer-service was held, fifty days ufter 
the crucifixion. On that eventful day of 
Pentecost ‘‘ they were all with one accord 
in one place.” No single spot on the whole 
globe could compare with it in momentous 
interest or importance of results to human- 
ity. What a privilege to have been there! 
What a loss to the careless disciple who 
should willfully stay away, either through 
indolence or indifference! We often think 
(after we have attended some peculiarly 
powerful and fertilizing meeting) how 
much we should have missed if we had 
missed that gathering of Christ’s faithful 
ones. The very blessing we needed, the 
timely truth, or the quickening of the spirit 
were there and waiting for us. As the sea- 
son for resuming the social evening services 
in our churches bas arrived, let us whisper 
in the ears of those who ought to be found 
at those services: Your placeis waiting for 
you. The truths you need tu hear are 
waiting for you, as apples hang in your 
orchard waiting to be plucked. A spiritual 
blessing is there awaiting you, if you only 
come there tomeet your Lord. That social 
party, that invited interview with some 
friend, or that popular entertainment are 
of feather’s weight in comparison with an 
interview with Jesus and his flock. What- 
ever may have been the reson, good or 
bad, which kept Thomas away from that 
first meeting of Jesus with his disciples, 
one thing is certain, and that is, that Thomas 
was a large loser by his absence. See to it 
that, wben the Master has an appointment 
with you, nothing keeps you away. 

And if the place where Christ meets his 
followers in prayer, meditation, or deyout 
communion is always the right place, it is 
equally true that wherever a Christian can- 
not carry «a clean conscience «nd his 
Master’s smile is the wrong place.’ I do 
not care how strong be the inducement to 
go there or how attractive the bribe which 
the tempter may offer. If conscience rebel— 
if conscience even whisper a doubt as to 
the rightfulness of going—then stay away. 
If we err ut all, let it be on the safe side. 
But a Christian never does ‘‘err” when he 
obeys bis conscience and honestly aims to 
please his Master. The realerror and the 
backsliding commonly begin when we 
begin to hush the murmurs of con- 
science by saying: ‘‘Oh! I will go just 
this once”; or, ‘‘Everybody else goes. 
Why may not I?” or, ‘If do go, 
it won’t be noticed.” These are the smooth 


_ excuses which the Devil always has ready 


for a Christian professor when he is 
strongly tempted toward the ball-room, or 
the sensual entertainment, or the convivial 
frolic of some kind. The place where he 
would not be expected to be is the very 
place where he ought not to be. Let the 
‘lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God” gather to the carouse, or to the 
passion-kindling play, or to the wine-feast, 
if they will. But Christ’s smile never 
beams upon one of his followers in such 
pluces, The eye that ‘‘ looked upon Peter,” 
until Peter slunk away to shed bitter tears 
in the garden often falls upon the incon- 





sistent Christian who is spending an eve- 
ning in bad company. 

That upper room in Jerusalem where the 
Holy Spirit descended was a place for 


personal consecration, Not a man or 
woman came down that stairway the same 
person that he or she was when they went 
up. A new purpose of life had been 
formed: a new spiritual power had been 
impurted; a new light had broken; the 
mighty gift of the Holy Ghost had become 
theirs. From that hour they were ready 
for a prodigious work, and Jerusalem soon 
began to beshaken. Now, every Christian 
who reads these lines needs, to a greater or 
less degree, such a bestowal of the Spirit’s 
precious gifts. Every Christian needs a 
fuller consecration to Jesus and by Jesus 
Christ. No preparation for a new year’s 
labors io the pulpit, in the Sabbath-school, 
in the church, or in apy line of useful 
endeavor can compare with this great 
essentiu] process of a new consecration to 
the Lord. Tois would not only bring a 
revival; it would be initself a revival of 
transcendent power and efficacy. This is 
just what our churches most need; what 
every one of us should be seeking. If we 
find that ‘‘upper room” of new communion 
with Christ in our closets, or in the prayer- 
meeting, or in a chamber of suffering and 
sorrow, let us welcome it with an humble 
and an eager, praying heart. Let us make 
it a place of self-surrender. If we only 
lay ourselves on the altar, the flame of tbe 
divine love and the divine power will 
descend upon the offering. In proportion 
as we are emptied of self-will, and self- 
seeking, and self-righteousness we shall be 
filled with the divine fullness. 

The only place of safety, too, in this 
world is the one in which we are sure to 
meet God and to be ‘‘ under the shadow of 
his wing.” The Bible sets forth, in grand 
metaphor, this idea, by speaking of a 
‘*fortress into which the righteous run- 
neth and is safe,” and of a ‘‘strong tower,” 
aud of ‘‘the shadow of a great rock.” 
When we were in the Yosemite Valley, 
lately, our driver told us of a series of 
terrific earthquakes which visited the 
Valley several years ago. The few inhabit- 
ants who dwell there were thrown out of 
their beds in the night. Frail cottages 
were overturned. Loose rocks were 
hurled down from the precipices into the 
Valley. These shocks were repeated for 
several days, until the people were panic- 
stricken and ready to despair. ‘‘ What 
did you do?” we inquired. The driver 
(pointing to the mighty and immovable 
rock, El Capitan, which rises for taree 
thousand feet on the south side of the 
Valley and has a base of three solid miles) 
replied: ‘‘ We determined to go and camp 
under old Capitan ; for if that ever moved 


joka the world would be coming to an 
end.” 


So in these troublous times, when high 
reputations are being shaken down, when 
men once thought honest are defaulting, 
when the trusted are proving untrustwor- 
thy, the only secure place for any of us is 
under the Hl Capitan of God’s everlasting 
truth and right. They that keep God’s 
commandments are the only people to be 
trusted. They that live in his fear, in 
constant obedience to his Word, and under 
the shadow of his protection, thall never 
be shalfen, 

“ Who sticketh to God, in stable trust, 

As Zion’s mount he stands full just, 


Which moveth no whit, nor yet can reel, 
But standeth forever as stiff as stee!.” 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, DD, 





CLERGYMEN visiting Saratoga Springs 
during the boarding season, together with 
the resident ministers of the village, are 
in the habit of meeting each other every 
Monday morning for the two fold purpose 
of acquaintance and interchange of views 
on some topic that may be proposed. These 
meetings are presided over by the minis- 
ters of the village, in alphabe ical order, 
who designate the subjeets for discussion 
and select some person at each meeting to 
open the discussion, giving him ten min- 
utes for this purpose, and limiting all other 
speakers to five minutes, except by a spe- 
cial permission to exceed this limit, 

The writer of this article recently at 
tended two of these meetings; and on both 
occasions the question proposed was min- 
isterial heresy, especially with reference to 
the proper move of dealing with it. The 
subject elicited so much interest at the 
first meeting that it was renewed at the 
second, in the following form: ‘‘ What are 
the limits of allowable dissent in the 
Church, and how shall dissent which is not 
allowable be trested?” ‘The great body of 
the mivisters present on both occasions 
seemed very nearly unanimous as to the 
mode of dealing with ministerial heresy ; 
yet there were some notable exceptions to 
this fact. 

One clergyman, a Presbyterian, who an- 
nounced himself as having been educated 
at Princeton, and who, when he was li- 
censed, as also when he wns ordained, 
declared that he sincerely received and 
adopted ‘‘the Confession of Faith of ‘this 
Church, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” some- 
what startled his Presbyterian brethren, if 
not others, by volunteering a statement of 
his dissent from some of the doctrines set 
forth in the Standards of his Chureh. He 
conde nned the action of the Presbyterian 
courts in their dealing with the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Miller. He said that there were 
theological professors in the Presbyterian 
Church who did not hold to all the doc- 
trines of the Standards. He also said that 
the work of discipline for heresy is likely 
to be timid, hesitating, and lax when called 
to deal with the great men of the Church, 
while it is prompt and vigorous when 
brought to bear upon men of less import- 
ance. On the whole, he did not think well 
of following up ministerial heretics with 
such processes. 

Another clergyman, belonging to the 
Baptist denomination, took the position 
that Bible religion is a life, and not a doc- 
trine in any sense; and, hence, that all this 
discussion about ministerial heresy is 
wholly irrelevant. The theologies of the 
Church, in its various denominations, are 
simply the work of creed-makers, entirely 
human in their origin and authority; and, 
hence, the question is, not what the Stand- 
ards of this or that Church affirm or deny, 
since they are man-made, but always what 
the Bible says about that religion which is 
simply a life. 

Other views were expressed, somewhat 
kindred to the above; yet these will suffice 
for our present purpose. We have no in- 
tention of reviewing this interesting and 
in some respects surprising debate in its 
details; yet there are some points suggested 
by it in regard to which we desire to ex- 
press our opinion. 

It is a fact that the Church of Christ, as 
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it exis{§ among men in an organized form, 
so exists in associated bodies of individual 
believers who meet together from time to 
time Yor the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion and worship. These bodies, under 
the lew of similarity, combined: with that 
of differences in doctrine or polity or both, 
are generally grouped into larger organiza- 
tions, of which there are several, giving for 
the result denominations—as the Presbyte- 
rian, the Baptist, the Methodist, etc, Wheth- 
er this denominational organization is the 
best possible arrangement or not, itis, never- 
theless, a fact; and, taking human nature as 
we find it, in even its Christian condition, 
it will, doubtless, remain a fact for a long 
time to come, if not as long as the world 
stands. Unity, without absolute uniform- 
ity, but with many minor diversities, is the 
actual condition of the one Church of God 
that has an organized and visible existence 
among men. 

Another fact, just as obvious, is that, as 
the individual believer in Christ bas and 
must have in his head a doctrine about 
Christ as the indispensable condition of 
any affections with respect to him, so com- 
panies or organized societies of believers, 
whether they be local churches or denomi- 
nations, are subject to the same necessity, 
What is true of the isolated individual is 
true of a collection of individuals. The 
former has a creed; there is something that 
be believes as a matter of faith; and so the 
latter has and must have a creed, as the 
means of its identification, as a bond of 
union between its several constituents and 
as essential to its organized continuance. 
A chorch—whether the loca) or the denomi- 
national church—without a creed is an ab- 
surdity. It never did and never will exist. 
That creed, whether true or false, is the 
organic and fundamental law of the 
Church, which the constituent member- 
ship, especially those who hold the office 
of public teachers, profess to accept in good 
faith. It is not the less such because self- 
imposed or because its verbal statement 
was drafted by uninspired men. It con- 
tains the principles, in respect to doctrine 
and polity, of the religious compact bp- 
tween all the parties thereto; and they = 
bound in honor and good faith by these 
principles so long as they maintain the re- 
lation. No party to the compact has ‘a 
right to claim its privileges and at the 
same time reject its fundamental terms. 
This is not candid and honest, and is, 
moreover, wholly inconsistent with the 
very theory of the organization itself. tA 
minister in the Baptist Church preaching 
pedobaptism, or rejecting immersion as 
the exclusive mode of baptism, is a contra- 
diction in terms. Soa minister in the 
Methodist Church preaching those doc- 
trines of Calvinism which the Methodists 
reject is an equal contradiction, Both 
violate the organic law of the respective 
churches to which they belong, whose 
privileges they claim, and by whose creed, 
as the condition of enjoying these privi- 
leges, they are bound. 

Atbird fact is that the Church—whether 
the local or the denominational Church— 
subject to the necessity of having some 
creed as its fundamental law, always as 
sumes and must assume that its creed, for 
all the purposes of its own administration 
in respect to doctrine and duty, has the 
sanctionof the Bible. The creed, as each 
Church holds for its own purposes, isa 
compilation of ‘‘the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” The West- 
minster Confession of Faith and the Larger 
Catechism are accompanied with proof- 
texts from these Scriptures, giving the au- 
thority for the system of doctrine declared. 
Whether such proof-texts are cited or not, 
every Christian Church assumes for itself 
that its creed is a convenient and truthful 
abridgment of the doctrines stated in the 
Holy Scriptures. The creed is accepted as 
such, and as such used for all church pur- 
poses. Ministers are licensed and ordained 
to preach the Gospel upon their accépt- 
ance of this creed as a correct summary 
of Bible doctrine; and, if any of them are 
arraigned for trial on the charge of heresy 
or dissent from such doctrine, the authori- 
ty which isto govern the court in settling 
the question is the very authority which 
they have publicly accepted. The court 
has no power to try them except by the 
Standards of the Church whose discipline it 


administers. It cannot then go into the 
genera] question whether these Standards 
are correct or not. These Standards are a 
law for the court, and the only question 
which it can consider ig’ w the al 
leged heresy is such according to this Jaw, 
What the court does is to apply the law to 
a given case, and the limitation of its pow- 
er to this single funetion is a very impor- 
tant cuaranty against abuses of ] wer. 

Assuming thése general p ples, we 
think the question as to the proper mode of 
dealing with ministerial heresy is a very 
simple one, If the heresy, preached in the 
pulpit, or published in a book, or in any 
other way made a public fact, assails and 
rejects the essevtial or the distinctive doc- 
trines, one or more, of the creed adopted 
by the Church and which the party impli- 
cated bas professed to adopt, orif it be 
such that its natural tendency is to under- 
mine and bring these doctrines into dis- 
credit, then, clearly, a case is made for an 
application of the Church creed to the 
question involved, by the agency of the 
constituted authority thereof. That Church 
would not deserve the name of Christian 
and scarcely retain its own self-respect 
that would wink at and treat with indif- 
ference such a heresy in one of its minis- 
ters. This would be equivalent to a disre- 
gard of its ownlaw. What is a creed 
worth as a bond of union if it is not to be 
applied to such a case? There may be 
great abuses in administering discipline 
for ministerial heresy; and such, owing to 
the imperfections and passions of men, has 
sometimes been the fact. But we can think 
of no greater abuse in the Church than the 
passive toleration of a heresy which de- 
serves discipline. It is in effect a tacit 
consent to the heresy on the part of the 
Church with which the heretic is assoct- 
a'ed; and this certainly is very far from 
contending ‘‘ earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” as understood by 
that Church and assumed to be embodied 
in its Standards, 

Take, for example, the doctrine of fu- 
ture punishment; and let us suppose that a 
Presbyterian minister, having come to the 
conclusion that there is no punishment 
after death, but that all men enter into the 
stateof glory when they leave this world, 
should preach this doctrine to a Presbyte- 
rian congregation, being by the installing act 
of a presbytery the pastor of the same. 
According to the Standards of the Presby- 
terian Church, the doctrine is a clear and 
manifest heresy and calculated in its 
effect to impair the power of the Chris- 
tian system to influence and control the 
lives of men. What shall the presbytery 
do to whose jurisdiction the preacher is 
amenable and over whose church it has a 
supervisory care? It should, in the first 
instance, seek to reclaim the pastor and the 
preacher from his error of doctrine accord- 
ing to the Standards of the Church, and, 
as the Church holds, according to the 
standard of the Bible; and, in the event 
of a failure, nothing is left but that disci- 
pline which withdraws from him the fellow- 
ship of the Church and dispossesses him 
of the office of a minister therein. The 
polity of the Church provides a method 
for doing this, and this is precisely the 
thing to be done. 

The same course should be pursued in 
any parallel case. There is no other course 
that does not virtually confess that the 
standards of a Church area mere sham, 
having no importance, no real significance, 
no binding efficacy, and no controlling au- 
thority. 

It is well to remember that what is called 
a suspension or excommunication from the 
ministry and the Church, as the result of 
discipline, is not, in its primary nature 
and design, a penal infliction, It may 
be a serious evil to the party; yet it is 
simply the withdrawal of a forfeited fel- 
lowship, having for its object the purity 
and safety of the Church. It is not vin- 
dictive or persecuting, except by perver- 
sion. It may be resorted to with the 
profoundest regret and the deepest sorrow. 
The minister suspended or excommunicat- 
ed has no just cause of complaint, since, 
by the judgment of the proper authority, 
to which he pledged himself to submit, he 
has departed from the faith that constitutes 
a vital condition upon which he was orig- 





inally acknowledged and recognized in 


that Church as a minister of Christ. He 
loses the rights and privileged of this rec- 
ognition, “The Church cannot follow him 
in what it deems to be his nefésy, and he 
will not follow it in what it deems to be 
the truth. Hence, he must be disowned, 
and excluded from its membership and 


its min’ q 
The Meh of such exclusion for cause 


belongs to every Chureb. It is in¢orporat- 
ed into the very terms of its organization; 
and, if properly exercised, not only no in- 
justice is done, but a very important duty 
is discharged. This is one of the ways in 
which the Church places on record its 
remonstrance and protest against immoral- 
ity and error. It declares by tbe exclusion 
that it will not fellowship or tolerate the 
one or the other, as the case may be. It 
thus insists that its code as to morality 
and its code as to doctrine shall be accepted 
and practiced by those who enjoy the 
privileges of its special fellowship and 
communion. Those who cannot or will 
not comply with these terms have no 
proper place in that particular Church, 
They ought not to be there. 

That will be a sad day for the Church of 
Christ, in whatever form organized, when 
the question of doctrine held and preached 
by its public teachers shall be regarded 
with indifference, Thetruth is that the 
creed system of Christianity is the bottom 
part of the system. ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ ?” is the first question in becoming 
a Christian, and it never ceases to be a 
primary question in the composition of 
Christian character. Paul, who is justly 
recognized as the great expounder of 
Christianity, bad a sharply-defined doc- 
trine in respect to the person and office- 
work of Christ; and this doctrine he 
preached everywhere, by the pen and by 
the living voice, as the preliminary to, the 
reason for, and the foundation and criteri- 
on of all Christian exercises. He claimed 
to have received it not of men, but ‘ by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ”; and for 
nothing was he more anxious than that 
the Church should also receive the doc- 
trine, and then ‘‘hold fast the form of 
sound words.” His theory in respect to 
the Old Testament, which is certainly 
good in repect to the New, was that ‘all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” 
The silly notion sometimes uttercd by flip- 
pant and senseless lips that doctrine is of 
but minor importance, and that, if one’s 
life is right, what he believes or disbelieves 
is not a matter of much consequence, has 
no countenance in the ministry of Paul 
and no warrant in a sound common sense. 
Purity of doctrine is just as important in 
the Church as purity in respect to moral- 
ity; and if adultery should not be tolerated 
in a minister, heresy in a minister should 
not be tolerated. And as to the question, 
What is a heresy? each church organiza- 
tion must judge by the standards which it 
has adopted for its own government. 

The great body of the people in this 
country, so far as they have any religious 
beliefs, base those beliefs upon the as- 
sumed divine authority of the Bible. The 
most of them cannot assign very many 
reasons for so believing, and but few of 
them can in a scholarly manner grapple 
with the objections to their faith. Yet 
they have the faith; and this condition on 
their part prepares them to reccive the 
appeals of the Christian preacher, and 
relieves him from the necessity of con- 
stanfly proving the Bible to be true. Now, 
that kind of preaching which has a tend- 
ency to unsettle this faith, to make ord- 
inary minds doubtful as to what is true, 
and to suggest that perhaps Christianity is, 
after all, only one of the superstitions 
which must at last yield to the march of 
thought, or, at least, be so reconstructed 
and modified as to suit the demands of 
modern thinking, may in a certain sense 
be very learned, and may even sneer at the 
old fogyism of formulated statements of 
Christian faith; yet it will unsettle and 
disturb vastly more faith than it will es- 
tablish. Its power of destruction is much 
greater than its power of construction. 
The Christian pulpit and the Christian’ 





press, while neither should shrink from 


the argumentative defense of the truth, 


are not, in this country, to ly em- 
ployed with the aj f ity. 
The better way, for profit and for ee 


regults, is mainly to preach 
if the question of its authority and Guth 
Were not in debate. Those ministers who 


adopt this as their general rule do more 


good and ‘less barm tban thédse who 
violate it, . 
GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


BY THE REV, DAVID MACRAE, SCOTLAND. 





One of the most notable Scotchmen of 
this generation has fallen, in the person of 
the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee. Gil- 
fillan’s name has been a household word in 
Scotland for more than thirty years; and 
his burly frame, his imperial look, and his 
voice of thunder were almost as familiar 
to the Scottish public as his books and his 
letters to the press. 

He was born sixty five years ago, in the 
little village of Cornrie, amidst the magpifi- 
cent scenery of the Perthshire Highlands. 
His father was minister of the Secession 
(now United Presbyterian) Church there; 
and had a family of twelve children, 
George being the eleventh. In the days of 
the ‘‘ meal mobs ” old Mr. Gilfillan used to 
say that he did not need to go further, to 
see one, than to the table when his 
boys were at their porridge. When 
George went to Glasgow and donned 
the scarlet gown of a university student he 
was only thirteen years of age. Amongst 
his fellow-students were the late Professor 
Eadie, then a rough colt from the foot of 
the Ochils; also Dr. Hanna, afterward the 
biographer of Dr. Chalmers and colleague 
of Dr. Gutbrie; and Tait, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Nothing in Glasgow in- 
fluenced young Gilfillan so much as the 
brilliant prelections of the Greek professor, 
Sir Daniel Sandford, who was not only a 
scholar, but an orator, and who loved the 
English classics as much as the Greek. 
Sandford did much to kindle Gilfillan’s 
genius avd inspire him with an enthusi- 
asm for literature. From Glasgow he went 
to Edinburgh, where he drew fresh inspir- 
ation from Christopher North, then in the 
zenith of his fame; and came under the 


of the well-known doctor of the same name, 
author of ‘‘Rab and Friends”), and Dr. 
John Ritchie, of the Potter Row, well known 
over Scotland as a doughty champion of 
the voluntary principle, in the days of that 
fierce controversial war. One can trace 
the influence of all these men in Gilfillan’s 
sturdy independence, his outspokenness, his 
reforming tendencies, and his ardent love of 
literature. In 1886 Gilfillan (having by this 
time completed his theological curriculum 
anc been licensed a8 a preacher) accepted 
a cali to Scho: Wynd Secession Church, 
Dundee; and, theuch he was often sought 
by other places and was offered at one 
time a professorship of English literature, 
he abode by his first love and remained 
minister of that church to the end, preach- 
ing his last sermon in it within thirty-eight 
hours of his death. 

Tn 1846, when he was still a young man,ap- 
peared his ‘‘ Gallery of Literary Portraits,” 
collected from the Dumfries Herald (the pa- 
per of his friend, Thomas Arid), in which he 
had published them seriatim. That work 
made his name known on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and his reputation was ex- 
tended (though pot inevery case increased, 
by the publication of numerous literary 
and biographical works, large and small, 
besides innumerable fugitive articles in 
newspapers, magazines, and reviews. [is 
power of work was prodigious, He read 
rapidly and omnivorously; his thought 
was even more rapid than his pen; and, 
with all his faults of rhetoric, everything he 
wrote had about it a dash of genius. 
Meantime his congregation, notwitbstand- 
ing his outside activities, incrensed, and 
his Sunday-evening lectures, which took a 
wider range of subject than has generally 
been ventured upon in the pulpit, attracted 
great multitudes. In the pulpit, on the 
platform, and with the pen, Gilfillan was 
ever the same. His style was his own, and 
his figure, his manner, his voice were all in 
harmony with the fashion of bis thought 
and language. He was the Jupiter Tonans 
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He was sometimes fiercely dogmatic and 
intolerant, especially when denouncing in- 
tolerance and dogmatism in others. He 
was keenly sensitive, and under the stings 
of petty criticism would sometimes lash 
about (as Hosea Biglow might say) like a 
wild bull in fiy-time. He had also his 
faults and weaknesses. He confessed and 
lamented and strove against them. But 
George Gilfillan, in spite of all these, was 
a man of noble and unselfish nature; full 





of generous impulses; and from first to 
last, taking the whole current of his life, 
consecrated his great gifts to the service of 
God and of humanity. 

His memory will be cherished long and 
gratefully for three things. First, for bis 
contributions to literature. Second, for 
his magnanimous and warm sympathy with 
humble genius struggling up into the light, 
and for the help he gave to many a young 
aspirant after fame—such as Alexander 
Smith, and Sydney Dobell, and John Stan- 
yan Bigg—when as yet their merits were 
unrecognized by others. Last, but not 
least, he will be remembered for the service 
he has done to the cause of an enlightened 


and progressive Christianity. He hated 
narrowness and bigotry. He welcomed 
light and encouraged inquiry. He knew 


that, if a thing was false, it had no right to 
endure; that, if it was true, it would stand 
testing and gain by investigation. The 
breadth of his Christianity, which covered 
the area of all human interests and activity, 
attracted multitudes of young men who 
would have been repelled or would soon 
have lost interest in a Christianity that 
merely meant the extension of this or that 
church or the perpetuation of some theo- 
logical system. He opened their eyes to 
the wonders of this divine universe and 
the grandeur of human life. He awoke 
aspiration; he kindled great thoughts in 
their minds; he sought not so much to in: 
struct them in theology as to develop in 
them nobility of character and bring them 
within the sweep of great Christian princi- 
ples. 

His own theology was founded broadly 

upon God’s fatherhood. To him Christ 

_ was the manifestation of the Father’s love. 
Sin was that which hid the Father and 
left the soul in miserable orphanage and 
starvation. Everything that made God ap- 
pear harsh and implacable he recoiled from, 
as threatening the life and hope of Chris- 
tianity. The idea of God casting infants 
into Hell—which is involved in the Calvin- 
istic dogma of reprobation and was taught 
by Calvin himself, and was commonly 
enough held in Gilfillan’s earlier days—was 
always intensely abhorrent to him, as it has 
now, in the increasing light of God’s char- 
acter, become to the mass of Christian 
people. But long before it had become so— 
long before there was felt to be any need 
for those miserable subterfuges by which 
some churches are now attempting to hold 
the Calvinistic creed and yet evade its con- 
sequences — George Gilfillan thundered 
against the doctrine, as a libel on the char- 
acter of a just and merciful God. 

He was often derided, and even charged 
with cowardice, for denouncing confes- 
sional dogmas from the pulpit or in the 
newspapers, while avoiding the Church 
courts, where alone constitutional reform 
could he effected; but he had lost all re 
spect for ecclesiastical courts. I do not 
know that he had not even given up pray- 
ing for them. He evidently thought that, 
for him, at least, the best and most 
successful mode of action was the 
leavening of public opinion, through the 
pulpit and the press. But his interest in 
the present movement for the liberation of 
the Church from the bondage of antiquated 
and unchristian tradition, both as regards 
the Bible and the Confession of Faith, was 
keen and constant. During last Synod I 
had letters from him every other day, full 
of warm sympathy and interest. Nor can 
I ever forget that when, nearly two years 
ago, I opened in the Presbytery the cam- 
paign for Creed Reform, and found myself 
almost alone—old friends retreating from 
me and even secret sympathizers afraid to 
show themselves—George Gilfillan was 
amongst the first to come forward publicly 
in defense and support of the reform de- 
Mmanded. When Mr. Ferguson’s case came 
on, 80 deeply did he feel his own position 
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esty and power, yet not without bluster. | involved by the questions raised, especially | adjoining Hellenic provinces and islands, | Turkey.out of the chaotic confusion and 


the question of everlasting torment, that 
he made up his mind to leave the United 
Presbyterian Church, if Mr. Ferguson 
were deposed. The Synod’s wise action in 
reinstating Mr. Ferguson and sanctioning 
a wider theology in the Declaratory Act, 
though disfigured by its jesuitry, yet re- 
moved apy occasion for the step on which 
Gilfillan had resolved. His last letters to 
me, written only a few weeks since, were 
still upon this subject. 





While, as I have said, Gilfillan never at- 
tempted reform through the Chureh Courts. 
His presence in the Church was itself a 
constant gain for liberty. It shawed that 
the United Presbyterian Church was wider 
than her.creed, and had sympathy enough 
with every aspiration after fuller light to 
tolerate men within her pale who, holding 
to essential truth, had yet passed beyond the 
lines of either her recognized or her actual 
faith. Many enlightened and progressive 
men are to-day in her membership, and some 
in her ministry, who would never have been 
so but for the proof of her tolerant spirit 
and wider faith given by the presence in 
her pulpits of such men as George Gilfillan, 
of Dundee. 

Gilfillan bad, no doubt, many enemies; 
and there were many more whom he alien- 
ated from him by his occasionally rash 
and unfortunate utterances. His views 
were often formed impulsively on the first 
aspect of the case that presented itself to 
his mind. But even when he took what 

seemed to many of his friends the wrong 
side, it was easy to discern the generous 
impulse that had determined his action. 
When he gave his sympathies to the South- 
ern Confederacy, in 1862, and when, last 
year, he hurled the Greek fire of his scorn 
against Russia, it was from no sympathy 
with Turkish tyranny, in the one case, nor 
with American slavery, in the other. He 
bated oppression and cruelty with all the 
intensity of his Titanic nature. But he 
also hated sham and hypocrisy, wherever 
he saw (or thought he saw) them. And it 
was evidently because in 1862 he believed 
the anti-slavery professions of the North 
to be hollow, when they were associated 
with contempt of the Negro and his social 
ostracism; and because last year he be- 
lieved the professions of Russia to be in- 
sincere, after her treatment of Poland—it 
was evidently because of this that his 
sympathies turned from the North and 
from Russia, and that his eyes were fixed 
more upon the courage of the Turk, in 
1877, and upon the desperate valor and en- 
durance of the Confederates, fifteen years 
before, than upon the cause for which they 
fought. His judgment was often wrong; 
but bis heart was right. Few men have 
pled the cause of the oppressed with stern- 
er and more impassioned eloquence. Few 
men have assailed civil or ecclesiastical 
tyranny with a more fearless and fiery in- 
dignation, or struck at the gates of bigoted 
exclusiveness such ponderous and crush- 
ing strokes. 

He falls at a time when Scotland needs 
him; and in the days of fresh agitation 
and conflict that are coming few men will 
be more missed than George Gilfillan, of 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS AND THE 
FUTURE OF TURKEY. 





BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





Tue Berlin Congress of July, 1878, marks 
an important epoch in the affairs of Turkey. 
It is the greatest peaceful triumph of 
diplomacy in modern times, and perhaps 
the best disposal of the intricate Eastern 
problem which the united political wisdom 
of Europe, under the presiding genius of 
the greatest statesman of this nineteeth 
eentury, could make. It could not have 
been made without the war of Russia, 
which alone had the courage to punish the 
Turk for his recent atrocities against the 
Christians in Bulgaria and the accumulated 
guilt of four centuries; nor without the 
preceding victory of united Germany over 
France, which placed the Emperor William 
with Prince Bismarck over Napoleon III, 
and Berlin over Paris as the center of the 
final settlement postponed by the Crimean 
War and the Paris Treaty of 1856. We 
may regret the division of Bulgaria and 





‘the neglect of the claims of Greece to the 


We may regret that the Congress did not 
make clean work of European Turkey, and 
place the whole of it under native Chris- 
tian self-government or divide it among 
the existing European powers. It had been 
fairly conquered by Russia and the Turk 
had long lost all just claim over territories 
which he ruled only toruin. It is a just 
retribution of history that he who con- 
quers by the sword shall in turn be con- 
quered by the sword. But, considering the 
complication of interests and the jealousies 
of governments which, though Christian in 
name, are all selfish in fact, and, unfor- 
tunately, controlled by their pocket, rather 
than their conscience, we must overlook 
minor defects, in view of the great sub- 
stantial gain. 

One of the most important provisions of 
the Berlin settlement is the guaranty of 
complete religious freedom-in the new 
provinces and in the remaining dominions 
of the Sultan. This is all that the Amer- 
ican missionaries in the East and the Amer- 
ican branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
have petitioned for. It is much more than 
the mere toleration which they had 
already enjoyed in Turkey, but which was 
limited to their operations among Christian 
sects. Now they can approach, also— 
although, of course, with great caution— 
the Mohammedan population, which, after 
all, isthe true and ultimate mission-field in 
the East. 

The Anglo-Turkish treaty, though no 
work of the Berlin Congress, but a secret 
side-stroke of policy in the interest of 
England, as a protection against Russia, 
opens a hopeful prospect for the political 
and moral reconstruction of Asiatic Turkey, 
which is thereby placed under the protect- 
orate of England. I would rather see the 
Czar on the throne of Constantinople than 
the Sultan, for he represents a progressive 
and civilizing power, whose superiority is 
well typified by the contrast between young 
Petersburg, risen from the swamp in a for- 
bidding climate to the position of one of 
the finest capitals of Europe, and old Con- 


stantinople, moldering on the smiling 
shores of the Bosphorus, between 
two continents and two seas. But | 


greatly prefer the mild constitutional 
scepter of Victoria to the despotic rule of 
Alexander II, although he must be counted 
among the best of sovereigns, and, as the 
emancipator of twenty-three millions of 
serfs and protector of the Greek Church, 
would have brought liberty to the vast ma- 
jority of Christians in Turkey. But, after 
all, Russia is an absolute monarchy and 
tolerates or persecutes Roman Catholics 
and Protestants as the interests of the 
state and of the Greek Churclf may re- 
quire. England is everywhere, at home 
and. abroad, the friend and protector of 
civil and religious liberty, as well as mate- 
rial progress, and allows fair play to the 
missionary activities, without distinction 
of sect. She has, moreover, shown a won- 
derful skill and success in planting colo- 
nies and ruling heathen and Moham- 
medan races. Her rule in India, no mat- 
ter how acquired, has been a blessing to 
the Hindus, giving them peace and pros- 
perity, and, without interfering with their 
religion, has opened the way for the 
orderly introduction of Christianity. Her 
motives in concluding the secret conven- 
tion with Turkey may have been purely 
selfish; but it is an undoubted fact that the 
interests of England are identical with the 
interests of constitutional freedom and an 
enlightened civilization. Wherever the 
British flag waves there is security of life 
and property and the rights of men; there 
is freedom of speech and of the press; there 
is vigorous and honest administration of 
justice; there is commercial prosperity; 
there is the literature of Shakespeare and 
Milton; there is an open Bible and a free 
pulpit; there is purity and dignity of wo- 
man and the blessings of a Christian 
home. 

Viewed from this point of view, the 
English protectorate of Turkey, which 
may result, sooner or later, in annexation, 
promises to be as great a benefit to the 
Turks and Arabs themselves as England’s 
reign in India has been to the Hindus. 
She has, indeed, assumed an enormous re- 
sponsibility and a most difficult task. It 





will tax all her capital and energy to drag 
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wretchedness in which she is left after an 
exhaustive war, in addition to the accu- 
mulated abuses of centuries. But, she is 
better fitted for the task than any 
government on earth, and she will have 
the hearty sympathy and co-operation of 
all the true friends of the moral improve- 
ment of those classic lands, now fearfully 
prostrated, but destined to see a day of 
resurrection to new life. 

lt may be doubted, indeed, whether the 
Turk can be truly reformed without ceus- 
ing to bea Mohammedan. He must be- 
come, in the transforming process, either 
an infidel or a Christian. But all the 
better if he transfers his allegiance from 
the false prophet tothe true prophet of 
Nazareth. 

The American Board has every induce- 
ment now to double its missionary force 
in Turkey. Much as it has dove in the 
past, under great difficulties, much more 
is to be done hereafter. . The seed is sown; 
the fields are whitening for the harvest. 
America will show its gratitude for the 
Gospel best by taking the lead in the moral 
regeneration of the East and restoring 
Bible Christianity in Bible lands. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





WHAT IS CALVINISM ? 
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BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 





Ir is universally granted, in respect to 
the peculiar form of Obristian doctrine 
called after the great Genevan reformer of 
the sixteenth century, that its positions are 
boldly taken and its theological statements 
made with unmistakable clearness. It is 
also well known that that system is older 
than the age of Calvin by more than a 
thousand years, having been asserted, and 
to a good degrce formulated, by St. Au- 
gustine, during the last years of the fourth 
century. Its presence and influence over 
the thinking and utterances of the Church 
may be traced through all the after ages. 
In the churches of the Reformation it 
appeared as a disturbing element at almost 
the very beginning; for Melancthon, Lu- 
ther’s fast friend and ablest coadjutor, is 
known to bave leaned decidedly in that 
direction, and afterward others of the 
Refermers developed the system in all its 
completeness. A divergency of opinions 
respecting the divine decrees were more 
and more manifest as the churches of the 
Reformation became settled, till at length 
the two branches, known severally as the 
Lutheran and the Reformed, became quite 
separated and somewhat antagonistic each 
to the other. When the parties to the 
controversy became more clearly defined 
Geneva was the metropolis of the extreme 
Augustinian party aod Calvin its recog- 
nized leader and the ablest exponent of its 
doctrines; and from him the system took 
the title by which it has since been known. 
Its doctrinal statements were accepted by 
the Protestant churches of Switzerland, 
France, Holland, and Scotland; and the 
same theological elements were largely 
developed in the Protestant churches of 
Germany and England. From those coun- 
tries it was brought to this, and became 
the prevailing form of faith, being natural- 
ized with the German Reformed, the Dutch 
Reformed, and the French Huguenot 
churches; and among the English and 
Scotch Presbyterians, and the Puritan 
churches of New Englavd. No doubt it 
was the most active and effective form of 
religious belief in this country for two 
hundred years, and it was highly effective 
in fashioning the national character. 

There has always seemed to be a notice- 
able affinity between the distinctive and 
purely spiritual doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion and the peculiar dogmas of Calvin- 
ism; and these have seemed to be repulsive 
only when too fully and clearly developed 
and followed to their proper logical results. 
This came to be the case especially in the 
churches of Holiand during the last years 
of the sixteenth century, which also brought 
on the reaction, which forms a way-mark 
in the history of opinions, and led to a 
distribution of Protestant theologians into 
two well-defined antagonistic schools—Cal- 
vinists and Arminians, And from that 
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and fifty years ago—there have proceeded 
in parallel columns these two forms of 
theology, which stil] exist and express 
themselves in and give their coloring to 
the theology of the age. But it must also 
be conceded that, of late, the statements of 
these two systems, in their mutual relations 
and antagonism, have been less clear and 
definite than formerly; probably because 
less sharply controversial. 

In the history of Christian doctrines 
Calvinism is remarkable as a steady and 
uviform presentation of a thoroughly or- 
ganized system of theology, purporting to 
be drawn from the New Testament and 
elaborated to its furthest details. It isa 
scheme or theory complete initself, and as 
such it puts its own interpretation upon 
the language of Holy Scripture, following 
out to their logical results all that its first 
principles require. It so asserts the abso- 
luteness of the divine sovereignty as to 
leave no room for the creature’s cheice or 
free action. In recognizing the reality and 
the fearful demerit of sin in all mankind, 
and God's absolute and infinitely intense 
holiness, it finds a necessity for the di- 
vine wrath against all men. In the 
scriptural and philosophic doctrine 
of tbe unity of the human race, 
and the community of moral charac- 
tar and consequent judicial relations aris- 
ing from this source, it infers that the uni- 
versality of the fact of sin proves the 
presence and resultant responsibility of the 
whole race of mankind in Adam, through 
whoce first act of transgression all bis pos- 
terity became guilty and deserving of eter- 
pal death. It accordingly contemplates 
the atonement of Christ as at once a real 
substitutional sacrifice; he actually bearing 
the sins of those whom he came to redeem, 
and also an act of pure mercy, which might 
have been witheld without any depariure 
from God’s infinite goodness. It also 
finds, in the declarations of Scripture and 
in human history, that this grace is not de- 
signed alike forall men; but that God, in 
the counsels of his own will, gave only a 
part of mankind to be redeemed by Christ, 
leaving all otbers under the original curse, 
and that all for whom Christ died are, 
without possible fuilure, effectually called 
by the Holy Spirit and made heirs of eter- 
nal life. 

This system of doctrire is especially self- 
consistent and sternly logical, setting out 
with certain definitely ascertained premises 
and following them to the legitimate re- 
sults; and, therefore, it seems impossible to 
change any part of it without destroying 
its identity. To the complaint that it is 
harsh in some of its final results the answer 
is given that it harms nobody, and that all 
the benefits that the Gospel brings to its 
favored subjects, while that is a pure gra- 
tuity to them, work no hardships against 
those to whem those benefits do not come, 
Tbisis the doctrine of PREDESTINATION, 
the one and sole distinctive element of 
Calvinism, with tts two departments of 
election and reprobation or preterition, essen- 
tial counterparts each of the other. Itis as 
a system complete in itself, with all its 
parts se thoroughly conjoined and mutually 
interdependent, that nothing can be 
omitted without unsettling the whole. 

It will be readily observed that this doc- 
trine of predestination is supervened upon 
the great primary verities of the Gospel. 
It recognizes and sets in a strong light 
God’s almightiness and the absoluteness 
of his dominion, his holiness and his in- 
tense hatred of sin, and the righteousness 
of his dispensations and judgments. It 
accepts the fact, as declared in Scripture, 
of the dominion and prevalence of sin 
among men, of which it finds the source 
and seat in the elements of human nature; 
and, since man is at once a sinner anda 
subject of the divine judgments, he must 
be, till redeemed, always and everywhere 
undercondemnation. And this view of the 
sin of the world determines the character 
of the work of Christ in redemption, the 
offering of a divinely-ordained sacrifice, so 
as at once to honor the law and to save 
the redeemed sinner from its righteous 
curse. It calls for the agency and effectu- 

al working of the Holy Spirit, that spirit- 
ually dead souls may be made alive, and 
be renewed in the divine likeness, and fitted 
for everlasting life. It emphasizes the tur- 
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is seen to be much more a moral condition 
of the soul than any specific overt acts of 
the members, blinding the perceptions, be- 
numbing the sensibilities, depraving the 
spiritual tastes and paralyzing the will, and 
rendering the faintest tendencies toward 
self-recovery impossible. And from these 
premises, which it is found may be em 
ploved to fix the sense of certain important 
portions of Scripture, it infers the abso- 
luteness of the divine power in human sal- 
vation and the purely gracious eharacter 
of the salvation of the elect in Christ Je- 
sus. That the Scriptures so interpreted do 
seem to sustain the theory of predestina- 
tion, and that the whole system appears as 
a marvel of self consistency cannot be 
denied; and yet it is not at all strange that 
very few enlightened Christians ure willing 
to accept its conclusions, 

Such a body of living and life-giving 
truths, though overlaid with a mass of 
speculative errors, could scarcely fail to 
become effective for good wherever ac- 
cepted in the humility of faith; and the his 
tory of the great Calvinistic churches abund- 
antly justifies that expectation, though 
the evil effects of the accompanying false 
notions are often patent. It is, however, 
only just to declare that some of the best 
fruits of the Christian life and the noblest 
specimens of Christian character have been 
exhibited among those who have been, at 
least in theory, Calvinists. The history of 
modern Christendom abundantly confirms 
the statement respecting the doctrine that 
‘ we are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merits of Christ through 
faith,” to be not only a most comfortable 
doctrine to the humble penitent, but also 
‘*very wholesome.” It has, indeed, shown 
itself to be especially fruitful of good 
works, by reason of its proclaiming the 
great evil of sin, and by thus constraining 
the soul to whom much has been forgiven 
to love much. Those nations and peoples 
who have lived in the atmosphere of Cal- 
vinism—with its aseociated Evangelical Or- 
thodoxy—and whore characters have been 
fashioned among its influences have attest- 
ed the wholesomeness of its tendencies. 

It must also be conceded that cases are 
not wanting in which the doctrine of pre- 
destination has operated most disastrously 
against both religious growth and Chris- 
tian morality. In the absence of a lively 
spiritual faith, that doctrine tends directly 
and by a strong impulse to Antinomianism, 
both theoretical and practical. Illustra- 
tions of that position are not difficult to 
find wherever this false notion of the 
economy of God’s grace has prevailed. 
For cases in point consult Fletcher’s 
“Checks to Antinomianism” or Robert 
Burns’s “‘ Satires ”; which latter, though, no 
doubt, they arein some things profane ex- 
aggerations, are, nevertheless, truthful 
presentation of what really existed. With 
the doctrine of predestination for the 
major premise and a false hope for the 
minor, it is not difficult for the depraved 
heart to find a conclusion that shall supply 
apologies for its own sins and afford 
hopes of salvation, without the use of the 
appropriatemeans. There have been times, 
indeed, when churches and widespread 
communities have experienced the wither 
ing curse of this pernicious heresy; nor is 
it easy, while assenting to the fact and the 
force of this tenet, to gainsay the logic of 
those who choose to ‘‘ continue in sin thut 
grace may abound.” 

It will not do to charge all that is said 
and felt against the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism to human depravity and the 
pride of the unganctified intellect. Under 
its shadows the awakened sinner his, in 
not a few cases, been hindered from 
coming to Christ, throuch fexrs that he 
might not be of the number for whom 
Christ died; and the unawakened ones 
have continued in sin, because they had 
been taught that the affairs of their eternal 
state were in God’s hands, who would dis- 
pose of the whole matter according to his 
own sovereign good pleasure. These are 
not merely imaginary cases, but we are 
bappy to believe that the number of them 
is less than formerly; and yet this is not 
altogether an affair of the past. 

But, with all its strong points, both good 
and bad, and with its wonderfulhistory be- 
hind it, the Calvinism of church history is 





are those of its own household, some of 
whom rudely pluck its beard and denounce 
it in its own temples; and its defenders 
deal chiefly in apologies and seek its de- 
fense by hiding its distinctive features. 
But this process cannot succeed. Calvin- 
ism is not a Sphynx’s riddle, to be con- 
strued as men may fancy. It is a great 
theological doctrine, known and read of all 
men, and as such to be defended or 
denied. In another paper we propose to 
illustrate the nature of Calvinism by 8 
more definite statement of its chiof fea- 
tures, and in a third to exhibit its rival sys- 
tem—Heangelical Arminianism. 





DR. GUIGNETTE'S WEDDING. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





AxsouT a cozen miles over the prairie 
from the town in which I lived, there was 
as beautiful a house as you would care to 
see. The fields of corn and cotton lay 
around in ample expanse toward the 
porth; the cattle and horses grazing upon 
the mesquit grass as fur as they pleased 
over the treeless and undulating plains, 
which rolled off toward the horizon on the 
south. The house was planted upon the 
summit of an eminence, well wooded with 
pecan trees and live oaks, and was as 
hospitable as wide halls running through 
it from side to side and broad verandahs 
all around could make it. But what most 
charmed the traveler (for a principal high- 
way of the state made a detour about the 
mansion) was the spring, which was a 
spring! This consisted of a volume of 
water bursting up from under the hill on 
which stood the house®-cool, transparent, 
abundant enough to flow away in almost a 
river through the rejoicing prairies to the 
east. Many a wearied man, as he loosened 
his horse to drink thereof, wished it was 
his property. How many a woman, rolling 
up to it in wagon or carriage, witb all her 
children and household goods, moving 
still further west, said to herself, as she 
sat covered with dust and tired to death of 
her life on wheels: ‘‘ Oh! if we could but 
call this our home, how gladly would I 
never go from under the shade of those 
trees and the sight and sound of this 
water as long as I live!” 

Yet herein is a strange thing. Sucha 
place as thisof Captain Woodson is almost 
always in the market, and to be bought, 
too, at a price far below its seeming value, 
Somehow, the very romance of such a 
property wearies the owner to death of it. 
The eagerness with which it is bought is 
only exceeded, in the reaction which fol- 
lows, sooner or later, by the still greater 
eagerness to sell it. The very having and 
handling of any toy defaces and destroys 
it in the eyes of achild after, as well as 
before, it is grown up. It was so with 
Captain Woodeon and his family. Almost 
every week some guest, or passing traveler, 
stopping for an hour, would be cut short 
in hie expressions of admiration by the 
remark, on the part of the owner: 

“If you like it so much, you can 
have it. Ill sell it to you— brand 
of cattle, spring, house, fields, 
and all—and will sell it cheap.” There- 
upon a price would be mentioned which 
always frightened the visitor; not because 
it was so large, but because it was so small. 
The instant thought was: ‘“‘Ah!yes, There 
must be some flaw in the title, or they have 
chills and fever. Something is wrong.” 
And 60 the enthusiasm would be suddenly 
damped. 

But nothing was wrong, except that the 
Captain and his family bad heard so much 
praise of their place that they had got tired 
out, disgusted, almost savage at it. I dare 
say it is in the same way that Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Tennyson have got to beso peevish 
and almost ferocious in their oldage. They 
have had such an excess of praise that it 
bas soured them, as by surplus of sweetness. 
That was the sole defect of Captain Wood- 
son and his family. There were sons and 
daughters; but we have to do now only 
with a girl whom they had adopted in 
Virginia and had brought with them when 
they came West. We will call her Adaline. 
She was not eighteen at the time I speak 
of—a tall, pale, diffident girl. Her only 
pretension to beauty layin her eyes, which 
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tain soft supplication in them which ap- 
pealed to your heart. Tbe Woodson house- 
hold had a gepuine affection for Adaline, 
treating her in every way as a daughter; 
the more especially as there was a vague 
feeling upon the part of all that she and 
Archie, the eldest son, might some day 
drift into a marrisge. As to Adaline, she 
assisted about the house, sewed, read, 
practiced on the piano, passed her life 
in an exceedingly sober and contented way. 
You would have set her down as utterly 
uninteresting, destitute of any special feel- 
ing in any direction, dull and almost 
dreary; and gunpowder seems to be noth- 
ing except black sand and nitro-glycerine 
looks exactly like water. It is the arrival 
of the spark which makes the difference. 

One day a gentleman called upon me in 
town. Hetold me that his name was Dr. 
Guignette, and that he wanted me to go 
out with him in his buggy to Captain 
Woodson’s and marry him to this lady. 
He was dressed for the wedding, the vehi- 
cle stood at the gate, he was in a burry, and 
it did not take longto see us on theroad. I 
had read of such men, especially in French 
literature; but had never met with one of the 
marked type of Dr. Guignette before. He 
was born in Paris, as he so n told me, al- 
though he had been so long in America as 
to speak English as well as any one, slang 
included. Small of size, with very black 
hair, eyes, and beard, he was the most un- 
ceasing man I ever saw as to gesture, talk, 
laughter—everything. He seemed to be 
not merely overflowing with animal spirits. 
His spirits had risen to a degree which had 
ceased to be animal and had become elec- 
tricity. As we drove swiftly along, be told 
me his whole story, never pausing for 
breath. He had been a painter, an author, 
had edited a paner in Paris; bad helped at 
the barricades in a revolution there; sev- 
eral times had he fought duels. He bad 
come to America with Victor Considerant, 
with whom I bad become well acquainted ; 
had been a physician here; last of all, had 
been out on a surveying expedition on the 
prairies among the Indians ‘and far 
beyond the range of civilization. It was 
not necessary to believe all he said; but it 
was like standing in the stiff blowing of a 
strong and yet pleasant wind to listen to 
him. He wasso full of life, of confidence 
in himself; was so perfectly free from all 
introspection and possibility of reflection 
or of hesitation, that he wasa variety upon 
ordinary life, like a tropical bird or a sud- 
den and unexpected strain of new and 
merry music, 

‘*Tt was the most remarkable thing,” he 
went on, at last, as we sped along over the 
hard, white road, ‘‘ the way we became ac- 
quainted—Mees Adaline and myself. Only 
last week it was. You observe, I was just 
coming in from our surveying expedition. 
An object to see Iwas! My clothes were 
torn and covered with dust and mud. The 
hat of mine was but the mournful sou- 
venir of a hat—rent and flapping over 
my ears. Linen I had dispensed with for 
how many months! Nor had my beard or 
hair known a barber for ages. Nous amis 
les énemirs. The Comanches would gladly 
have acted as such, but for our revolvers. 
Nor had my nails known the knife. No 
man could have masqueraded at the Mabille 
as a savage so successfully asI, It was 
then! You observe, my party had gone 
ahead. I was alone and it was night. 
Moreover, I was as hungry as I was dirty. 
Captain Woodson tried to get me to go on 
when, journeying by, I called at his gate. 
Go on I would not. Always I have my own 
way. People soon learn that of me. They 
were sitting down to supper when I en- 
tered. Never was I so hungry. Food 
never seemed so good. I ate like 
a wolf. What did I care? When 
my appetite slackened, I lifted my eyes for 
the first time. Then it was! She was 
seated at the other end of the table. On 
the instant of lifting my eyes from my 
plate our eyes met. It was begun. It 
was ended. She knew; I knew. Had 
our parents been in treaty from our child-, 
hood, it could not have been so assured. 
Nothing was said. There was nothing 
which needed to say. That night I 


slept none. She slept sweetly, she after- 
ward told me, because she was as certain 
as she was happy. The one word of mine 
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She stood in 
All I said 


to her was next morning. 

the doorway as I went out. 
was, “I return immediately.” All she 
replied was: ‘“‘I wait for you.” I did 
return from town the same afternoon. 
That is all. Welove. In fine, —~’ 

‘*Pardon me, sir,” I interrupted. ‘‘Was 
Captain Woodson——?” 

‘‘ Willing?” he brokein. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, be was enraged, furious, desperate. 
They spoke of a horsewhip. Allusions 
were made to the kicking. Revolvers 
were cocked. I but mocked them. There 
was nothing for metodo. She ended it. 
She cast herself upon my bosom. There 
were no tears. She was too white for that. 
The other ladies wept, wept copiously. 
She did not. What could they do? It is 
very remarkable,” my companion added, 
turning to me with a light laugh; ‘‘ but it 
is also very natural.” Such seif-conceit I 
had never before seen; and its essence lay 
in its sincerity—as perfect as that of a 
child. 

‘*You need have no fears,” my friend 
hastened to add. ‘‘The license is all right. 
The people have consented. What else 
could they do ?” : 

Captain Woodson was the only one of the 
family who witnessed theceremony. Had 
the young gir! been elated or agitated, had 
there been the least unusual color in her 
cheek or light in her eyes, one could have 
understood it better. Although pale and 
cold always, she seemed to be quiet and se- 
rene to such an unwonted degree that it 
was plain her resolve was final. In half an 
hour after the ceremony the stage picked 
them up, as it passed, her trunk being as 
small as his valise, and they were gone; 
Dr. Guignette having hired a man to drive 
me to town again in the livery-stable bug- 
gy which brought me out. If any one told 
her good-bye, I did not see it. The foolish 
couple vanished into air like sparrows. 
But not even a sparrow is beneath the re- 
gards of our Father. The husband had 
gone direct to the ‘Coast,’ on his way I do 
not suppose he had the least idea whither. 
In a week after his arrival he died‘of yel- 
low fever, and in two weeks after that the 
widow was back in her old home—unasked 
I feel sure. I would have been glad to 
have seen and to have studied her, after 
such a parenthesis in her life; but I never 
had the opportunity. Long ago has that 
household been broken up and scattered 
abroad. Other owners have to endure as 
patiently as they can the eager admiration 
on the part of every one of their place, 
How much I would like to know the after 
history of this girl; but then there are 
quite a number of things we want in this 
world but do not have. One thing I do 
know, and that is, that I, for one at least, 
do not understand human nature. 
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I. 

SLow y the Island moved away, and the 
blue waves multiplied between. The 
figures on the shore grew fainter and faint- 
er; the voices died away; the tower moved 
across the woodland; the cottages glided 
behind the cliff; the factory tbat stood 
proudly among the willows stooped almost 
to the plan of the meadow; the lines of the 
hills changed slowly and interchanged 
among each other; the beauties of the Val- 
ley drifted together like the images of a 
restless dream; and at last by the stern 
rocks of the harbor, as with iron gates, 
were shut away. 

While afar and tremulous along the sky 
a line is drawn, and like the splintered 
edge of acrystal spar, shoot up the city 
spires ! 





IL. 


“Tt is no difficult matter to perceive,” 
said Miss Augusta, as she coldly assisted 
Serena to fold away her gowns in the ward- 
robes and arrange the relics of home, that 
had been lightly put together, but now 
were sacred things—“‘it is not difficult to 
Perceive in all this Ceeny’s taste and con: 
trivance. It is curious how character dis- 
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plays itself in trifles, Even here are the 
evidences of the contracted mind.” 

‘* But she is such a good woman; one of 
the best in the world,” Serena exclaimed, 
warmly. ‘‘She has been kind, always so 
kind to me. I love her most dearly.” 

A look of ineffable disdain was the reply. 
Serena turned away and her eyes filled with 
tears. ’Twas but a few days since she had 
parted from her father, who bad embarked 
for Italy, there to be a witness of Philip’s 
marriage; for without him, Philip insisted, 
the ceremony would be incomplete. For 
was it not Harold who had achieved this 
consummation from what seemed utter 
hopelessness; and, waiting not till the day 
of his death to be generous, had appeased 
the miserly father, who chose to match his 
daughter's fortune rather than her love or 
youth’ During Harold’s absence Serena, 
to have the benefit of various masters, was 
to stay with his sister, who had lately come 
to reside in the city. 

Stung with Miss Augusta’s tone, Serena 
turned away, went to the window, and lifted 
the curtain. The dull street lay before her, 
with its row of monotonous dwellings, its 
dreary pavements and heedless passengers. 
Ob! for the familiar scene from her own 
casement! There is such comfort in the 
mute intelligence of Nature. The weight 
that fell into Serena’s breast with the word 
“good-bye,” and that had burdened it ever 
since, grew at this moment doubly heavy, 
and so large it choked her breath. 

Surely, if Miss Augusta had ever felt the 
pangs of homesickness, she would have 
been more kind; or if she had ever stood 
where she could catch a gleam of that deep 
and tender glance of Christ when he said 
‘*T was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 


IIL, 

‘*Let me see myself,” said Isabel. And 
forthwith in the mirror appeared the 
smiling girl, newly arranged for her birth- 
night festival, with many a ribbon and 
ruffle, ringlet and dimple; rosebuds on 
cheeks and lips, and lights in the joyous 
eyes, restless as fire-flies. 

Her brother Arthur stood waiting for 
her near the dressing-room door. ‘‘ Come 
and see what we have for you,” he said. 
‘*Come and see your birthday presents.” 

By the gifts we receive we may in part 
know ourselves; for if we are lovely and 
fair, we shall have flowers, jewels, and 
smiles; if we are thoughtful, books and 
letters; for the mover of sweet sounds 
there are instruments of music, songs, and 
leaves of harmony; for the lover of figura- 
tive art, riches in form and in color; for 
the worshiper of Nature, offerings from 
mines and woods, from columned caverns 
and the wild seashore. And if we are 
kind, if we touch the heart—if the moment 
comes when we are ‘‘ ministering spirits” 
to the children of earth—then shall be 
given us, tears. Tears of compassion, of 
love, and of happiness; of gratitude and 
forgiveness; of penitence and faith—these 
we may esteem precious, for tears are the 
gifts that are gathered by angels. 

For Isabel there were many ornaments; 
bracelets for her ivory arms, pearls for 
her dainty throat, a cincture and cross of 
amethysts, a casket to hold her treasures, 

And Arthur gave to Serena the parting- 
tokens that had been left in his charge for 
her by Harold and Philip. 

From Philip a necklace of carved coral, 
with this brief note attached : 

“The figures are ‘Raphael’s Hours.’ 
Their rosy faces will incline lovingly, I 
think, to your white neck. Accept no 
kisses, little favorite, warmer than these. 
Keep yourself safe this winter. Do not let 
Miss Augusta spoil you, nor suffer your- 
self to be run away with by any ‘ Prince 
Arthur,’ Wait, my Florimel, till the sea 
bring your true—knight ; for verily it 
shall, as Philip is a prophet.” 

Slowly she unfastened the cord that 
bound the other gift. ‘‘ Milton’s Works,” 
‘‘Shakespeare,” Malcom’s translation of 
“‘The Imitation of Christ,” and a little 
scroll written by her father: ‘‘ One for 
meditation ; one for wisdom ; one for holi- 
ness ; and all for truth.” 


IV. 
Serena asked her early friend, Margaret, 
to go with her to her mother’s grave. She 
chose a day for this when the winter sun 








was stronger than the frost, and along the 
streets was heard the water dropping from 
the eaves ; and here and there from opened 
windows came the breath of house-plants 
and trill of canaries, and the people’s 
voices seemed strangely clear and liquid, as 
if even hearts had thawed. 

But sunshine had not fallen yet upon the 
graves. Gray walls kept itaway. And in 
the churchyard snow that had fallen a 
week before, and left no trace elsewhere, 
was still quite white and hard. It crackled 
resistingly to Margaret’s firm tread, and 
kept no sign of Serena’s steps as she fol- 
lowed the winding way among the stones. 
At last, in tones of pity, Margaret said ‘‘It 
is here,” and pointed among the dusky 
tombs to a cross that had been raised to 
mark the place. 

Meanwhile, unobserved, the greyhound, 
“Snow,” danced lightly across the 
mounds and made fantastic citcles among 
those straightened lines. A lady, ‘‘ tall 
and strangely handsome,” came slowly 
down the street, and glanced through the 
grating; when little ‘‘Snow” became sud- 
denly wildly agitated, springing against 
the high railing and calling. the lady’s at- 
tention with a repeated low moan. She 
turned to him, at first, lightly wondering; 
then stood transfixed, as with a sudden 
pang. When again she moved onward 
“Snow ” followed within uotil they reached 
the iron gate, when, noiselessly, she 
opened it and he bounded through. 

The gray walls of the church were be- 
tween them and Serena and the street was 
lone, and no one saw the queenly lady 
kneel upon the steps and suffer the little 
creature to leap into her arms and over- 
whelm her with caresses, No onesaw how 
the delicate hand trembled that, touching 
his silver band, shadowed the name ‘‘ Hel- 
ena”; nor how against the dog’s forehead 
were pressed those colorless lips, till, cast- 
ing a searching glance around, she arose 
and led ‘‘ Snow ” away, he following will- 
ingly, forgetful of all others. 


V. 


Two letters for Serena: one stirring 
blushes and smiles and a little thoughtful 
frown. 

‘This is a great world, little favorite,” 
wrote Philip, in his rapid but symmetrical 
hand; ‘‘ a pleasant world to live in, despite, 
in some rough crossways, a touch of sea- 
sickness now and then, from which only 
such immoveable stoics as Harold can 
hope to be exempt. 

‘‘And she is fairer than ever, Serena, 
the lady of my love; fair and silent. She 
might bave been, had I not stolen her, a 
poet’s wife; for a poet, you will doubtless 
find, seeks an object of repose on which to 
fold his restless wings—a rose with its 
blushes folded inward for his nightingale 
song; a quiet lake to bring his rich tropical 
dreams around. Very fair and very silent. 
But let me not wrorg her, knowing a few 
sweet words very well. 

‘*A glorious world, just to live in; that 
is all. To breathe and bask in beauty, 
flinging care to the winds, darkening doubt 
and ‘thin conjecture’ to chaos, Only on 
this finely rounded orb, beneath these 
Italian skies, to take from the hand of 
Love the brimming cup and drain ‘the 
juice nectarious’ scientifically, drop after 
drop.” 

Thus Philip wrote, and with details of 
pleasure his page was filled. 

The other letter Serena read with glisten- 
ing eyes, and at the close lifted it to her 
lips. ‘‘ Heis so kind and wise and good,” 
shethought. ‘‘Thereis no one on earth 
half so dear to me.” 


VI. 


A contrast to the reception of the aus- 
tere Miss Augusta was the warm welcome 
given to Serena by Arthur and Isabel Mon- 
roe, who at once had appropriated all the 
hours that could be spared from her stud- 
ies; promising that before spring she should 
so well know the pleasures of city life as 
to be unwilling ever to spend another win- 
ter on the Island. She responded to their 
kindness with appreciative animation; en- 
joyed keenly all the pleasures they pre- 
pared for her; and especially when with 
Artbur felt herself so cherished, and every 
moment thought of, that it seemed just to 
have him near her was sufficient to make 





everything that surrounded her glide 
smoothly and everything that touched her 
kind. 

But one evening at the opera, when Ar- 
thur Monroe had amused Serena with ani- 
mated conversation during the intervals, 
and she had scarcely looked around her, 
Isabel, turning away from one of her spark- 
ling little flirtations, whispered hastily, 
‘* Whois that—do you know dear?—watch- 
ing you so intently?” And, glancing as she 
was directed, Serena beheld a young man 
bending toward her, but at that moment 
with eyes averted. 

In an instant she became pale as marble. 
** Yet how can it be possible?” she asked 
herself, and was almost persuaded her first 
impression had been incorrect, when even 
now the stranger turns. It is Conrad, who 
fixes his strong, dark eyes upon her; and a 
word is spoken to her from their depths. 
One word with a thousand echoes. 

“You were disappointed in the music 
to-night, Serena,” said Arthur, as they 
were driving homeward. ‘‘I could read 
that in your face.” 

‘‘Nothing seemed real to me to-night,” 
she answered, wearily. 

“ At one time,” Isabel said, ‘‘I fancied 
there was something real. How handsome 
that stranger was, ma chére; but very bold! 
Yet such a romantic person one might 
almost forgive him; and with an air of 
charming melancholy. Serena, you made 
a conquest to-night. This is but the be- 
ginning. -‘Soon you will be sighing ‘for 
other worlds to conquer.’” 

When they reached Miss Clare’s a dark 
figure passed quickly as they alighted, 
which Serena once more recognized; and, 
going up the steps with Arthur, she clung 
more closely to his arm. 

‘I fear you are ill,” he said, as the lamp- 
light fell on her pale face and he felt her 
tremble. This cold night-air has chilled you 
cruelly.” But sbe assured him, as he drew 
the wraptenderly around her, that she was 
quite wel. 

‘Then something has happened to trou- 
ble you,” was his involuntary whisper, full 
of the habitual solicitude Serena knew so 
well. 

He said to her, in parting: ‘‘ You must 
not forget, Serena, that the guardianship 
appointed to my father this winter descends 
in part to me; and in any way that might 
add to your happiness to be called upon, 
without reserve. Remember that in any 
service possible to be rendered you have us 
true a brother as Isabel has; that is, if you 
will so allow. . 

He spoke with warm kindness. She 
looked up to him with a grateful smile, as 
she bade him ‘‘Good-night,” and said: ‘I 
will remember.” 

When the door was closed the smile van- 
ished. She went up to her room slowly 
and with a dull tread. ‘‘Is it, indeed, 
true,” she questioned, ‘‘ that he is all the 
time near—near me when I think he is fur- 
thest away? Is Love, then, so strong—so 
strong and so watchful? Yet, if it is Love, 
why do I tremble with fear?” 


Vil. 


‘‘Dr, Blackmire,” said Miss Augusta, at 
tbe close of one of her receptions, when a 
difficult question in metaphysics had been 
discussed and happily disposed of and her 
guests had nearly all departed, “isa model 
of consistency. His sagacity and decision 
are unerring and incontrovertible. His 
ideas are perfectly regulated and method- 
icised. His mind, complete and sufficient 
in all its parts, is clear, fixed, and reliable. 
That which heis found to-day in princi 
ples and opinions he will be found to-mor- 
row. It were well if the capricious, wa- 
vering, and undisciplined minds of our day 
would make such a character their study 
and their pattern.” 

‘Why does not Dr. Blackmire marry?” 
asked Isabel, who stood before the glowing 
grate, warming her little bands and watch- 
ing the lively waltz of colors through the 
opals of her bracelets, while she waited for 
Arthur toclose that engrossing music-book, 
whose contents he had been so long look- 
ing over with Serena, and take her home. 
“T should think he would need a wife to - 
‘keep house’ for him in his beautiful par- 
sonage and to entertain his company.” 

“When Dr. Blackmire,” answered Miss 
Augusta, loftily, ‘‘ unites himself to a com- 





panion for life his choice will be made 
from the higher order of beings. He will 
select a woman who has become disen- 
thralled from the narrow prejudices of her 
sex, and whose intellectual attainments 
entitle her to a nobler position than one 
that prostrates her energies at the ignoble 
shrine of housebold drudgery or consti- 
tutes her merely an ornament of the draw- 
ing-room.” But Miss Augusta paused. 
She had already forgotten herself. Her 
frivolous auditor was unworthy of the 
subject. 
Nevertheless, her words were noted. 


VII. 


Now that Conrad had discovered Serena’s 
dwelling-place, he found frequent occa- 
sions to meet ber in a park through which 
she almost daily passed. At first she re- 
pelled his advances; but he persisted, and, 
gradually winning her confidence by the 
gentleness of his manner, their interviews 
soon extended beyond the exchanged 
glance or brief word that in the beginning 
limited them, to a conversation that was 
meusured by a slow walk across the park 
along the direct path to the gate, where 
they always parted, and where Conrad 
seldom failed to referto the promise, whose 
strict fulfillment he declared to be as essen- 
tial and as binding as ever. 

Familiarity robbed these meetings of the 
fear and pain that at first attended them; 
and there were even times when the brief 
conversations, intense and romantic as they 
always were, had a charm for Serena, 
whose spirit often chafed under the dreary 
commonplace and the wearisome routine 
of the winter life, so different from the 
fresh, full happiness of her own dear 
home. 

‘Tell me again,” she said, ‘‘of that 
beautiful island, the Southern mate of 
mine; for it is sweet in the winter to hear 
of a place where summer never dies.” 

So Conrad told her, as before; of those 
garden lands of summer seas, where the 
boughs are heavy with fruit and the air 
sweet with perpetual flowers, where fount- 
ains play in solitude, and silent birds trail 
through the dreamy haze plumes of gold 
and scarlet. 

And, as they lingered along the broad 
path of the almost deserted park, and the 
slanting rays of the setting sun touched, 
not without tenderness, the wintry gloom, 
he told her yet more—the story of a sailor, 
strong and brave, who won a fair lady and 
bore hef away to one of those solitary 
islands of the South, made there a bower 
for his bride; and, apart from ali the 
world, they only lived for Love. 

‘“‘That was a dream,” Serena said. 
‘* There is really no such life.” 

‘There might be,” heanswered. ‘‘ There 
can be such a life,” 

** We would too soon weary of it,” she 
said. 

‘‘Weary?” he repeated. ‘‘ Weary of 
love?” He turned and looked into her 
eyes; his voice fell to a whisper and thrilled 
her with its soft intensity, as he repeated, 
‘* Weary of love, Serena? Death comes be 
fore that.” 


IX. 


“* Ab! how delightful!” exclaimed Isabel, 
standing in the parlor of her home, among 
young friends. ‘Twenty miles of sleigh- 
ride before morning, and all by this charm- 
ing moon!” 

For they had been invited on that New 
Year's Eve to sup at a country seat ten 
miles from town; and already the sleighs 
were at the door and the guests arrived. 
Arthur alone delayed; but, as his bells 
were different from the rest, made of more 
singing silver, Serena knew their approach, 
and this announcement was a signal for the 
start. 

There were some delays —coquetting 
with the near pleasure; trifling mistakes 
and exchanges; overshoes slipped on that 
were ‘‘amile too big” for the little feet 
that tried them, and so slipped off again; 
and gloves dropped down that challenged 
only playful courtesies. But at last a reso- 

lute departure, and down the moonlit steps 

descent of youthful couples, till one after 

another sleighs were filled that waited for 
those behind, while the impatient horses 
sent showers of eager music from the bells, 
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Mrs. Monroe lingered in the doorway, to 
see the party off. Shenoticed how radiant 
with pleasure was Arthur’s face, as he 
greeted Serena, and how carefully he 
folded around her the robes of the sleigh, 
and knew that he secretly believed he had 
the loveliest girl in the city as his partner 
for the drive; which, her motherly pride 
whispered, he richly deserved. 

And now they are really ready and 
away. An echo of confusion rings fora 
moment through the street, a calmer meas- 
urement beyond, and another train comes 
pealing by and drowns the dearer tones. 
Mrs. Monroe turned then and closed the 
door. Passing through the silent parlors, 
she entered the library, where Mr. Monroe, 
with smoking-cap and slippers, with his 
evening paper, was having a cosy time be- 
side the fire. Quietly she approached him 
and rested her hand upon his arm. 

“It is a long time,” she said, ‘‘ since you 
and I had a sleigh-ride by moonlight.” 

He turned to her with a smile, and the 
newspaper glided unnoticed to the floor; 
and among all the lovers there was not a 
dearer glance than he gave his wife, for it 
spoke that true affection whose fulfillment 
is better than promise. 

They who rode that night never knew 
when the Old Year breathed bis Jast and 
the New Year had his crown. The white 
moonlight kept no hours. 

Arthur soon outstripped his companions, 
for he had the swiftest horses in the train. 
‘““We can take the longest road,” he said, 
‘‘and still be thereassoon.” Onward they 
flew, until the noisy streets lay far behind 
and the wide fields opened before them. 
“Tt is a joy to have wings,” Serena said. 
And Arthur declared his passion for fine 
horses and his belief that the pleasure of 
pleasures was sleigh-riding by moonlight. 
‘Onward they sped, in the glow of youth 
and happiness and the rare excitement of 
that winter pageant; carelessly onward over 
the grave ef the Old Year into the palace 
of the New. 

In a lonely part of the road, on a broad 
drift beside a clump of leafless trees, lay a 
wounded man, the red blood dropping 
slewly from his side into the snow. His 
groans and death-words breaking startling- 
ly into the silent night-air and ashy hues 
of the grave already gathered, mocking the 
culm moonlight, that revealed his ghastly 
face and glistened upon the knife his own 
hand had plunged into his breast. 

He was a stranger; but could they pass 
him by? 

Arthur flung a robe upon the snow and 
lifted Serena upon it; then sent his servant 
to the nearest house for assistance, and 
thence fgr a physician. Gently he lifted 
the prostrate head; but there was no in- 
telligence in those roaming eyes, that now 
glared upon him with unnatural light, and 
now faded beneath an icy film, as, with the 
changes of delirium, he muttered curses 
upon his enemies, or in softened tones 
murmured; ‘‘ My children, my wife!” 

Other sleighs stopped, and people soon 
collected from the neighborhood, carried 
the stranger to the nearest house, laid him 
upon a bed, and ministered to him as best 
they might. But the physician gave no 
hope; the wound was too deep for remedy. 
And Serena and Arthur went forth op- 
pressed with a sense of the nearness of 
those dread shadows into which, fleeing 
from some still darker pursuer, he had so 
blindly plunged. 

They said not a word to their gay com- 
panions atthe supper of the scene they 
had witnessed; but their eyes met often 
with a sad significance, that seemed to draw 
them apart from all the rest. Riding 
homeward, they could talk of little else. 
“To think,” said Serena, ‘‘ that, while we 
were so happy, there was such deadly grief! 
To think of choosing to go forth from this 
white moonlight into the darkness of the 
grave!” 

“It is indeed a mystery,” said Arthur, 
“how a man can voluntarily deprive him- 
self—of life!” 





xX. 

Arthur pointed out to Serena a, few days 
after this, a paragraph in the newspaper, 
recognizing the suicide as an actor, who had 
some years before been well knownin the 
city, where he had acquired a brilliant 





reputation upon the boards of a favorite 





theater. But confirmed intemperance 
ruined his fortunes. . . . Hehadearly 
contracted a romantic marriage with the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
one of the wealthiest citizens, who was dis- 
inherited for the mesalliance; fled with her 
husband abroad, and whom it was rumored 
he had after a few years cruelly deserted. 

‘“‘My mother remembers the circum- 
stance well,” said Arthur. ‘‘Mr. Arnold, 
the father, is still living, a man of great 
wealth. The fate of his daughter has never 
been known. 

But Serena knew that fate. And the 
name Arnold—her mother’s name, the name 
of the cruel grandfather who drove them 
from his sight—was the clue which, leading 
from proof to proof, fully informed her of 
her parentage, and identified beyond a 
doubt ber own father in the suicide whose 
dying agonies she had witnessed. 

With what new sympathies was her heart 
now seized! If she had but known that 
night as she stood apart, shuddering to hear 
him groan, that the poor maniac was her own 
father,how would she have flown to hisside, 
and soothed his hands in hers, and pillowed 
his head upon her breast. All that seemed 
pity then was cold as the senseless snows 
that drank his blood compared with this 
yearning tenderness! Such dearer tribute 
Nature yields to kindred clay. Only our 
Saviour’s love, embracing humanity, can 
say of his ‘‘ whoever”. .“the same is 

‘my mother and my sister and my brother.” 

Deeply Serena pondered on her father’s 
fate ; wept for his mournful past. But not 
for her, oh! not for her to search his fu 
ture ; to question what sentence should be 
for him at the lifting of the curtain when 


‘time shall be no more,” and each in his |; 


own character must appear before ‘‘so 
great a cloud of witnesses.” For her only 
the pity and the trembling faith and prayer, 
and henceforth the pang of longing for a 
chance that could not be; to see again 
those eyes that ‘would not look at her,” 
but which her mother loved ; to hear those 
lips say once ‘‘My child” that had the 
right to say it ; to answer some kind word, 
to do some kind act for him, ere she heard 
that knell, the sadder for its distance, 
‘‘Dead and buried.” 

The most eventful moments of existence 
glide unconsciously away. Surely, we were 
dreaming when that hour fled to which— 
awakened now—we vainly cry: Return ! 
Return! Though we count years as naught 
for it, and would give in exchange all pres- 
ent and to come, it returns no more forever, 

Serenely the rapids die. The broad stream 
lies without a ripple, calm as the calmest 
of the mountain lakes, and bearing on its 
bosom the emerald hue of summer shades, 
But beneath that glassy stillness a sleepless 
force and a current swift and relentless as 
the electric bolt that cleaves earth and 
heaven. But now that dreamy smile; 
and lo! the thunder of the cataract! Be- 
yond, only the maddened flood whirled to 
to the vortex, and the pale mist that, rising 
heavenward, catches a fragment of God’s 
rainbow upon its lifted wings. 





XI. 

‘*Serena,” said Isabel, ‘‘as a speciay 
mark of my regard, I am going to reveal 
to you a secret, AndI assure youl have 
not breathed it to a soul, excepting, of 
course, my dear parents, and Arthur, and 
those of our relations living in the city, as 
was only proper and dutiful that I should, 
and to my most intimate circle of friends, 
So you must consider it perfectly inviolate. 
Do you think you can prove faithful to 
the trust?” 

Serena promised that she would. 

‘“‘Tam going to be married,” said Isa- 
bel; ‘‘and to whom you may guess. You 
are acquainted, I believe, with my taste.” 

Serena had a presentiment that acquaint- 
ance would be of little avail; but, after 
some consideration, she selected from the 
little beauty’s numerous admirers the 
handsomest and most accomplished, But 
Isabel exclaimed: ‘‘ My dear, bow absurd! 
Charles Warner is, to be sure, endurable 
enough, and they say he has'fine talents; 
but do you not know he ‘has nothing in 
the world to depend upon but his profes- 
sional income? No ‘love in a cottage’ for 
me.” . 

‘Perhaps, then, it is Mr. Allen. He 
his great Wealth.” 
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“Yes; but consider his age and his grav 
} ity. He is ‘as solemn as a funeral.’ Would 
you have me perish immediately, die out- 
Fight with the blues ?” 

“‘There must not only be wealth, then, 
to make you happy, Isabel; but youth and 
animation:” 

‘Wealth, Serena? Now you are really 
unjust. Do you suppose I would stoop to 
mercenary considerations? Is not my in- 
come in itself sufficient? ‘Animated and 
young?’ You are further off than ever 
and tne most stupid little being in the 
world. Notthat he is by any means old; 
but only, I suppose, would pass for ‘ mid- 
dle-aged.’ But that reminds me, I must 
ascertain Dr. Blackmire’s exact age.” 

“Dr. Blackmire!” repeated Serena, 
astonished. ‘‘Can it be, is it truly Dr. 
Blackmire to whom you will be married?” 

‘‘Gertainly,” answered Isabel, well satis- 
fied at the surprise; ‘‘and think how de- 
lightful, to be a clergyman’s wife. They 
are so different from other people, you 
know—so worshiped by every one and all 
that, Ab! I shall order the most charming 
trousseau. Everything of the richest ma- 
terials, of course; but so simple, so per- 
fectly in good taste, and so becoming they 
tell me to my style. I shall give up all my 
gay amusements—the theater, opera, danc- 
ing. Do you not seeI shall conform my- 
self as no one could have conceived possi- 
ble?” 

“‘T hope so, dear Isabel,” said Serena; 
‘* because I am sure you must think of this 
choice so much more deeply than you are 
willing to say. If you renounce all your 
favorite pastimes for the sake of ‘doing 
good’—” 

But Isabel interrupted: ‘‘ For pity's sake, 
Serena, don’t make me out a saint. I shall 
do all that is right and becoming, no 
doubt; but as for making a martyr of my- 
self, I assure you I do not cherish the 
slightest intention of that.” 

And Dr. Blackmire? Had he forgotten 
the ‘‘ higher order of beings”? Alas! for 
Miss Augusta’s ‘‘ model of consistency.” 


. 


Xi. 

The face was very beautiful that looked 
upon Serena; but surely there was some- 
thing more than those eyes’ enchanting 
gaze that could hold her at a glance a pris 
oner, and draw her away with a few whis- 
pered words go trustingly with a stranger. 

They turned from the busy thoroughfare 
into a street where the dwellings rose in 
dreary grandeur. The door of one of these 
the lady entered with a night-key and bade 
Serena enter. The stairs were dark, and 
in the hall was a hush and shadow, asin a 
place where death has lately been; but the 
chamber to which they led was of bewilder- 
ing splendor. 

‘“*And were you then always a fortune 
teller?” Serena asked; believing, as she 
looked into the eyes of that queenly ludy, 
‘that fates both good and evil might be 
gathered from their depths, 

‘“*Not always,” she answered. ‘‘And 
never so truly as now. It is the past only 
that teaches the future.” 

‘“‘But you cannot know my past; and 
how then can you foretell my future?” 

The lady made no answer. She leaned 
her head upon her hand, and seemed so 
lost in deep and mournful thought as not 
even to have heard the question. Suddenly 
she turned to Serena. ‘‘ Have you ever 
heard,” she asked, ‘‘from lips that are 
dear to you the name ‘ Helena’?” 

This question called forth the story of 
the greyhound “Snow,” who wore that 
name upon his collar; and while the crim- 
son flashed to the listener’s cheek at that 
relation Serena told her also of the por. 
trait in Harold’s tower. 

‘* And does he ever look upon that pic 

ture?” 
_ "My father looked upon it,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘when we turned it for me to the 
light, because I said a heart was buried 
there.” 

The crimson faded from the averted face. 
‘* He told you its history,” shemurmured, 
and, trembling arose,went to the window, 
and stood there for a moment looking out 
into the.deepening shades. Then, with an 
impulsive movement returned; threw her- 
self on her knees before Serena, and, hid- 
ing her face, wept like a child. 





‘*He never told me its history,” Serena 
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whispered; ‘‘nor havel asked. For from 


the moment when with childish curiosity 
she had sought to unravel little ‘‘ Snow’s” 
history, and Harold with saddened eyes had 
repulsed the question, her research ended. 
Thenceforth, so complete with reverence 
was her love to him, his past was held as 
sacred as her mother’s grave. 

““You spoke truly,” Helena said lifting 
her head at last and looking upward to 
Serena’s face, to meet that radiant pity, 
‘« when you said a heart was buried there. 
My child, you have strangely moved me, 
I am not often thus weak. Tears visit 
me but seldom, and you must forget these. 
Yet tears are sweet; why should they be 
forgotten? Even when they are wrung 
from a poisoned life, there is virtue in 
them. Sweeter than smiles, kinder, truer. 
No, do not forget these. . . Pe 
brought you here to tell you your fortune. 
Isaid I could learn the future from the 
past, and so I may; but from my own past 
only. . . Life’s page is open and is the 
same to all. One reads it half in play; an- 
other quickly in passing; one spells it out, 
word after word, as a nun tells the beads 
of her rosary. Kneeling, one by the day- 
light reads it; and one by the glare of 
torches: and one through darkest night, 
with streaming eyes, has traced the burn- 
ing characters. Allreadthesume. . . . 
Now mark me. Woman’s fateis on you 
Call yourself ‘a child,’ if you will. Be for 
a little time longer, if you can, light 
hearted, innocent, happy. You cannot es 
cape the grief and the bitterness. There is 
acurse upon you. You are a woman.” 

‘« You speak wildly to me,” Serena said. 
‘*T cannot understand you. I know there 
is sorrow for all; but I think there is no 
curse even for the most deeply erring. 
God’s love is infinite. Can mortals sin 
more than Christ can forgive?” 

“Hush!” Helena said. ‘‘Let us not 


argue. We have but a brief hour. I 
must hasten. The friend you call 
‘father’ has been kind to you. He is 


noble and good. Do not forsake him. 
There is another who would lead you 
away—young, strong, ardent. You met 
him first in deep solitude, among the wild 
hills of an island. Be not surprised that 
I know your secret. Life’s page is the 
same to all. Every heart has its own 
episode of passion, its own isolated ex- 
perience, so apart from every-day events 
that it seems unnatural, but which, never- 
theless, is real and true. A woman’s 
love is threefold: in part, an earthly flame, 
veiling itself in the illusion of romance, 
whose misty dream-clouds float away and 
leave only ashes; in part, the soul’s pure 
and fervent reverence for its ideal. This 
is perhaps worship, and in the highest 
form; seeking and adoring the Infinite God 
ina ‘“‘ way” far above the first instincts, 
above even the rich avenues of Nature, 
through the divinely human, If you 
would be a Christian, beware of idolatry 
and give this love to Christ. And again 
there isa yearning for sympathy in the 
actual scenes and daily strife of life; in its 
joys and its sorrows, its perplexities and 
its hope; and not only for sympathy, but 
for protection and tenderness. The love 
that crowns this desire is safe. Wait till 
you find it. Of Conrad, Sarena,- beware! 
Beware how you trust him, how ever you 
yield to him.” She leaned forward and 
whispered. And Serena bowed to a secret 
blown as a reed to the tempest. 

She learned, moreover, Helena’s story; 
from her own lips the story of ‘‘ La Rose.” 
And now that she knew her penitence, but 
knew too Harold’s wrongs, could she say 
to her: ‘‘ He will forgive. Return”? No. 
Even with her brief insight into life, Serena 
felt there is a siu that passes man’s forgive- 
ness; felt the truth of Helena’s closing 
words: ‘‘ Between him and me thereis a 
great gulf fixed.” 

The door below was noisily closed, 
Up the stairs came hasty footsteps and 
toward the chamber; and Serena had but a 
moment in which to obey her companion 
and hide away in a darkened apteroom, 
when Conradentered. She knew his voice 
and could clearly, through the papels, hear 
his first words to Helena; but afterward 
their voices fell so low she could not dis- 
tinguish them. 

Long were the hours of her imprison- 
ment; and, in the tumult of thoughts, her 
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soul was shaken as never before. That 


single night seemed to comprise a lifetime. 

Helena came for her at last, and, with 
her finger pressed upon her lips, led her 
silently through ‘the chamber. In the hall 
she paused. ‘‘ When again you look upon 
that picture,” she whispered, ‘‘think of 
me. There isa cross upon that woman’s 
breast. I have one also. Hers hangs 
lightly; but mine is heavy—heavy and 
cold. Ah! avery frozen thing can burn 
more cruelly than fire. It was to save you 
from bearing to your grave a cold and 
heavy burden that I brought you here, 
and to save him from sorrow.” 

The outer door was open, and sunshine 
gleamed along the streets with all the fresh- 
ness of the early morning. Laborers were 
hastening to their work; tradesmen were 
opening their shop-windows; housemaids 
had brought their brooms to frosty steps 
and pavements; newsboys and shrill-voiced 
market people were abroad; the ‘‘ worka- 
day” relations of life began to be broadly 
hinted at, and to Serena, hastening home- 
ward, the night’s adventure seemed but as 
a feverish dream, from which it was good 
be awakened. 


XII. 

Not by any means asa dream was that 
adventure treated. 

Yet, if Miss Augusta, standing before 
Serena that morning in the chill breakfast, 
room, with her tall figure drawn to its ut- 
most hight, her black, piercing eyes flash- 
ing angrily, and her lip curled in scorn; if, 
standing thus in the unwomanly attitude of 
condemnor and judge, she had but paused 
and considered, there would never have 
fallen from her lips such withering words. 

If she had trusted a little more to inno- 
cence of youth, it would have been far 
better; orif she had remembered how often 
one imprudence, too harshly dealt with, 
one hour of erring, unforgiven, have led 
through dangerous paths to fatal ends, 

Well for her if at that moment she 
could have exchanged the all intellectual 


wealth that was her pride, the accumula- ' 


tien of years from the deep mines of science 
and lore which was her treasure, for one 
spark of that pure Christian charity which | 
“‘thinketh no evil” and ‘‘is kind.” For 
knowledge shall vanish away, but charity 
never faileth. It endures ‘‘when that which 
is perfect is come, and that which is ‘in 
part’ shall be done away.” 
XIV. 

Over sea and land gathered the twilight ; 

and to the city came, with heavy wings 


} and trailing shades-of gloom, heaviest and 


darkest over the dwellings of the poor ; and 
hardly seemed the same that afar to hills 
and streams and quiet fields brought gifts 
of peace and showed the tenderness of Na- 
ture. For the aspects of Heaven’s messen- 
gers are not alike toall. To the beautiful 
they are beautiful ; to the sorrowing, sad ; 
to the hopeful, smiling ; reproachful to 
the erring ; and angels to the good. 

Scarcely a month had passed since Se. 
rena had fled to Margaret, leaving no mes- 
sage save that contained in a brief note to 
Miss Augusta: ‘‘I go where my father will 
approve. Do not seek me.” 

Many changes had fallen within the 
month, Harold had not returned, though the 
ship in which he was expected has been due 
many days. Margaret, who had given Se- 
rena such kindly welcome, was prostrate 
now with illness; for a contagious fever 
had spread through the crowded lodging- 
house and attacked her among its earliest 
victims. Nor was thisall. The little store 
which since her husband’s death she had, 
by the most patient industry and by occa- 
sional gifts from Mr. Clare, been enabled to 
save against ‘‘a dark day ” she had recently 
been induced by her employer to invest in 
an enterprise that, suddenly failing, not 
only involved him in ruin, but overwhelmed 
in greater losses her little all, 

Serena learned thus one of those sad les. 
sons of the poor: How close at hand to 
‘daily bread” is utter destitution. Pride, 
and something more than pride, awakened 
by Miss Augusta’s words, separated hercom- 
pletely from city friends, and, until she could 
see her father, even from the island. Her 
purse was quite emptied. Many possessions 
of Margaret had already sacrificed, 
and all of value that Serena had brought 





with her, in her impulsive flight, excepting 
the chain and locket, Harold’s sacred gift, 
from which she felt she could never part. 

And now in the twilight she wandered 
forth, seeking purchasers from door to 
door for little articles of handiwork; but 
finding none—finding only coldness and 
heartless suspicion. 

Wearicd and disheartened, she chose an 
obscure corner of a doorstep, where, un- 
noticed, she might rest and gather fresh 
courage. 

A carriage drove up near by, and ladies 
in fair evening dresses came out from a 
cheerful house, lifted their flowing skirts 
daintily from the carriage-steps, bowed their 
graceful heads beneath the curtain, and 
presently were whirled away. A beggar 
opposite staggered dizzily through the iron 
gate, and with a gesture of despair went 
famished onward. 

Up and down the broad avenue beyond 
poured ceaseless counter-currents. From 
darkness behind to darkness beyond, a 
stream of human faces, with eloquent fea- 
tures, revealing to the unheeding Jamps 
every passion of the soul. From this a 
street, diverging, lifted dim, irregular 
towers, and faint lamps marked the per- 
spective of its gloom. A watehman paced 
to and fro and struck the pavement with 
his club; but no authority could drive the 
horror from the place. The scourge had 
swept it of a baunting midnight crime, 

To Serena, looking upon these scenes, 
the world seemed very strange. Heavily 
and closely pressed upon her the weight of 
Life—its mystery, its melancholy, and its 
loneliness. 

Its mystery; for whence came that re- 
sistless tide of people and whither shall it 
go? And why are so many faces marked 
with care and sorrow and so many forms 
distorted with disease? And why are 
people such strangers to each other? Why 
is there such division between the poor 
and the rich? What is this spell of gold? 


|] And why is that street beyond the avenue 


full of horror? What is this blight of sin? 

Its melancholy! For she had heard, and 
the hour almost taught her to believe, that 
every gwave in all the living tide lifts 
itself, with many achings, to catch a gleam 
of light; which, having caught, it can but 
dash away broken upon a thousand tears; 
then turn, darkened and faint, to hide 
itself in that deep gulf where no wind stirs, 
nor ray falls, nor solitary bird dips wing. 

Its loneliness! Will not Nature, the 
divine mother, turn pitying to that? Yes; 
but to-night the stars are wrapped in 
clouds and the gates of her entrance are 
locked. 

Memory came and comforted Serena 
with a vision of the past. 

Once more a child, she nestled to Har- 
old’s side in the boat, not cold nor afraid. 
Once more, within the sheltering cabin of 
his ship, he draws her gently to him and 
says, in his deep, kind voice: ‘‘ Some one 
to love and to cling to; some one to share 
with you a pleasant home, to provide food 
and raiment for your body and your mind; 
to love you tenderly and protect you from 
the dangers of the world—would you not 
call such a friend your father?” 

Now every word he said is touched into 
flame, so that they shine to her like those 
signs or inscriptions whose characters are 
formed with burning lamps. 

Rested at last, with fresh courage she 
arose and told her errand at another door, 
and was ushered into a spacious hall, where 
there were strains of beguiling music, and 
glimpses through open doors of figures 
gliding in the dance. But something was 
over all, that Serena had not known—some- 
thing that filled her with dread; and the 
touch of a hand upon her arm chilled her 
through. And a man, once ‘strong and 
bright and bold,’ reeled heavily toward 
her, his eyes swimming in unnatural light, 
a burning flush across his cheeks and 
brow. 

In @ moment she darted away, sprang 
down the steps, and flew up the street to the 
place where Margaret's Willie waited upon 
the avenue, snatched his hand with an 
eagerness that frightened him, and gasped 
in hollow tones: ‘‘ Let us go home,” 


XV. 
Only a trifling toy of pearls and gold, a 





pictured face, a lock of hair. Isit worth so 
many sighs? 

The store before her trembles like a 
painted banner in the wind, and the gems 
under the window-pane glide away like 
bubbles beneath her tearful gaze. She 
would turn back, but for the thought of 
Margaret tossing upon her pillow in feverish 
pain, the children crying in distress, and 
the stern voice of the landlord sounding in 
her ears: ‘I will not wait another day!” 

Holding her treasure closely in her hand, 
she enters theshop. The master is at the 
moment engaged, and a clerk, bringing ber 
a chair, says she will have only a few min- 
utes to wait. But the minutes seem hours, 
for she thinks of the night she accepted 
the gift—of her father’s dear words and of 
the wide sea that rolls between that hour 
and this. d 

The master comes at last; and she gives 
her request and the casket, which he takes 
to another part of his shop, for examina- 
tion, seems then along time gone. He is 
considering, hesitating, perhaps. Ahi if he 
should refuse! She has been already re- 
pulsed, and the experience was hard; be- 
sides, where shall she go next? But he 
does not refuse, and, with the money for 
which she had brought the pledge, he re- 
turns that also into her hand. ‘* No,” she 
says, softly; ‘‘ you are to keep this.” But, 
looking up to his face, she reads in his 
eyes the kindness he means, Aud worth a 
thousandfold the jewels of those richly- 
laden shelves are the tears of compassion 
that sparkle to Serena in that good man’s 
eyes. How, indeed, in comparison, his store 
is but a picture, and the gems glide away 
like blushing bubbles before those precious 
drops. 

For the finest diumond that ever shook 
upon its viewless wings the colors of the 
light, or flashed from woman’s breast its 
soft electric fires, will fall into the ashes 
and the dark. But the diamond of the 
soul, ‘‘ the tear most sacred shed for other’s 
paio,” the angels have treasured it, It can- 
not be lost, 


XVI. 

She encountered Conrad in a dim place 
of the city, where twilight and misery met, 
and, drawing her hand within his arm, he 
drew her passively away with him, deeper 
into the dark. 

‘*Tell, me,” he said, ‘‘all your troubles. 
Are you afraid to trust me, who would 
trust you with all things?” 

Then she thrust aside her doubt, the re- 
gret she had felt in meeting him, now that 
she knew the dark secret he had so long 
concealed. She cast aside Helena’s warn- 
ing, aud did as he would have her do— 
trusted him. She whispered to him her 
grief of griefs; that the ship in which 
Harold was to have sailed, long due, bad 
not yet reached the port. There had been 
a wild storm along the coast and people 
trembled for her fate. 

He tried to comfort her and cast his 
strong love before her—so strong and so 
dangerous—like a burning shield. 

He said her sorrow endeared her to him 
more than words could express; that when 
she wept he felt her sobs close-upon his 
breast; that the world was only dear to 
him because she lighted it; there was 
nothing so difficult or so daring he would 
not do for her suke; and that he gave her 
very life to her again and again! 

He reminded her of that island far away 
whose shores the warm blue sea-waves 
laved and whose bowers waited in fullness 
and ripeness to be Love’s bower. But 
she bade him not tell her. ‘‘ There is but 
one Island,” said Serena, ‘‘ for me.” 

Yet she felt he was kind; and promised, 
in parting, that he should help her in this 
time of ber need. ‘‘ Meet me bere at this 
hour to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘and Margaret 
and her children shall want no more,” 
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But who shall promise for to-morrow? 
When again the twilight came, and until 
its gray clouds blackened into night, he 
waited for her in vain. For from the side 
of Margaret Serena could not be spared. 

At noon there had fallen a change on 
little Jessie. Her burning thirst was gone; 
in her tiny pulse the fire burned low; the 
bright intelligence faded from her eyes. 
When a neighbor came to take her brothers 
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away to sleep in another room, and Serena 
led them to the bed to bid their darling 
‘* good-night,” she bad not a single kiss to 
give. Not one little loving look or word. 
But later, affrighted from low-moaning 
slumber by her mother’s wild talk, for 
Margaret’s mind wandered far and wide in 
the gloom that night, the dear little girl 
stretched pleadingly forth her wasted 
hands. 

‘“Yes, I will take you in my arms,’ 
Serena said. And, placing upon tbe table 
the lotions and medicines she mizht want» 
she seated herself beside it with the child. 
One brief, faint little smile Jessie gave, con- 
tent to rest her head upon that friendly 
breast and feel safe arms around her; then 
sank exhausted into her moaning sleep. 

The house was very still. Not a footstep, 
not a syllable, not a sound astir; and with- 
out only the sobbingof the homeless wind 
and the ceaseless roll of wheels. Sud- 
denly Margaret started from her pillow with 
a piercing shriek and eyes dilated with 
terror. Then, with a plaintive cry that 
broke into mutterings, fell heavily back. 

So quietly now, her moaning ceased, 
sleeps little Jessie, that when the cburch- 
clock strikes ‘twelve,’ und every stroke is 
as aniron blow upon the breast, and the 
harsh knell so lengthens in the distance 
it seems it will never die away, she lies 
quite calm and still. So sweetly sleeps, Se- 
rena is afraid to stir, almost afraid to 
breathe, lest she should awaken her. ‘‘ This 
peaceful slumber,” she thinks, ‘* will make 
the darling well.” 

The fire on the hearth bas gone out; but 
around the child are wrapped the folds of 
the cloik, and ber hands and feet are 
quite warm. But Serena shivers with cold; 
for close upon the midnight there has gath- 
ered through the room a strange chill. 
Alas! alas! for those who by the dead or 
dying have felt that midnight chill, 

Again springs Margaret from her pillow 
with frantic look and scream; then falling 
prostrate, darts upon Serena a fierce 
g»ze. The poor girl trembles to be alone; 
and bethinks herself, for the candle wastes 
apace, that when that light is gone there is 
no other within her reach. Turning away 
from Margaret, she prays for dawn. 

But close upon the midnight another 
change, and a sound within little Jessie’s 
throat, as if the loosened threads of life 
were tangling her light breath. And for 
the first time the thought flashes across 
Serena’s mind: ‘*The child may die to- 
night.” She bends ber ear close to the 
fading cheek, and whispers: ‘‘ Little dar- 
ling, do you know me? Tell me, sweet 
child, do you know me?” But not a word 
returns. 

Presently a footstep hastens along the 
street and up the steps; a key is turned in 
the door; footsteps through the hall and 
up the long, uncarpeted stairway. Serena 
siezes upon them with acraving heart; but 
a door above is harshly closed, a bolt is 
drawn, and all again is still. 

Wearily, wearily wears the night. Mar- 
garet mutters distracted words; the candle- 
light flares in the socket; unearthly shades 
start up around the- room and beckon and 
frown and faint. And now a tremor shakes 
the little frame. The arms are uplifted; 
the rayless eyes turn upward; the features 
are swept with a pang. 

Faintly and fitfully glares the light. 
Margaret’s mutterings have ceased. Serena 
calls to her: ‘‘ Margaret! Margaret! Mar- 
garet!” But not aword. All deatbly still, 
And a terrible presence in the room; an 
awefulness from without, creeping breath- 
lessly in the dark, nearer and nearer still. 

The child lies motionless. Serena, quiv- 
ering with »nguish, puts her band beneath 
the cloak and feels the feet. A moment 
ago they were quite warm. Now they are 
chilling fast. She reaches upward and 
touches the hand. It is stiff in death. 

The light flickers no more. It is dead. 
Alldark! All still. The last fluttering gasp 
given; the last faint breath spent. The 
lifeless form of little Jessie lies in Serena’s 
arms. The spirit is gone forth, 

Softly the door opened and a girl, bear- 
ing a lamp, came in. It was Elsie, the 
gentlest inmate of the crowded lodging- 
house, In her snow-white night dress, 
with her pale, kind face, she seemed to Se 
rena some pitying spirit of the night, sent 

orth to minister. 
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Silently and tenderly together they com- 
posed to its last sleep the little form. 

Jessie was a child of the poor, The 
clothes that were left to be folded away 
were very few and plain—the little shoes 
much worn; scarce any toys; a tiny cup; a 
pictured plate; a pillow; a little chair; a 
book, with a weary alphabet; a string of 
uncounted beads; a little forbidden image 
—of a lamb. 

And such a quiet little girl! With so 
small a part in all this busy world! A few 
smiles; a few gusbing tears; words lightly 
spoken; footprints quiekly faded; a few 
touches of love upon her mother’s breast; 
a few meek glances of reproof; kisses; 
kindly gleams from the true eyes of child- 
hood, In such a crowded world, was this 
much loss? 

Ali! who shall tell how many and many 
and many a leaf, never to bud agalp, is 
shaken down from the windswept tree on 
the grave of a little child! 
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THE repeal of the Test Act, just fifty years 
ago, marks the commencement of an era of 
rapid development, such as finds no parallel 
in any previous period of our history. It has 
affected equally our social, political, avd re- 
ligious life. In truth, the repeal of the Sacra- 
mental Test was the emancipation of religion ; 
the setting it free to accomplish its mission in 
elevating and purifying the social and political 
life of the community. And the results have 
been remarkable in the secular quite, as much 
as in the spiritual sphere. Till those acts 
were repealed, high-minded spiritual men, if 
they happened to belong to Nonconformist 
churches, were forbidden to serve their coun- 
try in any positions of trust or influence, ex- 
cept by stealth, as it were, or under penalties. 
And this condition of things, if it cramped avd 
distorted, as it unquestionably did, the devel- 
opment of our churches, was fraught with far 
greater detriment to the best intererts of the 
state. The repeal of the Test at once exerted 
an elevating and stimulating influence on our 
public life. Instead of sundering parties 
hopelessly, as had been prophesied, it began 
visibly to draw them together and weld them 
into a compact pational unity—the compactert 
which exists or ever bas existed in the world. 
it was the first and altogether the most preg- 
nant of a series of measures which will make 
our Victorian era notable through all coming 
generations. It hes brought class after class 
fully within the pale of the constitution, and 
so barmonized them with each other and the 
ruling powers that there is at this moment in 
England no class, large or small, which the 
state has the least reason to dreador from 
which it would fail to receive loyal support 
and service should any season of danger or 
difficulty appeal to the patriotic sentiment of 
the people. Grievance after grievance has 
been honestly remedied; and now all classes 
of the community have a firm coufidence that 
all just claims will be fairly considered by the 
intelligence and the moral sense of the people, 
and will win their way to recognition within a 
reasonable time. The repeal of the Sacra- 
mental Test struck the keynote of that 
progress. The bistory of this country since 
bas been that of steady, coustant, and rapid 
improvement, in which all the provinces of 
our interest and activity as a people have 
shared. We are enormously richer. Popula- 
tion, wealth, and the means of epjoyment have 
multiplied themselves with wonderful rapid- 
ity; but, with them, there has been a stcady 
progress in intelligence, in culture, in moral 
self-control, in consideration for the weak, the 
poor, the helpless, and, generally, in the mor- 
als and manners of the population. I know 
that many earnest aud experienced philan- 
thropists would bere interpose a question, and, 
pointing to the enormous consumption of 
alcoholic drink, to the miserable deimoraliza- 
tion and degradation of which drunkenness is 
the cause, and to the frequency with which 
this eource of vice and crime is denounced, not 
by philanthropists only, but by judges on the 
judgment--eat, would ask ; Is there not here a 
manifest loss to be ret against the conspicuous 
gain in other directions over which we rejoice? 
Is not this form of vice gaining on us daily? 
Does it not threaten to eat the very heart of 
our national vigor and manliness away? This 
is not the place to discuss the statistics of that 
question; but I must briefly express my con- 
viction that in this direction also our advance 
has been real and solid; and that, frightful as 
the demoralization still is of which drink is 
the parent, it is unquestionably a less deadly 
mischief to the community than it was fifty 
years ago. I travela good deal about En- 
gland, and I try to keep my eyes open while I 





travel; and I must bear my witness that there 


is less drunkenvess to be seen about the streets 
and roads year by year. But this is, of course, 
avery rough test. Take the drinking habits 
of the lower middle class and compare them 
with what they were even a generation ago. 
Test in the same way the professional class, 
the bar-mers, the ball, or the banquet—yes, or 
even the clerical dinner—the improvement is 
enormous. The drunkenness of to-day seems 
80 widespread and terrible because the con- 
science, vot of religious people only, but of 
the secular community, condemns it. Judges 
denounce it ; but fifty years ago they, many of 
them, practiced it, and it was parsed over 
without notice, juet because it was regarded 
asa matter of course. One very strong and 
bappy proof of the steady progress in the 
moral habits of our working classes (that 
means that the reformation which has been 
wrought in the habite of the middle and upper 
classes is steadily working downward, and 
will accomplish its benign mission among our 
industrial classes in time) is to be found in 
the wonderful way in which they have passed 
through this long period of commercial de- 
pression, without increase of pauperism, and 
without by any means exhausting, or even 
seriously impairing, the enormous stores 
which, in various ways, are accumulated by 
the working classes asa provision against a 
rainy day. Those who have pot looked into 
it would be startled at the vast total of the 
accumulated savings of the working clarses, 
which the saviogs bunks and the benefit socte- 
ties hold; and during these bad times, when 
it bas been a herd matter t» multitudes to 
live, still means of eaving have been found, 
avd the store still grows. The signs are con- 
spicuous and conclusive that steady raving 
habits are on the increase, and that from the 
moral, as well as from the intellectual point 
of view we may congratulate ourselves on the 
progress of the last fifty years. 

The religious development of the nation has 
been quite as conspicuous and fruitful. The 
Nonconformists, set free from their disabili 
ties, released from the yoke of oppression, 
came out into the daylight, and wrought io 
freedom and with power. Their numbers 
rapidly multiplied; they threw themselves 
eagerly into every liberal movement which 
promised to contribute to the welfare and hap 
piness of their fellow-men ; and they brought 
continually fresh accessions of strength to the 
Liberal cause. But the Church of England 
derived as much benefit from the Repeal as 
the Noncomformists. The period which imme- 
diately followed the recognition of the fanda- 
mental principle of civil and religious liberty, 
in the great measure which will be permanent- 
ly associated with Lord Russell’s name, wit- 
nessed, we may say, alinost the birth of a new 
spirit of voluntary activity in the Anglican 
Chureb. The Voluntary Churches being able 
to compete on something like equal terms 
with the Establishment, in their proclamation 
of the Gospel and miaistry to the public good, 
the Church was fain to study their methods 
and to learn the secret of their “ willing 
mind.”” New life entered into the Church 
when free life was accorded to the Noncon- 
formicts ; and the fifty years which have fol- 
lowed the emancipation have been years of 
self-denying, zealous activity on the part of 
the clergy and members of the Establishment 
which cast all previous periods of her history 
into the shade. She has built churches, 
schools, and mission-rooms with a vigor 
which bas surprised herself, as well as her op- 
ponents ; and, though sti)! far behind the Free 
Churches, considering her wealth and oppor- 
tunities, in the matter of gifte and ministries 
to the spiritual welfare of mankind, she bas 
developed a measure of willinghood which 
leads some of her best friends to think that it 
would be greatly to ber advantage if she were 
thrown more upon her own resources and 
would let the crutches of the state alone. 

But the chief interest in the progress of the 
last fifty years, tomy mind, isto be found in 
the remarkable theological revolution which 
they bave witnessed, and in the pew world of 
theological ideas, aims,and hopes in the midst 
of which we are living now. To understand 
it, we must glance at some of the movements 
which began to take shape at that stirring 
time. 

Those who can recall the year 1830 and the 
year immediately preceding and following it 
can recall a very remarkable period of modern 
history. There was a very restless feeling in 
society generally, as though great events were 
at hand; as though society were travailing in 
birth of a new order of things; as though an 
old world were passing away and a new world 
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much struck with a profound remark which he 

made: ‘They are quite right in talking about 

tbe end of the world. It isthe erd of a world; 

though in another sense than that of which 

they dream.”’ It was atime of deep and high 

excitement in spheres secular, as well as 

spiritual; but most emphatically was it a time 

of strong, intense agitation in the Evangelical 

section of the Christian Courch. And, as inour 

great Revolution in the 17th century, the firrt 

decisive movement came from Scotland. In 

1830 the “‘Row heresy” began to attract atten- 

tion, and a little band of profoundly spiritual 

men, who combined with rare spiritual 

gifts a high culture and a _ remarkable 

intellectual power, began to present what 

seemed to the ortbodox Scotch miod a new 

Gospel to the world. The author of what is 

known as “ the Row heresy”’ in ecclesiastical 

history was my much-honored friend, the Rev. 

McLeod Campbell, who lived to win the pro- 
found respect and honor of the Church which 
had cast bim out. Many of its most eminent 
ministers felt themselves honored by attend- 
ing bim to his grave. Closely associated with 
Mr. McLeod Campbell was a still more re- 
markable man, whose voice, as well as Mr. 

Campbell’s, was heard again and again in the 
pulpit of Claylands Chapel; and I am not sure 
that that is not the only pulpit in England, 
except that of Mr. Scott’s little chapel at 
Plumstead, in which their voices were heard 
on the Lord’s Day. Mr, Campbell was deposed 
from and Mr. Scott was refused admission 
into the ministry of the Kirk of Scotland for 
preaching doctrines which were at variance 
with the fermularies of Kirk, however pro_ 
foundly they might be in harmony with the 
Word of God. In close fellowship with these 
two great teachers was Mr. Erskine, of Livla- 
thea, whose letters have just been published 
and have been very widely read, ivtroducivg 
to multitudes in England who never heard of 
it before the great religious movement of 
which | am speaking, and which is the true 
fountain-head, I think, of mueb of that spirit- 
ual impulse which, workiug in with Cole- 
ridge’s religious philosophy, bas created the 
new world of religious thought and feeling in 
the midst of which we are living now. 

Meanwhile a great teacher, who was large- 

ly indebted for some of the bighest iufluences 
which formed his character aod shaped bis 
mission, to the little band of men whose pro- 
minent leaders I have just indicated, was be- 
coming prominent, and at last famous, in 
England, He carried on the same work of 
theological reconstruction in the English 
Church, and at the same time influenced very 
deeply all the Novconformist theological 
schools. Frederick Denison Maurice is the 
name which will remain most closely identified 
with the theological revolution in England dur- 
ing the last generation, though he was but one 
of a noble and powerful band of pioneers, of 
whom Julius Hare was the Nestor, and 
Charles Kingsley, perhaps, the Achilles ; but 
Maurice was the leader. He stood, like Saul, 
aclear head and shoulders above them all. I 
have not time on this occasion to attempt more 
than avery rapid sketch and to indicate the 
central line of the development; but, had I 
time, [ think that I could show that, while Mr. 
Maurice intellectually inherited from Cole- 
ridge, and wrought out into the practical life 
and influence of the Church, the principles 
which Coleridge, bimself the heir of the mod- 
ern Renaissance, which dates from the French 
Revolution, had put into form in his philoso- 
phy, yet that he was spiritually very deeply in- 
debied to the school of able and intensely 
earnest Scotch thinkers whom I bave men- 
tioned, and to whom, I think, belongs the hon- 
or of origivating the movement within the 
strictly ecclestastical sphere. 

There were wide diversities between the 
school of which Mr. Maurice was the leader, 
within the Anglican Church, and those who 
gathered round Mr. Erskine—diversities which 
tended, | think, to widen and are most marked 
at the present day. But there was a far pro- 
founder unity. The Scotch teachers and Mr. 
Maurice started from the same fundamental 
position and theologically were more com- 
pletely at one than a casual student of their 
writings would suppose. But Mr. Maurice’s 
position was much, I should be tempted to ssy 
from my point of view grievously, complicated 
by bis position as a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, and the necessities which that posi- 
tion imposed upon him. Mr, Campbell and 
Mr. Scott moved inafree atmosphere. Their 
Church had rejected them; they had nothing 
to do but to speak, write, and work on in free- 
dom, until, as one of them said, they should 





were being born. There were many confident 
predictions in those days that the world was 
coming toan end. I can remember hearing of 
some earnest but fanatical Evangelical Chris- 
tians who were off for Jerusalem, assured that 
the sign of the Son of Man was in the heavens 
and that the kingdom of millennial glory 
would immediately appear. I remember talk- 
ing of that matter, many, many years ago, with 





the late Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, and being 


b a blessing to the Church which had 
cast them out. They were not in any wise 
hampered by formularies, by confessions or 
legal judgments. Mr. Maurice, I think, was. 
He had to harmonize human confessions and 
the orgenization of a Church which, in pomp, 
wealth, worldly position, and authority, was at 
the opposite pole to the Apostolic with these 
great spiritual ideas which he drew out of the 





Word of God. His marvelous, almost unpar- 
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alleled, intellectual force ‘and subtlety enabled 
him to accomplish ‘what ‘appeared an impos- 
sible task, with a success which made the 
Church of Eugland a possible spiritual home 
for 4 larze band of her ablest and most de- 
voted ministers ; bot it was at a cost, I think, 
which was little appreciated and which is 
making the Broad Church party which he 
founded a party of feebleness, smaller in nam- 
ber and in int<llectual and spiritual influence 
year by year. 

But the influence of great teachers is never 
to be measured by the strength of the party 
which they léave behind them to carry on 
their work. That is the least part of their Jeg- 
acy to the world. It is the work which they do 
in their opponents ; it is the influence with 
which they saturate the intellectual and moral 
atmosphere of their times, and which tinges 
and perbaps even leavens parties at the oppo- 
site pole to themselves, by which, though dead, 
they are yet speaking to and acting upon the 
world. If you wantto measure George Fox’s 
influence, do not look at the Quakers. Rather 
look away from them. Look at the whole lib- 
eral progress of the last two centuries, of 
which they were the martyrs and confessors. 
If you want to know what Plato wrought, you 
must look away from philosophical echools, 
and you must measure the influence which the 
most spiritual minds have brought to bear on 
the structure and development of Christian 
society. So Mr. Maurice wrought mightily— 
not on the formation of a party; but on the 
education of the mind of this great country to 
understand, better than it had ever understood 
before, what Christ meant by the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

And now what was the ‘Row heresy” 
which made so much noise in its day and was 
the parentofsomuch? Let me rather, instead 
of occupying you with technical docrrinal 
terms and pleadings, inquire what was the 
fundamental principle underlying the doctrinal 
ideas of these teachers, which has wrought 
such aradical revolution in our English and, 
in a measure, in our Scotch theology. I think 
it was this: that the fatherly nature and char- 
acter of God is the basis of all his relations to 
and dealings with the great human» world. In 
Cbrist God reveals himself to all men as the 
Father and claims fron all men the love and 
cbedience of sons. Mr. Erskine puts the mat- 
ter very clearly ina letter, which those who can 
refer to the published volumes of his ‘* Letters” 
will fiod in Vol. Il, p. 322. There isthe Row 
heresy in its core, It is the doctrine which 
you have hcard preached for many years here 
and at Claylands; and it is not too much to 

say that it is the doctrine which is now accept- 
ed asthe truth of the Gospel by most of the 
thoughtful teachers in our body and in other 
Noncouformist bodies and in some of the most 
influential pulpite of the Established Church. 
The rivht of every man to say to God *‘ My 
Father,’”’? and to believe that a Father’s pity 
aud a Father’s love are already there, not only 

waiting to welcome him, but drawing him ever, 

in ways that he knows aot, to the rest of the 

Futher’s bosom, to the peace and the joy of 
the Father’s home, where it is the yearning 

desire of God in Christ that all shall meet at 

last and be biessed—this is the truth to woich 

meu like Mr. Erskine, half a century ago, be- 

gan to bear earnest and emphatic witness, and 

this is the truh which has made all things 

new in the theological and ecclesiastical world 

of our time. 

Dariog mavy generations, perhaps it would 

not be too much to say since the Reformation, 
the rectoral aspect of the divine nature and 
relations had mainly occupied the attention of 
theologians. The King on the throne of the 
kingdom, ruling in right:ousness and mani- 
festing the various attributes of bis nature in 
the administration of his universal govern- 
ment, disposing of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects with absolute sovereignty, illustrating 
his mercy fn the free salvation of those whom 
he had selected to be the objects of his com- 
passion, and his justice by the stern punish- 
ment of those whom he willed to leave to their 
righteous doom ; but so ruling all that a glori- 
ous manifestation of his moral attributes should 
result, and be as the sunlight to his eternal 
kingdom—this is probably the central idea of 
the most dominant school of theology since 
the Refurmation in this country and in Amer- 
ica; redemption being regarded as a scheme 
devised by mercy to meet a flaw which had 
dieclosed itself in the scheme of the creation, 
to repair a breach which the rebellion of man’s 
free will against bis God and Kiog had caused, 
rather than as the manifestation of the essen- 
tial nature and mind of God toward the crea- 
ture—the working out of the purpose with 
which the Lord had made the worlds. 


The new school of Christian thought, the 
outline of whose history I am briefly indicat- 
ing, regards ‘‘ the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’ as the ground and root of 
every relation which God sustaius, and every 
manifestation of himself which he has made to 
the world. It accepts the sentence ‘*‘ God is 
love” as the perfect revelation of the Divine 


so-called “‘modern conveniences.’”’ 
of these are burfed out of sight that only skilled 
examination can determine their value or 
whether the family will have a safe fall and 
winter dwelling-place. The subject is pressed 
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Name, and it sees in the redemptive work of 
the Incarnate Word the way by which the 
Father is seeking to reconcile man aud all 
things to bimeelf, in closer and holier bonds 


Creator, thé subject tothe Kiog. This seems 
to me to be the truth which underlies all the 
action and the utterance of the teachers of 
whom I am speaking; and it is the truth 
which has been steadily winning ite wey dur- 
ing the last generation to the high places of 
our theological schools. The fatherly relation 
of God to man as man, aud to the whole sys- 
tem of things of which man is the center, is 
the key-thought of the theology which is most 
deeply influencing the geveration in the midst 
of which we are livivg now, 
There is no radical inconsistency, when the 
truth is fairly considered, between the view 
which presents the rectoral character of God 
as the key to his relations and dealings with 
mankind and that which magnifies the Father 
as the Name which the “only begotten and 
well-beloved Son” has made known to the 
world, For the perfect Father is th» perfect 
Ruler. There is no rule which maintains 
righteousness so sternly and so enforces obe- 
dience to law, at any cost, as that rule which 
is guided by a perfect wisdom and inspired by 
a perfect love. All the tremendous suffering 
of which this universe is the theater is the 
instrument of a Fatber’s discipline, to teach 
Obedience, submission to law, concord with 
the essential nature of things, to his sons. 
Because the Love is so perfect, the law is so 
absolute, and tbe hand which maintains it is eo 
stern aud inexorable. But behind all the dis- 
cipline, which is so sharp and keen that wise 
men have been driveu to question the good- 
ness of Him who made and who rules the 
worlds; behind all the awful realm of law, 
whose terrible pressure is upon us On every 
band, there is the Love which gavethe measure 
of its depth and tenderness on Calvary, and 
the hope which the magnitude, the utterness 
of that sacrifice expounds. In other words, 
the progress of the last fifty years in the 
theological sphere has been mainly a discovery 
of the Father, and the apprebension of all 
which that means and promises to the world. 
What depth of power lies in it is, I think, 
very strikingly expressed iv a letter from Mr. 
Carlyle to Mr. Erskine (“‘ Letters,’’ Vol. II, p. 
824), from which I quote a passage: *‘‘ Our 
Father, which art in Heaven ; hallowed be thy 
name, thy will be done.’ What else can we say? 
The other night, in my sleepless tossings about, 
which were growiog more and more miserable, 
these words, that brief and grand prayer, came 
strangely into my mind, with an altogether 
new emphasis ; as if written and shining for 
me in mild, pure splendor, on the black bosom 
of the night there; when I, as it were, read 


than those which unite the creature to’ the’ 


upon us by a revelation within the last few 
days. On a beautiful slope of land over in 
New Jersey more than fifty boys are down with 
typhoid fever. It is atastate iustitution, lo- 
tel on good ground , in an open country, 
and in buildings furni-hed with allthe modern 
appointments, . 
The housekeeping, in its usual sense, is ex- 
cellent; the discipline, fecding, aud care of 
the eformatory admirabic, and the perscni.el of 
the boys all that could be asked. Bul some 
of the newer buildings were furnished with 
pipes, sewers, etc. ; and some of the older ones 
have recently had changes made, connected 
with the introduction of steam heating-appar- 
atus. The well-water is drawn by steam-suc- 
tion from two tanks, which are more objection- 
able thau most surface wells. 
By a clear error of construction, a discharge 
of sewage took place under the floor of one of 
the buildings, » hen the amount was in the least 
excessive. Here and there a trap had been 
overlooked in another building, notwithstand- 
ing direct irstructions had been given. Some 
of the traps were out of order. There was no 
roof ventilation of soil-pipes ; and none on the 
ground within several hundred yards of where 
various pipes united to pour their contents into 
drains of much less caliber than that of the 
united pipes. Then the necessary fall had : vi- 
dently pot been accurately determined. Diph- 
theria occurred somewhatinthe spring months 
and vague suspicions of something wrong had 
been excited, At length a boy necessarily con- 
fined within doors got an overcharge of sewer- 
gas, aud of drinking-water fair to the smell but 
not pure for drink. Theresult isa pure case 
of typhoid and two full fever-wards in an in- 
ati'ution noted for its excellent management 
and its uniform salubrity. The state board of 
health is sent for, and, aftertwo days of in- 
epection, the concealed sources of the evil are 
fully identified. Similar errors of construciion 
are constantly occurring in many of our cities 
and in first-class country houses. Because of 
compensating circumstances—such as free ex- 
posure of inmates to out-door alr, good con- 
stitutiuns, etc.—tbere is not always an out- 
break. Often the only munifestation is want 
of vigor aud energy on the part of those who 
cccupy the house most of the time. Then in 
cities the water-supply is often kept uncon- 
taminated. Toere may be much discharge of 
filtby liquids and much bad air afloat, whicb 
does not cause typhoid unless the specific 
particle happens to be developed. It is only 
when heat, moisture, and organic matter 
meet that the most pronounced developments 
are made, With our present free introduction 
of water and the wastage of it inside of build- 
ings, with our heatirg methods and sewerage- 
pipe systems, there is no security but to have 





them word by word, with a sudden check tomy 
imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness 
of composure which was much unexpected. 
Not for, perhaps, thirty or forty years bad [ 
once formally repeated that prayer. Nay, [ 
pever felt before bow intensely the voice of 
man’s soul it is; the inmost aspiration of all 
tbat is high aod pious ip poor huwan nature ; 
right wortby to be recommended with an ‘after 
this manner pray ye.’”’ 

And here is the key to the theology of the 
future, as it bas been molding and guiding 
our progress through the last generation. I[ 
shall take ao opportunity of pointing out to 
you before long how it has wrougbt on and in 
religious parties in our times, and how it stands 
related to the importaut religious mov 


te 


at least annual inspections, tuch as will test the 
whole matter. Even where the first work has 
been well done, sewer-gas or rats may gnaw 
the pipe, or the joints crack, or metals become 
thioned, or water-traps efphon, and sosuch ac- 
cidents happen as are sure to admit sewerage 
gas into the houses or toak the surrou: ding 
soil. Sometimes it is the neighbor house that 
causes all the trouble. The more we investi- 
gate the sources of disease, the more it is evi- 
dent that these artificial factors thereof must 
be abated. Skill must be tested, and the knowl- 
edge of the sanitarian supplement that of the 
heuse-engineer or mechanist. Itis no longer 
mere carp*ntry or masonry, but a series of 
tubes and fixtures, that involves some of the 
nicest questions of physics and philosophy. 
Q 





and controversies which at present affect avd 
in uo small measure perplex and distract the 
Church. 

| 


Suntary 


THE NECESSITY OF HOUSEHOLD 
SANITARY INSPECTION. 


A society has recently been formed in Edin- 
boro’ for inspectiog the sauitary condition of 
dwellings. The evils of bad air, stagnant 
moisture, suspicious closets, and defective 
sewers have so unmistakably declared them- 
selves in prevailiug sicknesses and excessive 
mortality tables that numbers have associated 
themselves together to employ an expert, ata 
guinea a year, who shall thoroughly examine 
the household condition and be responsible 
for its constructive fitness. This tax is far 
cheaper than exposure to evils which cause 
lassitude, sickness, and death to very many— 
not only in crowded tenements, but in palatial 
residences. 

As the citizens are hastening home from 
their summer resorts, it is important that 
the house shall be found fitted for occupancy— 
not only by its cheery furniture and home-like 
ornaments ; but by a proper condition of the 
So many 








§ bow, our dwellings must be delivered 
from the risks of being a part of a general eys- 
tem of sewers. Streets or outside sewers must 
be so ventilated as to secure their healthful- 
ness, aod then the house connecting-pipes have 
such kinds of traps as will prevent inward suc 

tion, and such construction and situation as 
will make it possible to inspect them extervally 
and cleanse them internally. Women and chil- 
dren are suffering more than men from house- 
hold errors, because they spend so much more 
time within doors. No doubt some of the ail- 
ments which are attributed to sex aud educa- 
tion are far more due tothe contaminated air 
which is found within the house. Day after 
day and week after week there is a trespass 
upon vital force, until a pale face, or a narrowed 
chest, ora consumptive cough tells that the 
foundations of vigor are beingsapped. These 
local outbreaks are not exceptional or accident- 
al occurrences ; but are to be accepted as warn- 
ings. We cannot so alter the laws of Nature 

by stickiog everything out of sight or under- 

ground. Wewant pure soil, pure air, pure 


water, good fcod, and then it is wonderful how 
much the human system can resist and endure, 
But these are the cardival virtues of the pbhvys- 
ical structure, and perilous is that home which 
bas them not. 

EE 


Dr. J. E. PoLuock in a recent lecture, laid 
down the rule that a consumptive patient 
should never be sent to travel for his health 
who is pot in the quiescent stage of disease, or 
who, io other words, is feverish, with bigh 
evening temperature, or who has such second- 
ary complications as diarrh@a or gastric dis- 
order, or with both lungs diseased. 









JAPANESE AND ENGLISH ART. 


WE take from The Saturday Review this val- 
aable criticism on Japanese and English color- 
log: 


‘Few people are now very sure whether a 
school of painting existed in England bcfore 
Holbein; but all have some notion of the 
wonders to be found in illuminated books. 
In the fourteenth century this art was at its 
cest in England. Justas in Japan domestic 
scenes form tbe staple subject of beok-pic- 
tures, so in English manuscripts we have every 
possible phase of dally life depicted with 
minuteness and evident fidelity. Nor is car- 
icature neglected, especially, it must be con- 
fessed in prayer-books; and the grotesque 
occurred everywhere, from the gargoyles of 
the roof to the carved seats within. There is 
a remarkable likeness to Japanese art in some 
of these pictures and carvings. In turning 
over the leaves of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
“ Artin Japan” (Virtue), the reader convers- 
aut with English illumivations and sculptare 
is constantly reminded of the resemblance, 
Sir Rutherford has much to say as to the 
Japanese aversion to formality of design; an 
gversion which also characterized our ances- 
tors, and was only overcome by the long and 
persistent efforts of the architects, who found 
{t literally twice as easy to design half a facade 
asawholeone. If the Gothic revival did uoth- 
{ng else, we should still be thankful that our 
eyes are opened to the horrors of architectural 
uniformity. But in other arts the Japanese, 
like the ancient Egyptians, bate uniformity, 
aod every possible device is resorted to in 
order to counteract its effects, The do not 
object to symwmetry—far from it; but they 
derive their idea of symmetry from the study 
of Nature. Tuere is in the Japanese mind, 
as there was in the miodof the English painter 
four bundred years ago and more, ‘an innate 
repugnance toany diametrical division, if it can 
be avoided.’ When our modern book ofna- 
menter wants a border for a page, he makes his 
border ot the same width at each side, aud 
probably ruins any effect it might produce by 
repeating it exactly on the opposite page. 
The iliuminator made all the four sides of the 
border different in width, as well as in design. 
Io Japan, as we are told by Sir Ratherford 
Alcock, ‘all servile repetition of the parts of a 
design is interdicted, as an offense against good 
taste and betraying a poverty of invention 
{ucompatiole with true inspiration or artistic 
work of any kind.’ When will our modern 
workman come to thiak thus and return to the 
good taste of his ancestors ? 


“Ip the matter of harmless coloring, too, 
there can be very little question as to these 
two propositions—first, that the Japanese now 
excel us; and, secondly, that in the fourteenth 
ceotury our artists were able to produce, ina 
different scale, effects equally pleasing. Thre 
are diversities in color harmony, as in musical 
harmony. The Japanese scale differs from the 
English. Both are good. Perhaps, on the 
whole, our own—not now, but four hundred 
years ago—is the better of the two. But, as. 
we have lost it and as our artists prefer what 
may be called ‘the haphazard method’ of 
choosing their contrasts, we must now decid- 
edly yield to the Japanese. ‘We have not,’ 
says Sir Rutherford Alcock, ‘ the sun of these 
Southero and Eastern climes, which gives to 
the skies and mountains, to trees, and birds, 
and flowers, a glory of such brightness that 
color of the most vivid and brilliant hues 
forms, by daily and hourly association, a need- 
ful element in the life of the people.’ Per- 
bapsin the fourteenth century we had brighter 
suns in England and less fog. Certainly we 
had less coal-smoke, and, though aniline dyes, 
made from coal-tar, seem in a sense to redress 
the balance, their first effect was to ruin, by 
the use of such hideous tints as magenta, the 
colors of many Oriental fabrics, Indian as well 
as Japanese. There is no more harmonious 
and pleasant coloring than that to be found in 
old English illuminated manuscripts ; and it is 
literally amazing how entirely we bave lost, as 
a nation, the taste for such combivations, if 
pot the power of forming them. In the mat- 
ter of ‘chiaroscuro’ there is little to choose. 
In perspective, t»0, both modern Japanese and 
ancient English art areequally deficient The 
Japanese, ‘although they had some knowl- 
edge of a horizontal line passing through the 
field of a picture at the hight of the eye of the 
spectator,’ did not understand that the point 
of sight on that line is always opposite to it, 
and that ‘all lines or visual rays in parallel 
perspective must go to the same point of 
sight’; but neither did our old English art- 
ists understand the problem. It is strange 
to observe that a knowledge of perspective 
and of light and shade should mark in both s 
det: rioration in harmonious color, The beau 
tiful wood-cuts from Japanese books with 
which Sir Rutherford Alcock’s volume is illus- 
trated demonstrate one thing, at least. When 
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our English artists ceased to make i'lumina- 
tions for books they ceased from ar. altogetb- 
er; and modern art is not in any sense a reviy- 
al of theirs,..But in Japan pictures of this 
kind bave been produced without intermis- 
sion for hundreds, if not for thousands of 
years; and, if the first effect upon their artiste 
of an acquaintance with European ideas is a 
deterioration of art, it is impossible to believe 
that it will be followed by the long night 
which overshadowed English artists between 
the days of Henry VIII and George IfT.” 








Biblical Research, 


In his las® publication, ‘“Tent-Work in 
Palestine,” defending the biblical narrative 
relating to the death of Sisera, Lieut. Conder 
makes three astonishing illustrations—e, g. ; 

1. * The Bedawin have a delicious prenara- 

tion of curdied milk called icben, which is 
offered to guests, but geverally considered a 
delicacy. From personal experience, | know 
that it is must refresbivg to a traveler, when 
tired end hot. But it bas also a strange sopor- 
ific effect ; which was so sudden {fn its activo 
ov one English clergyman, after a long ride, 
thet he thought he bad been poisoned. it was, 
perhaps, without a knowledge of its probable 
effects that Jaei gave to her exhausted guest 
atempting beverage, which would make his 
sleep souud and long.” 
Now, the fact is, leben is simply balf-curdled 
milk, which, when old or dried, is similar to 
our own cottage, Dutch, or pot-cheese. It is 
also not unlike whey. Such a product is per- 
fectly innocuous, inert, and free from strange 
or somnific effect the world around—in Arabia 
and Palestine, as well as in the western conti- 
nent. Tbe drowsiness of that English clergy- 
man was due to the ‘stick’ he put in his 
leben, Instead of being @ delicacy, leben fs the 
principal food of the Arabs or Bedawin, Had 
Jael known or used this common preparation 
of milk at all, she was brought up on it, as 
was also Sisera, and neither of them could 
have been ignorant of its usual or unusual 
effects. 

2. ‘** The murder of a fugitive and a guest is 
so contrary to the morality of the Semitic 
nemads that we must reek for a rin A strong 
justification. The true reason is probably to 
be sougbt in Sisera’s entesiog the tent at all. 
There are instances in Jater history in which 
a defeated Arab has eheltcred him-elf in the 
women’s apartments; but such an infringe- 
ment of Eastern etiquette has always been 

unished by death, and it is not improbable 
bat, in revenge for such an {ineult, Jaell 
seized the fron tent-peg and drove ft, with the 
mailet used to fix the tents to the ground, 
through Sisera’s brain.” 
Bat Jael went out to meet Sisera, and in- 
vited, nay, entreated him to enter or take 
refuge in hertent. So there was noinsult. Be- 
sides, Jael’s tent was not the woman’s apart- 
ment of her lord’s tent, similar to the harem 
corner curtained off in a tent of an Arab en- 
campment. Having a tent of her own, she had 
a clear right to invite and entertaia whom she 
pleysed. {twas expected that inquiry, such as 
‘Js there any mau here?’’ would be, made. 
Her tent may.bave beep, probably was, pro- 
vided with a private apartment, cu‘ off by 
hangings ; but the Bible does not intimate that 
Sisera intruded there. That such an iofringe- 
ment of Eastern etiquette as enteriog the 
women’s part of the tent among Arabs has al- 
ways been punished with death is,a rhetorical 
statement. Not uofrequently the confession 
is made by Bedawio that they no more know 
who their own fathers are than the dogs about 
the camp. 

8. “In the magnificevut song of Deborah, the 
great storm which swelled the ,Kisbon is de- 
scribed; ‘ They fought from heaven ; the stars 
from their courses fought against Sisera.’ The 
séason was probably that of the autumn storms, 
which occur earlyin November. At this time 
the meteoric showers are commonest, and are 
remarkably fine in effect, seen in the evening 
light at a seaton when the air is spec'ally 
clearand bright. Tbe scene presented by the 
falling fiery stars, as the defeated host fled 
away by night, is one very strikiog to the 
fancy and which would form a five subject fr 
an aitist’s pencil.” 

Undoubtedly. But let us look at it in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way. The defeat occurred either by 
day or by cloudless night. If by day, then the 
meteoric shower could not be seen. Ifby night, 
then there was no storm. Lieut. Conder at- 
tempts the impossible by boldiog to ‘a great 
storm which swelled the Kisbon by rain, to 
autumn storms occurring early in November, 
and at the same moment to an evening light 
at a season when the alris spectally clear and 
bright—that is to say, early in November again, 
when meteoric showers are commonest. It is 
morally certain that the fight and the filght 
took place in broad daylight, and not at all “ by 
night.” It was fought with nine hundred 
chariots on Sisera’s side alone, which could 
not be used or mancuvered toward or in the 
night. Arabs never fight after sundown. Jael 
recognized Sisera, and after he had dfed Barak 
coming afar. Orthe Bible, does it not read, be- 
fore the battle : ‘‘ And Deborah said unto Barak, 
Up, for this is the day in which the Lord hath de- 
livered Sisera into thine hand’’; and after the 
battle, ‘So God subdued on that day Jabin, 


rael?” It might be added’ that even the 
ovember meteoric showers display themselves 
night only once in thirty-three years. But we 


rbear. 
Personalities. 


THE custom with physicians to say very 
little about their patients’ diseases, and that 
little always encouraging, certainly did not 
dome down from that eccentric genius, Dr. 
Radcliffe, whom King William consulted, in 
1699, on a swelling in bis ankles. ‘ What 
think you of these?” asked the King. ‘ Why, 
truly,” replied Radcliffe, “I would not have 
our Majesty’s two legs for your three king- 

oms.’? Wheo Anne was still princess he 








ilments were nothing but vapors.’’ The prac- 
ce which, we believe, is generally observed 
y doctors not to charge for attendance on 


y Str Simon Baskerville, who during thereign 
t James I would “never take a fee of an 
rthodox minister under a dean.’? These and 
ery many other crrious and interesting bits 
f history in regard to the profession bave 
een preserved by Dr. Munk, of London, in 
is ‘‘ Roll of the Royal College of Physicians,” 
ow passing through its second edition. The 
College was founded way back in 1518, by 
enry the VII[th, and, of course, the fund of 
menage in the volume is both rich and ex- 
psive. David Pitcairn, a leading physician 
t the close of the eighteenth century, taught 
hat the last result of a physician’s experience 
8 that he should ‘‘ know when to do nothing; 
ut quietly wait and allow Nature and time 
have fair play in checking the progress of 
fsease.’”’ Singularly enough, doctors seldom 
reat their own ailments, but call in some 
pther practitioner; thus in one case, at 
east, adopting the hommopathic principle 
{ similes similibus curantur—that is, if they 
pre cured. One Dr. Glynn, when taken 
fll, sent for a neighbor physician to attend him, 
lenjoining that he should be given none of “that 
le opium,’’ which was one of his own com- 
hen prescriptions for others. Asking, on bis 
recovery, what doses he had taken, he was told: 
Opium. If it had not been given, you would 
not have been here to atk the questi n.” Dr. 
‘ordyce, who died in 1802, came to the con- 
uti tbat man eats far oftener thon nature 
quires ; and so for twenty years he took but 
ne meal a day—namely, at four o’clock in the 
ternoon. But this was a whole banquet, con- 
jsisting of a pound and a half of round steak, 
jwith chicken or fish for side-dishes, and ale, 
jwine, and brandy ad libitum. What followed ? 
lYears of “torturing gout.” Sir William Petty 
lrestored a woman who had been unjustly 
}hanged at Oxford. Take it all in all, the pro- 
fession bas put the world under a debt of 
gratitude ; for, beyond the great services of its 
members in the department of medicine, many 
{have been discoverers, philanthropists, scien- 
tists, and benefactors generally. 


| «eeeThe New England Journal of Education 
notices with pleasure that at the session of the 
| Women’s Rights Congress, held in Paris re- 
‘cently, the palm was carried off by an Amerti- 
‘can schoolmistress, Miss L. 8. Hotchkiss, 
| formerly head sesistant in the Emerson School, 
jat East Boston. She has spevt a year iv Paris 
,perfectiog berself in the French language. 
The subject of her paper before the Congress 
was ‘*Female Education in America,” which 
was skillfully handled in good Parisian 
French, and the French audience applauded 
her handsomely. 





..."* There is a constant stream of visitors 
to Waterloo,” writes some ove who himself 
lately constituted a drop in that stream. ‘On 
,the mound that is surmounted by the bronze 
lion I met English, Germans, and Belgians; 
but more Americans than any other nationality 
The entire field is now covered with a dense, 
‘ripe growth of wheat, oats, and clover, while a 
bird has built its nest in the open mouth of 
‘the rampant lion with which the British have 
crowned the tumuli of their dead.” 


-.-.Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of 
St. Nicholas, on her return from a trip to Cali- 
fornia, received a serevade at Cincinnati from 
several hundred Jittle folk, who sang some of 
her baby songs, Each of the children carried 
a red.and-white banner, formed by sticking 
together the covers of St, Nicholas. 


«-.sCommodore Perry, of Lake Erie fame in 
the 1812 War, left three sons and one daughter, 
The last survivor, Mr. Oliver H. Perry, died last 
week, at Andover, Mass, 

..--Taine and About, the two distinguished 
French writers, were school-boystogether, and 
both ‘*poor as rats.’? The former hopes to 
visit us before Jong. 


ee.-The late infant heir to the Japanese’ 
throne, Take-no-Miya, was buried, with im- 





posing ceremonies, on Aug! 24. ‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


e king of Canaan, before the children of } 


plied to a summons to attend her that “her | 


lergymen’s families may have been established 





Tue following extract from the discussion at 
the Dublin meeting of the British Association 


will be of interest to anthropologists : 


“Mr. R. H. Tiddeman read the sixth report 
on the Victoria Cave, in Settle, Yorkshire. It 
contained acorrection by Professor Buck of a 
diagnosis on an ursine fibula which he had 
mistaken for human bone. The preglacial ex- 
istence of nan must, therefore, rest on other 
evidence.. The committee claimed that the 
bones referred to were not the only ones found 
inthe Victoria Cave and the evidence which 
ord been obtained was not to be lightly set 
aside, 

‘Professor Dawkins disputed the notion 
that the antiquity of man was to be settled one 
way or the other by the discoveries in the cave, 
He dissented from the views of the committee. 
There was an immense amount of untrust- 
worthy evidence on the subject laid before 
them. The caves bad not produced one spec- 
imen of sheep or goats in connection with the 
extinet apimals, and the whole evidence 
stowed that they were not living at the time of 
the extinct animals. He criticised some of the 
remains, remarked that the cuts in the bones 
Were probably caused by a sharp instrument, 
and ted for the pr of the remains 
of the sheep and goats by the simple sugges- 
tion that the animals were dropped from the 
top deposit and eaten by the people who took 
refuge in the caves, and thus became associat- 
ed accidentally witn the extinct mammalia. 
(Laughter. ] : 

‘Professor Hull remarked that Mr. Tidde- 
manio the North and Mr. Seratchley in the 
South of England, who advocated the theory 
referred to, always had two strings to their 
bow, and when one piece of evidence broke 
down they said they had found something else 
since, ‘This fibula had now become fabula 
[!augbter]; but Mr. Tiddeman said they had 
got sometaing more valaable in the scratching 
vn boue. 

‘“*Mr, Pengelly cautioned geologists against 
drawivg conclusions upon any but the best 
evidence, and reminded the audience that Pro- 
fessor Dawkins’s remarks bure only on the 
question about the cave,aud not on the gen- 
eral question. 

‘‘Tne president, Professor Evans, remarked, 
as an example of how fallacivus suct discov- 
eries were, that he bad himself foand a coio 
of the year 1826 beside the skeleton of the 
men supposed to belong to the early period 
and buried 2,000 years. fLaughter.} 


-»--in the eclipse of 1868 Mr. Pogson ob- 
served the B line reversed in the spectrum of a 
prominence. All the other observers, however, 
saw C instead of B,without exception; and soit 
came to be supposed that Mr, Pogson had blun- 
dered in his identification. Atthe late eclipse, 
however, Professor Rock wood, of the Princeton 
party, with a doubled-barreled slitless spectro- 
scope, designed to examine the spectrum of 
the corona, noticed at the commencement of 
totality a bright red band close to, if not coin. 
cident with, B, C being brilliantly visible at the 
sume moment. The line is probably one pret- 
ty well known to solar spectroscopists at 534 
of Kirchoff’s scale, which, though very faint, is 
always found in the spectrum of toe cbro- 
mosphere. Its originis unknown, The same 
observer and Professor Young both saw the 
two H lines reversed in the spectrum of tbe 
chromospbere—an observation which explains 
a bright line shown on the spectrum photo- 
graphs of the Siam expedition of 1875, and 
corroborates for the first time Prof. Y.’s ob- 
servations at Sherman, in 1872, whea he ob- 
served the revereal of the same lines. 


....Sir J. D. Hooker has been giving some 
highly interesting accounts of American vege- 
tation, and especially in a recent address before 
the Royal Institution. The manner in which 
European plants have followed Europeans to 
other countries interested him. Oa an unin- 
habited island at the Antipodes he found 
chickweed growivug originally from a sailor's 
grave, the seed baving probably been iptro- 
duced from the spade or mattock with which 
the grave was dug. The common blue chicory 
which is now growing wild abundantly around 
Boston, Philadelpbia, and perhaps other large 
cities very much interested Sir Joseph, as did 
other European acquaintances. The learned 
botanist concludes tuat, were the Anglo-Saxon 
and a)l evidences of his oooueon to disap- 
pear from North America, e plants (his 
fellow-emigrants) would remain as evidences 
of his former presence, not only on the shores 
and in the forests of the older states, but in the 
joterior prairie and the newly-settied valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

..-.-We learn from the Science Observer that 
Carleton College, Minnesota, has just com- 
pleted an observatory of instruction, which in 
its plan and appointments does great credit to 
the institution. There is a central tower, 
twenty feet square, wit a revolving dome, ia 
which, #8 soon as it can be completed, is to be 
mounted an 8!¢-inch equatorial, with driving- 
clock, etc. At present a 4-inco telescope 
temporarily takes its place. There are two 
wings, one of which contains the astronomical 
library and the other a five 3-inch transit, by 
Fauth, of Washington. There are to be two 
clocks, one of which, by Howard, of Boston, 
> — in position, aud the other will soon 

ollow. 


....Coues’s “Field Notes” on birds observed 
in Dakota and Montana, alopg the forty-ninth 
pare)lel, during the seasons of 1873 and, 1874, 
appears In the**Bulletin’”’of Hayden’s U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories, and contains 
many notes Of special interest on the distribu- 
tion and habits of the birds of the Northwest. 
He divides the distriet into three’ regione—i., ¢, 
the Red River region, the Missouri region, an 
the Rocky Mountain region. 
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| Missions. 
|THE report for the year of the station of the 
Amertean Board at Constantinople says @ very 
dark cloud is hangiug over the country, ‘The 
capital and places in ite vicinity bave suffered 
severely, Governmental disbursements have 
been cut off, trade bas become stagnant, and 
many kinds of business entirely ruined, And, 
= romp to the great increase of poverty 
ng tbe native population, refugees from 
European Turkey, many of them entirely desti- 
tate, have come upon us like a flood. During 
the summer no inconsiderable fear was felt 
that the hordes of irregular soldiers that the 
government was summoning to its aid, turned 
back upon the capital, would make their irreg- 
ularity felt in a manner far from agreeable to 
the inhabitants. But that fear passed away, 
and, instead of Bashi-bazooks, in the early 
wioter came the refugees. They,soon filled 
the mosques, the school-houses, and all the 
empty dwelling-houses in the city. The 
question raised by the benevolent was: ‘ What 





, Can be done?’ The government did something 


ip its own way; but it seemed as if thousands 
must perish.”? In this emergency the mis- 
sionaries came forward, rented a house 
of refuge, and supplied food and cloth- 
ing to the most needy, as far as possible. 
Eight hundred or nine hundred refugees 
were crowded into this building. The 
missionaries have been hindered in their work 
by the state of the country and have been able 
to make but few visits to out-stations. Be- 
sides this, Protestant communities have been 
reduced to such flanancial straits that many of 
them can do little or nothing toward the sup- 
port of pastors. During the year 46,427 copies 
of the Bible have been distributed by colpor- 
teurs and. 30,333 other religious books issued 
from the Book Department at Stamboul. Dr. 
Wood is of the opinion that the protectorate 
over Asiatic Turkey will greatly promote the 
moral and material interests of the people. 
As to how the scheme is received, he eays: 
‘Judging from what I see and hear around 
me, the feeling of the people is yet pretty 
largely one of incredulity as to anything really 
good in the way of reforms promised, and 
doubt ag to how far the English will show 
themselves in earnest in the role they now an- 
nounce, There is hopefulness of m terial 
benefits ; but it does not amount to euthusi- 
asm. The Armenians, as well as Greeks, are 
somewhat disappointed that more was pot 
done for them in respect to ‘autonomy’ in 
those districts where they are most numerous. 
But the more intelligent among them appreci- 
ate the difficulties of the political problem, 
and are prepared to accept a better adminis- 
tration of government, however it may be se- 
cured. The more liberal and enlightened 
minds welcome the prospect of a controlling 
English influence.” 

....The missionaries, Bovard and Osgood, 
who are trying to establish a Methodist mis- 
sion at Bopora, Africa, are having a trying 
time of it. The new enterprise was the result 
of the visit of Bishop Haven to Liberia, a few 
vears ago. He recommended that a mission 
to the interior should be undertaken, and 
Messrs. Osgood and Bovard volunteered to be- 
come the pioneers. A late letter from Mr. 
Bovard states that as soon as it was announced 
that they were ‘‘ (tod-men,’’ ‘‘the Devil sum- 
moned all his forces to defeat them.’ The 
people were only anxious for trade, and when 
they found that the missionaries had not come 
for that purpose they became hostile. The 
king turned a deaf ear to all their appeals, 
and thus far they have rot been able 
to secure a site for a mission build- 
ing. ‘“Kiog Jimmy,” be writes, ‘sent 
forth an edict that we should not have 
anything to eat ; that the people should not sell 
to us or give us anything whatever ; or, if they 
did, they would be ‘ put in the sticks.’ This 
law was very trying to us. We asked them if 
they iotended to starve us to death. We could 
not get them to tell us what their aim was in 
making such alaw. Thev finally promised, if we 
would give them so much money, they would 
again sell to us. We had no alternative. They 
then informed us that the ‘law was done,’ and 
we thanked them. In a few days Jimmy be- 
came displeased at something, and he again en 
forced the law, Just at this trying point our 
cook-boy was taken seriously sick with the 
small-pox ; and it was very probable that our 
interpreters, as well as brother Osgood and 
myself, had all been exposed. We immediately 
commenced to take such precaatiors and pre- 
ventives as were practicable to us. We sent 
our boy away toa ‘half town,’ under the care 
of some trusty natives, who had passed through 
the disease ; and we left Gintimah the next day, 
contrary to the king’s ordere, and fled to Bum- 
bumah, a gola town in the Kingdom of Fare- 
quaqua, a powerful gola king, and found that 
the dreaded disease did not exist in this town.’’ 
Although it seems ‘impossible’ to turn the 


minds of the, people into the path of truth, 


Mr. Osgood does not despair. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22d. 


WARNING AGAINST COVETOUSNESS.— 
LUKE xi, 13-23. 











Nores. — ‘* Covetousness,””»— The desire and: 


effort to get what does not properly belong to 
us. * Tife.”"—Our truest and best life and 
happiness ! “* Not where to bestow my goods,’’ 
—The “goods’’ were his harvests of grain. It did 
not occur to this man that he might have be- 
stowed them on the poor. “¢ Barns, — 
Storehouses. Not here underground gravaries, 
such as were often used ; but storehouses where 
all his harvests and cattle could be kept. 
‘* Wall say to my soul.’’—More vivid than ‘‘ Say to 
myself’? would be, though the idea is the same. 
———“‘ Hat, drink, be merry.’’—The desires of 
this rich man are all animal and eelfish, As he 
wishes nothing more, his supply of food for the 
rest of his probable life satisfies him. “Rich 
toward God.”—Rich in spiritual graces—con- 
tentment, charity, love. “Tukeno thought.” 
—Rather, Be not anxious ; do not worry. 

Instruction,—Not all that call Christ master 
are true disciples. This man appears to have 
been too covetous. His cause may have been 
just or unjust; but he was more anxious to get 
money than instruction. It is just cause for 
suspicion of a man’s discipleship if he is more 
anxious and prays more for money than for 
anything else. In a book of ‘* Answers to 
Prayer ’’ three-fourths of the answers are to 
requests for money. Such a fact makes the 
type of religion implied by it somewhat suspi- 
cious. We must not say ‘‘ Master” simply 
when we are in financial need. 

Christ kept secular and religious power 
distinct. On earth he was a teacher of relig- 
ion. He was nota judge. There were judges 
to whom this man could go for justice, and to 
them Christ sent him. It is a great mistake to 
have the Church try to usurp the rights of the 
state. The Church has to do with men’s mo- 
tives, to make them unselfish ; but it is none 
of its business to do police work, or to settle 
estates, or to decide disputes about money. 

Covetousness does not seew like a great ein, 
It is allin the heart. And yetGod put its pro- 
hibition into the ten commandments and our 
Saviour called especial attention to it. A 
longing for other people’s things will too soon 




















make us try to get them, and that leads to all | 


sorts of overt offenses. And, more than that, 
itmisapprehends what are the objects of real 
value, A contented mind is more than mints 
of money. 

One who has more money than he knows 
how to use should set to work not to hoard it, 
but to make it of use to others. It did not 
occur to the rich man that, instead of building 
larger granaries, he might have given his su- 
perfluous wealth tothe poor. All be thought 
of was of increasing his hoard, But he is 
really no better and no happier for having: 
more wealth than he can use, On the other 
hand, his anxiety of caring for and investing it 
is greatly increased and he is impoverishing 
his soul. {fn no other way does u man enrich 
his soul so fast as by giving away what will 
help other people in need. 

The greatest fool of all is that man who 
yields himself to mere animal gratifications— 
such ss eating and drinking. Christ called 
such aman a fool. How many such fools there 
are hanging about rum-shops, who have made 
their appetites their god, until the god hag be- 
come a tyrant, and what they made a heaven 
has become their hell. Butitis just so with 
even more refined pleasures, when pursued in- 
ordinately and selfishly. If a man cannot 
carry his food and driok with him into another 
world, no more can he his houses, or lands, or 
horses, or pictures. We shall carry into the 
next world what we are; not what we hold. 

A man who forgets that he may die at any 
moment is very foolish. A man’s business 
ought to be kept so closely in hand that he will 
be able to leave it at any moment in such con- 
dition that it can be settled np. His will ought 
to be made and his property safe. He shagld 
know whose shall those things be which he 
has provided. Much more is that man most 
foolish who does not live with his soul pre- 
pared to meet God. It is wealth toward God 
that will avail when a man comes to die. 

Death may be very sudden and very unex- 
pected. The most certain of al) future events 
is that we must die. The most uncertain of a)l 
is the time when we shall die. When it comes, 
what a change! We work hard to make our 
life here comfortable; “Do we ‘work equally 
hard to’make otir etermity happy ? 

Men do not consider enough what value. con 
sists io. It isin the body more than in the food 
aud raiment, and it is in the soul more than in 
the body. We take great care to get food and 
clothes for the budy, and to have the food 
taste juet so and the clothes just so nicé,- But 

, it is of ‘véry much’ more importance that the 
body should be of ‘the right character—~atrong, 
healthy, hardy. Pampering the appetite may 

8 poil the body, Coarse food may make a good 
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dy, while candy may make a poor ove. But, 
the Itfe and body are more than food and 
taiment, so the soul is more than the body. 
Many a student goes to'SCHOOT and, instead of 
cultivating his’ mind, cultivatés his ‘body, by 
rowing, swimming, running, and mere physical 
éxercise.’ ‘This fs good; but the exercise that 
gtrengthéns the mind is better. And better 
still is the exercise the soul gets when it does 
eeds of mercy and love. 
| Worry aud anxiety about earthly things is 
ngodly, as well as foolish. These earthly 
things are of little account. If we do not have 
them, we are not ruined. That man is not 
ruined who loses his money; but he who loses 
is contented mind, or his loving heart, or his 
lesire to help others and to serve God. 


School and Gotlege. 


| SUPERINTENDENT Eriot’s sem!-annual re- 
port on the Boston schools contains much sens- 
ible matter. We quote: 


| “Education should avoid the danger of 
doiog too little by trying to do too much. If 
me studies of our higher schools, for exam- 
le, were dropped, it would ‘be a gain, rather 
hen a loss. There are subjects taken up, it 
would almost seem, only to be laid down. 
score or two of lessons, not always even two, 
can teach but very little that is desirable iu any 
branch, while they can teach a good deal that 
is undesirable in encouraging superficial 
acquisitions.” 


Again 
“*Spelling-books often block the way they 
profess to open. Children should learn to 








rom the other books they use, and partly 
rom oral and written exercises. When we 
study a foreign language, we do not get a epell- 
ing-book to help us. We read and write, and 
either correet our mistakes or leave them to 
our teacher; and with no other direct inetruc- 
tion we learn to opel he words we use. The 
work {s to a large extent unconsciously done, 
‘and there fe no better way of doing such work 
as spelling—at least, after the first stages are 
passed. On the other hand, while dispensing 
with some books, we should introduce others; 
particularly books to be read. We not only 
jwant more reading-books, but different ones. 
‘Not readers, not ments of writinge; but 
‘writings, however brief—a story or a history, a 
‘book of travels ora poem. As for grammar, 
it would almost develop itself from such read- 
ing as this. As children grow older, they will 
be helped by a general, yet perfectly trust- 
‘worthy treatise on grammar, pen they are 
kept from committing any of it to memory.”’ 
...-In an interesting review of the distinct. 
ive features and aims of the Johns Hopkins 
‘University, at Baltimore, the writer, Mr, 
Austin Bierbower, says, in the Fenn Monthly, 
that an effort will, doubtless, be made in it to 
solve certain questions relating to higher fe- 
male education, and particularly the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. White the policy of the in- 
stitutfon in this respect appears vot to be 
fully developed as yet, it cannot be questioned 
that, if conducted in conformity with the 
Quaker instincts of its founder, it will ‘give 
equal advantage to both sexes, One policy of 
the vow university is to dispense with the 
'four-years’ system, Jike the University of Vir- 
‘ginia, and not attempt such general grouping 
‘as into freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. ‘* Tbe new system proposed, in which 
each student is to take in each study the place 
for which he is qualified, instead of being aver- 
aged, will require many more classes and much 
more work by the professors; but where the pro- 
feesors are to be 80 numerous and where they 
are to be supplemented by 80 many assistants 
the requisite force ought to be easily attained.” 
For the medical department, however, a full 
course of three years has been fixed, 


«+.eThe number of children educated in 
England and Wales is nearly two million and 
and a balf, out of a population of 22,712,266; 
and the total cost of such isstruction is a trifle 
above thirty-six shillings ahead (say $8.64) per 
annum. The law’s requirement that all chil- 
dren between the ages*6f"S'and 13 must attend 
school is rigidly ‘enforced, ‘The parents who 
neglect or refuse to send their child or chil- 
dren to school dre brought up before a magis- 
trate and subjected to fine or imprisonment. 
The plea of poverty does not avail, seeing that, 
in cases where such extenuation may be 
claimed, free education is given, and the ex- 
penses so incurred are discharged from local 
rates. The compulsory act paseed Parliament in 
1870. In the year 1877 the total disbursements 
for public education in England and Wales 
amounted to £4,520,000—a sum made up by 
£2,149,000 from the treasury, £786,000: from 
voluntary subscriptions, £447,000 from local 
rates, aod £1,138,000 from the sehool pence, 
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fs about to bring to the East some fifty Indian 

children of the Sioux tribe, to be educated at 

the Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural 

Institute. The boys will be taught agriculture 
1D: 

wre ils wit Setructed in branches of 

Paral aefdiness. The éxpéentes of ed ing 


em willbe borve by the Lotertor D 





epartme 
A number of young. wo from 
and Comanche tribes are at) to pes aoe ir 
the Inatitate, : ; f 1 


THE INDEPENDENT | 


spell partly from their reading-books, partly | 


...-Captain R. H. Platt, United States Army, 








A WESTERN woman has lost two hubands 
by lightning. She ought to marry a conductor. 


+++eThere ig no bee so humble but that he 
can be distinguished when you sit down on 
him, 


em prisoner, when asked what trade he 
wanted to learn, sata’: “If there be no objec- 
tion, [ would like to be a satlor.’”’ 


-»».“* What grain ranks highest in your mar- 
ket?” a Minnesota man asked an Iowan. 
“Corn,” replied the Hawkeye. ‘Nothing 
ratiks above a kernel.” 


...-A native of Paddyland asked a neighbor 
if he bad ever seen ared blackberry. ‘Shure, 
an’ Ihave,” said Pat. ‘All blackberries are 
ted when they are grane.”’ 


-.»» Whittier, being asked for his autograph, 
wrote: 
“The name fs but a shadow, which we find, 
Too often, larger than the man behind.” 


.»-»'* How long are you going to stay here ?”’ 
“Why, my little dear?” ‘’Cause I’m hun- 
gry; and Mamma says we shall have dinner as 
soon as that dreadful nuisance goes away.”’ 


--»-Ex-Governor English, of Connecticut, 
gave a pair of shoes to a tramp, the other day, 
and was soon after solicited by the same indi- 
vidual for twenty cents to pay for mending 
them. 


.-.- Said a Detroit lady to a small boy, whom 
she found cryicg in the street, the other day: 
“Will you stop crying if I give you a penny ?”’ 
“No,” saidhe. ‘ Butif you'll make ft two pen- 
nies I'll stop it, if it kis me."’ 


..--Aunt Maria (who had been roughly used 
by the waves): ‘True as I live, Marion, I’ve 
lost my upper set in that last tumble we got in 
the surf. What on earth sWall I do at dinner- 
time? And the salt air gives one such an ap- 
petite |" 


»eeeWhatis a Communist? One who hath 
yearnings 
- For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your 
shilling, 


.... Diogenes was a good temperance man, 
When blamed for throwing a goblet of wine on 
the ground and wasting so much liquor, he an- 
swered: “‘Had I drunk it, there would have 
been a double waste. I as well as the wine 
would bave been lost,’’ 


..»»-Mamma (who has been screaming at the 
top of her voice for over ten minutes to John- 
ny, who has juat crawled down from the hay- 
loft): ‘You naughty, vaughty boy! Why 
didn’t you answer me before?’”? Jobnny (very 


innocently): “I didn’t bear you till you called 


free or four times.” 


..»-Prof, Huxley bad been delivering a lucid 
and powerful Jecture on the brain. At the 


‘close, a lady, who supposed she had taken it 


all in, came up smilingly and comp'imented 
him on his effort. ‘‘ But, Professor,” she said, 
“‘T never knew before that we had some of our 
brains outside our skulls." 


.-»-Queen Victoria, like other marme, has 
her trouble with the servants. ‘‘I am Queen 
of Great Britain and Empress of India,’’ she is 
said to have safd, the other morning; “but I 
have not power enough to make one of my serv- 
ants put coals on the fire, if she has been hired 
to look after the bed-chambers.’’ 


...- At one of bis concerts, Leopold de Myer 
executed a very brilliant composition on the 
piano; which, however, required a vast display 
of| physical force. After its conclusion, the 
Arebduke came upto thank the artist, and 
said: “I bave listened to Thalberg’’ (a bow 
from De Myer), ‘‘I have heard Liszt’ (another 
bow); “but neither the one nor the other ’’ (an- 
other bow) “certainly perspired as much as 
you haye.”’ 


oeee THE GRAPE. 


See the szure-glinted grape, 
Grateful grape ; 
What a world of colicosity 
The children would escape 
It by avy art of learning 
And by any mode of turning 
They could learn 
How to turn 
From the grape. 
As it dangles on the vine, 
With its entrails full of wine, 
There’re detected in ite shape 
All the horrors 
And the sorrors 


pe, 
Ithe groupings 


Ministerial Register, 





Grape, grape, grape ; 
gtoup of grappliu of the 
_ nue. : ee karen 
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AGER, CHartzs, Aurora, Ind., resigns. 
AMBLER, J. V., dist. sec. for Penn. of Mis- 
— Union, died recently at Pittsfield, 
ass, 


BROWN, C. E., Lime Springs, accepts call to 


Castalia, Iowa. 
BUCHANAN, J. C., Scotch Plains, removes to 
Pemberton, N. J. 
CLEVENGER, 8. G., Ohio, ord. at Pike, N. Y. 
Dz PAY, W. B., settles at Eaton, O. 
VERETT, D. S., called to Smithfield, Penn. 
ROST, A. J., San José, Cal., recovered from 
pan of paralysis and returned to pastor- 
ate. 
HINCKLEY, H., Cambridgeport, accepts call 
to East ch., Lynn, Mass. 
HURLBUT, E. H., settled over new church at 
Centerville, Dakota Territory. 
MERRILL, J. D., Hartford, accepts call to 
Massena, N. Y. 
MINER, N. W., D.D., began his pastoral labors 
in Trenton, N. J. 
PURINGTON, L. M., removes from Unadilla 
to Delhi, N. Y. 


PRD. & A., Paterson, N. J., ord. at York, 
eb. 


ROCK WOOD, J. E., removes from Papillion to 
Bellevue, Neb. 


ro. — W. C., has returned to Rome, 
y: 


WYLY, J. L., Attica, O., resigns and closes his 
pastorate next month. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
os M. A., accepts call to Metamora, 
ich. 


CLAYTON, A. W., ord. at Goodrich, Mich. 

CORDLEY, Ricuarp, D.D., Flint, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Emporia, Kan. 

DAVIES, R. R , Cameron, Mo., accepts call to 
Wauseon, O. 

EMMONS, A. B., invited to settle at Oxford, 
Mass. 


GOODRICH, Lewis, dismissed from Second 
ch., Warren, Me. 

GREELEY,S. 8. N., remains in Pittsfield ch., 
N. H., six months, 

JONES, J. P., ord. at Hudson, O., as foreign 
missionary. 

LOOMIS, E. R., ord. at Conneaut, O. 

MERRILL, J. G., Davenport, Iowa, called 
to Wakefield, Mass. 

SPEAR, Wm. E., Rockland, Me., retires from 
ministry to study law. 

RICHARDSON, C. A., closes his labors at Cot- 
tonwood Falls, Kap. 

SCOTFORD, H. C., accepts call to First cb., 
Alpena, Mich. 

WALLACE, Cyrus W., supplies for tree 
months cb. in Francestown, N. H. 

WILLS, J. T., accepts call to Second ch., Oak- 
land, Cal., for one year. 


LUTHERAN. 

BARTHOLOMEW, H. J. G., ord. and inst. at 
South Wabash, Ind. 

BAUM, J. CROLL, resumes his charge of Tren- 
ton, N. J., mission, after several months’ 
sickness, 

BEHRINGER, G. F., Indiavapolis, Ind., ac- 
cepts cail to Mendon, Ill. 

CROMER, J. M., removes from Carthage to 
Hilisboro, Ill. 

SNOWDEN, D. H., removes from Cleveland, 

' O., to Sparon, Wis. 

ZIMMERMAN, J., Valatie, N. Y., returned 

from s)x months’ tour abroad. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILEY, T., removes from Pataskala, 0., to 
Carroll, Iowa. 

BARNES, Georce B., Adams, N. Y., accepts 
call to Ottawa, Ill, 

BRUSKE, A. F., Charlotte, called to Saginaw 
City, Mich. 

CARSON, R. M., Denison, Tex., resigns. 

DONAHEY, J. A., called to Boone, Iowa. 

GRAY, L. C., Fort Dodge, Iowa, resigns. 

HARRIS, Jonn H., Whiteland, accepts call to 
Manteno, Ind. 

HAYS, I. N., accepts call to Central cb., Al- 
legheny City, Penn. 

HENCH, T. H , removes from Rock Island, IIl., 
to Carlisle, Pewn. 

LITTELL, L. C., removes from Taylorville, 
called to Yates City, Ill. 

MALLERY, Cuar_es P., removes from Chesa- 
peake City, Mo., to Wilmiogton, Del. 

MoFARLAND, M. Q., called to Cassopolis, 
Mich. 

THOMPSON, W. S., accepts call to Valley, 
Ky., for one year. 

WAUGH, Jonn, removes from Carthage to 
Cohocton, N. Y. 

WOOD, Franx A., Beirut, Syria, is dead. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FROST, C. 8., ord. over Free Baptist ch. at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

GEE, Vireintus O., resumes charge St. An- 
drew’s P. E. ch., Bryan, Tex., Oct. Ist. 
HACKE, N. P., D. D., German Reformed, die® 

at Greensburg, Penn., recently. 
HILLIARD, F. W., Erie, Penn., accepts call to 
P, E. ch., Pocomoke, Md. 
RS, J. J., of P. E. Chusch, has re- 
aero" "degree of LL.D. from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
MoAYEAL, R. A., Oskaloosa, Iowa, called to 
United Presbyterian ch., Lawrence, Mass, 
MILLER, E. D., inst. over Reformed (German) 
ch, at Ringtown, Penn. } 
SHOEMAKER, D. O., Shamokin, Penn., re 
signs charge Reform (German) ch. 
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Hews of the Werk. 


Up to the 9th inst. reports from the South 
showed a mortality list from the yellow fever 
of 3,652 cases. The several places infected re- 
port the following numbers: New Orleans, 
1,611; Memphis, Tenn., 1,188; Vicksburg, 
Teno., 397; Granada, Miss., 193; Greenville, 
Miss., 49; Port Gibson, Miss., 55; Canton, 
Miss., 31; Ocean Springs, Miss., 25; Holly 
Springs, Miss,, 24; Piaquemine, La., 27; Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., 15; Morgan City, La.,6; Hick- 
man, Ky., 24; Louisville, Ky., 7. In New 
Orleans alone there were nearly five buadred 
cases during the last two days of the week. 
Many promivent citizens are dead. The epit- 
demic having thrown numbers of poor people 
out of work, relief committees huve been or- 
ganized to provide against starvation, and 
these call loudly for assistance. The contribu- 
tions from New York thus far have been near- 
ly $150,000. 





.. Serious disorders are reported from Eu- 
ropean ‘Turkey. The Albanian insurgents 
have assassinated the governor of Ipeka and 
tev otber officials. Information has also been 
received that Mehemet Ali Pacha, who was 
sent to pacify Albania, was mobbed at Yacova, 
a town sixty-seven miles northeast of Scutari. 
He fled trom the place and took refuge ina 
shed; but was pursued by the Albanians, who 
called upon him to organize un attack against 
the Austriaus, Upon refusing to comply with 
this demand, Mehemet Ali and twenty mem- 
bers of his suite were massacred, Tbe insur- 
gents alterward fired the Louse containing the 
dead body of the Pacua, with petroleum. In 
Bosuia Austria still tinds resistance to occu- 
pation of the territory. 


.. Toe suits growing out of the Tweed rule 
in New York have beep increased by the addil- 
tion of another against tue firm of Rogers & 
Jones, who furnished the public offices with 
stationery. The state bas put ina ciaim against 
them for over 842,000. Some of the prices 
received by the firm run as followe: For en- 
graviog a bird’s-eye view of New York was 
paid $3,750 ; worth only $600. For lithograph- 
ing @ view of Tammany Holl, in red, blue, 
gold. and banners, was paid $7,400; worth only 
$3,600. For bindiug worth $623 ihe defendants 
were pid $4926. For prees-work worth 
$6,200 they have been paid $24,267, and so on. 
Rogers and Joues are confined in Ludlow 
Street Jail, 


.. By the terrible collision on the Toames, 
on the 4th inst., some six hundred excursion- 
ists are now kuowan to have lost their lives. 
The excursion steamer ‘* Princess Alice’? was 
rup into by the screw collier “ Bywell Castle,’ 
abouts o’clock in the evening, while turvicg a 
bend in the stream just below the city. The 
steamer sank in five minutes and but few could 
be rescued. The calamity is without parallel 
In recent years and the exact cauee is still unex- 
plained, the officers of the ill-fated vessel bav 
ing perished. The other steamer claims tu 
have followed the proper course and taken all 
precautions, 


.. As finally determiuved, the result of the 
German elections shows that the Ultra- 
montanes have gained 6 seate; the Conserva- 
tives 40. The National Liberals have lost 29, 
the Progressists 13, und the Bocial Democrats 
4. The latter have now eight members. The 
other parties have suffered no loss and made 
bo gain. 


.. The Republican majority in the Vermont 
election was 16,782, being a considerable re- 
duction from wmiat of 1816. In tbe third con- 
gressional district there was no choice, and 
another election takes place Noy. 5th. 


.. President Hayes durlag his Northwest 
ern trip visited Minneapoiis on the 8th, and 
met with a hearty reception. While at the 
fair at that place, he made a speech on the 
progress of the nation. 


-«+e Lhe President bas appointed 8. Newton 
Pettis, of Pennsylvania, to be minister rest- 
dent and consul-general at Bolivia. He is a 
native of Ohio. 


--The Government has determined to 
adopt a more vigorous policy on the Mexican 
border, and follow up and capture all raiders. 


--».General John C, Fremont left Chicago 
on the 3d for his new post as governor of 
Arizous. His family accompanied him. 


-Four men perished in the flames at the 
Wurning of the Grand Central Hotel at Omaha, 
Neb., on the 5th inst. 


-Governor Axtell, of New Mexico, has 
been Temoved, aud General Wallace appointed 
in his place. 


..Ex-Goy. Talbot is again talked of 98 the 
Republican candidate for goveruor of Massae 
chusetts. 


. Seeretary Evarts denies that he has pro- 
posed a Customs union with Canada. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The prompt mention nm our let of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recewed. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selectéon of works for fur- 
ther notices. 





THE LATEST ESTIMATE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Water Scott, by Richard H. 
Hutton. This book is a reprint of the 
latest number in the biographical series 
edited by Professor John Morley, ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters.” Lockhart’s voluminous 
“ Life of Scott,” and his abridgment of the 
same, with additions, supply the data 
which Mr. Hutton has used; and so far as 
regards the story of Scott’s life he has used 
them well. He has given a well-propor- 
tioned account of its outward facts: Scott’s 
parentage and childhood; his studies and 
his neglect of study; his disappointed love; 
his marriage; his abandonment of the law, 
and his choice of poetry; bis astonishing 


suceess, and the consequent foundation of: 


Abbotsford, with borrowed money in great 
part; the production of the Waverley 
Novels; the failure of the publishing firm 
with which he had connected himself—that 
of John and James Ballantyne—and Scott’s 
complete ruin, in consequence, both in for- 
tune and in health; the struggle of the dy- 
ing man with his enormous debts and 
with the paralysis of which even the sec- 
ond stroke did not prevent his continuing 
to work; his death in 1832; and the pay- 
ment, fifteen years later, out of the copy- 
right profits on his works, of the remaining 
liabilities upon Abbotsford. All this is 
well and clearly described in Mr. Hutton’s 
interesting abstract of an interesting bi- 
ography. 

For so much we are duly grateful. A 
brief account of Scott’s life by a compe- 
tent hand was needed; and this is such an 
account. But when we ask what account 
Mr. Hutton has given of Scott’s genius; 
what, in other words, is the critical value 
of the book—of the compiler’s own part 
and share in it—we shall bave to say what 
may very likely shock some of ‘the:many 
readers of Mr. Hutton’s criticism, in the 
Spectator and elsewhere. It is that 
Mr. Hutton shows in this book a tend- 
ency to draw unreal distinctions, to make 
visionary “ points.”’ Take the nearest in- 
stance. It occurs in the chapter on Scott's 
morality and religion. ‘That there was 
nothing very elevated in Scott’s personal, 
or moral, or political, or literary ends,” 
says Mr. Hutton, ‘is not a take-off from 
the charm of his words; but adds to it the 
very specialty of its fascination. For it 
was his entire unconsciousness of moral 
or spiritual efforts, the simple and straight- 
forward way in which he Jabored for ends 
of the most ordinary kind, which made it 
clear how much greater the man was than 
his ends.” How ingenious this is! But 
how unreal! Of course, Mr. Hutton knows, 
as well as any one, that there is no moral 
greatness without effort; that nothing 
better than passive goodness ever came of 
the ‘‘entire unconsciousness” which he 
praises. One would like to hear him 
proving—and the argument would be just 
as valid—the moral greatness of Mr. B. F. 
Butler, or of Jay Gould, from their 
‘‘entire unconsciousness of moral or spir- 
itual effort.” 

The two Englishmen who have written 
the most to the purpose about Scott are 
Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin—the former 
as a severe, the latter as-a kindly critic; 
but each with keen perception both of 
Scott’s powers and of bis limitations. To 
Carlyle’s essay Mr. Hutton refers more 
than once, seeking to defend the genius of 
Scott from that searching analysis. Of Mr, 
Ruskin’s still more elaborate study (in 
‘* Fors Olavigera”)}—a piece of biography 
unhappily incomplete and likely to re- 
main incomplete, but of much. interest 
and value as it stands—Mr. Hutton makes 
no mention. Readersof thelater person- 
al rejoinders in ‘‘ Fors” will remember the 
presumably sufficient occasions there given 
for this reticence. But Mr. Hutton’s study 
of Scott would haye gained not a little if it 
had profited by the method of that inter- 
esting piece of criticism—of ‘criticigm 
which shows better reasons, we think, than 
Mr. Hutton’s for praising Scott, and which 





is at once ingenious and reasonable. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 
ne 

Ws ‘have no word of commendation for 
such booke as Mag: a Story of To-day—a story 
that would teach young girls to fear no defiling 
touch, to permit the contact of besotted 
women, and to rush unattended into jails, with 
thoughts of reformation and rescue. Bertie 
Lee is an orphan, whose life has been too soli- 
tary and whose education is very imperfect, 
and she is not greatly to be blamed for her 
folly; but the autbor has mistaken her senti- 
mental weakness for strength, and is responsi- 
ble for teaching an unwholesome lesson. We 
®hould not expect the story to fiad many read- 
ers, It abounds in unnatural situations,aud the 
Negro element,by which it was meant to be en- 
livened, is utterly meaningless and impossible. 
(New York, Harper & Brothers.) 


...-The attention of mathematicians and 
amateurs is directed to a series of tracts relat- 
{0g to the modera higher mathematics by Rev. 
W. J. Wrigbt, Ph. D., now io course of pubii- 
cation. We understand that the subjects to be 
presented are the following: Determinants, 
trilinear co-ordinates, invariants, theory of 
surfaces, elliptic integrals, and quaternions. 
Tracts No. | and No. 2 have already appeared ; 
and the latter, treatiog of trilinear co-ordi- 
nates, is before us. The work is concise end 
elegant and gives evidence of careful prepara- 
tion, The typographical execution leaves 
nothing to be desired. The author may be 
addressed at Carlisle, Pa. London: C. F. 
Hodgson & Son. 

..-Hlements of Natural Philosophy, by Elroy 
M, Avery, is an uncommonly good text-book, 
which we heartily commend to the notice of 
teachers. It is clear in style and accurate in 
definition and is simplified by -well-chosen 
illustrations. It is ove of very few elementary 
books of science which are not complicated by 
the presentation of exploded theories and 
rendered obscure by the use of language re- 
ferable to them. The author makes use of 
the term latent heat, which has lately lost 
favor with the philosophers ; but, as defined in 
the text, there is little opportunity for any 
erroneous inference from ite use. (New York: 
Sheldon & Co.) 

....Short Studies of Great Lawyers, by 
Irving Brown, is the work of a law-editor’s 
easy-chair, containing slight sketches of twenty 
or more lights of the profession, from Coke 
down to Rafus Choate, having too slender 
form to be called biographical, dealing gener- 
ally with minor personal traits, somewhat en- 
livened by anecdote, and altogether a volume 
of pleasantry and mild gossip, which one would 
not care to read consecutively,and which, con- 
sequently, may be a very agreeable work for 
those to bave at hand who cau spare a moment 
here andthere. It is neatly printed and pub- 
lished bythe Albany Law Journal, 


.. Railroads, their Origin and Problems (G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) is a little work 
by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., well written, 
but lacking an index and greatly marred by 
the want of any headlines or helps to indicate 
to the reader the progress of the discussion. 
This want is a most serious defect in the book, 
considering with reference to the facility of 
using it. The subject, as might have been ex- 
pected, is ably handled, and it is to be regret- 
ted that the plan of presenting it to the public 
was vot better conceived. 

....From Hevry Holt & Co. we have re- 
ceived [ays for Private Acting, translated from 
the Freneh and Italian by members of the 
Bellevue Dramatic Club, of Newport. It may 
be thought invidious to disparage a collection 
of this kind, since itis probable that the ma- 
terial contained in it has served its purpose of 
entertainment. It is, however, a very heavy 
book to the reader. 

—- 


LITERARY NEWS. 
Pror. W. D. Watney, of Yale College, is 








about to publish a Sanskrit grammar in Europe. 


- A history of the ‘ Ancient British Church,”’ 
by Vicar Pryce, of Bangor, has been published 
recently. 

A grandson of Douglas Jerrold has just 
written a comedy, which is very favorably 
spoken of. 


Prof. de Harlez, of Louvain, Belgium, has in 
press a manual of the language of the “‘ Avesta” 
and has finished a dictionary of the same idiom, 


The sale in France of “‘ the people’s edition” 
of Victor Hugo’s “ Histoire d'un Orime ’’ has 
reached 150,000 copies, and a new and still 
cheaper edition, with illustrations, is in prep- 
aration. 


Signor Corrado Ricci has just brought out a 
concise description of Ravenna ‘and its monu- 
ments, preceded by an historical sketch of this 
ioteresting town. The title of ‘the book is 
“ Ravenna et suot Dintornt.” 


Dr. A. R. Fausset’s “Englishman's Critics 


1 


graphia,” by Prof. H. Keil. 
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and Expository Bible 
lished in this country by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. The work will contain about one thou- 
gand wood-cut illustrations. 


” willbe pub 


An interesting contribution to the history of 
Poland from 1788 to 1791, by Freiherr Ernest 
von der Briiggen, is “* Polens Auflisung : Kul- 
turgeschichtliche Skizzen aus den letzten Jahrzehn 
ten der polntschen Selbstindigkeit.’’ 

Itis announced that Captain Burton is en- 
gaged upon a new and full translation of ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights.” He will render the verses 
scattered through the stories in the assonance 
of the original. It is anticipated that Captain 
Burton’s translation will take precedence of 
all others. 


Dr. Hugo von Meltzel, editor of the well- 
known Comparative Literary Journal, \s prepdr- 
ing a new biograpby of the Hungarian poet, 
Petéfi, and will publich it, together with fresh 
German translations of some of the poems, in 
the Leipzig ‘ Universal Bibliothek,” at an 
early date. 


Part I of M. Arthur M. de Sainte-Claire’s 
* Dictionary of Englisb, French, and German 
Idioms” has just made its appearance. The 
work ig to contain 285,000 idiomatic or con- 
structively difficult phrases, and will be com- 
pleted io about fourteeo 3s, parts. The pub 
lishers are Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart, of 
Edinburgh. 


Dr. Abrabam Renisch, who died in London 
early iv August, at the ege of 67, was the first 
translator into English of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as interpreted by the Orthodox Jews, 
editor of the ‘‘Jewish Chronicle,’’ author of a 
“Life of Maimonides’’ and other works, and 
one of the priocipal founders of the Society of 
Hebrew Literature. 


Of books relating to Greek and Romau 
literature and history we may notice the firat 
fasciculus of the “‘ Grammatici Greci,” con- 
taining ‘‘ Apollonii Scripta Minora, edited by 
Dr. R. Schnetder ; *‘ Studien zur alien Griech- 
ischen Musik,’? by Dr. Joh. Papastamatopulos ; 
M. Emile Legrand’s French translation of D. 
Bikéla’s historical essay on the Greeks in the 
Middle Ages; Prof. Lucian Miiller’s “* Urthog- 
raphe et Prosodie Latine Summarium”; ** Un- 
tersuchungen zur Hchtheitfrage der Heroiden 


Ovids,”” by Dr. W. Zingerle ; and Fasciculus I 
of the seventh volume of the ‘ Grammatici 
Latina,” containing ‘‘Scriptores de Ortho- 
The second fas- 
ciculus may be expected this year. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


A History of the United States of America 
For the Use of Schools. By J. R. G. Hassard, 





troduction ‘Dy. Bishop. Bt ag — In- 
reduction shop Spaldin mo, pp. 
405. =ON.  batholic Puo. Soe jociety...... «. 


Gospel) thd in New York City. A Memorial 
of or iy Years in ony eee ons. py ewis 
son, Cor. Sec. 18mo, pp. N.Y.: 
Cite Mission, 50 Bible House 
The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. B 
Chas. ©. Adams, ctor of St. me 
Chureh. 8v0. pe. om N. Y.: Chas. 
per, Bible Hou rf 
amen ishman. ‘By M. L. Scudder, Jr. 
smo, po. 250. N «= G, P. Putnam’s Sons.. 100 
Siby! Spencer. ba Whense Kent, Author of 
ue PS on ohnson Manor.” l6mo, pp a Ibid.. 1 25 
Commentaries on the Lunacy Laws of New 
Payee k and on the Judicial A | Aspects of Insan- 
ity at Common Law and Equity,with Pro- 
cedure as ag oH in mes my and the 
U.S. By Jupbn Ordronau. D., Sta 
Com. in Lmoeey. etc. Tro. DD. 517. Albany: 
John PD. Parsons 
A General and Analytical Index to the Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia. By Kev. T J. Conant,D. 
and his ceagnter, Blandina Conant. Svo, 


eeeeee eee 


eeeeeeee etter ereeeees 





pp. $10. N.Y¥.: D. Appletun & Co _........ 5 00 
The Free of] of ide. For Sunday-schools, etc. By 
ins and A. B. Condo. lémo ®, DP. 
16, Gesten: G. D. Russell & Co . 0 35 
A Picture of Life; a" the Rainbow Club. In 
Three _—— ases. Youth’s Gay Mossman. 
00d’s Serigus Business 
Crownin sera’ By James O. Miller, tne 
Orange County farmer. imo, o pp 227. Mont- 
gomery, O ny Co., N. Y¥ ublianed w 
e Rainbow WD. rcccccce oe eee éee 100 
Saintly Workers, Five Lenten Lectures. De- 
livered in 8t. hg x ef 8, Holborn, 187% By 
Fred. W. ., Canon of Westmin- 
ster. mo, PP. “i Leadon and N. Y" Mac- 
milan & Co gt he! asad el Olona . 1% 
Round about France. 'B B.C. ‘Grenville aa» 
ray. 12mo, pp. 368. London: Ibid . 200 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries, 


No. 1, For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo. ...$10 00 
No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo....... oeee 12 50 
No.8.: ~ 16 vols. 16mo........... 12 50 


Also just issued 


No. 4. For Primary and Infant Scholars, 3 vols. 
lémo.. . $6 75 
No. 6. for Intermediate ‘Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 750 


nets! cor as been taten | the pre tion of 

hry br} we commend: th eee Nora: braries to 
those dosiriag an interesting and profitable series at 
&@ very low price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. GROWELL, 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO,, Educational Publishers, N. Y- 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


Pent PARK ROW. NEW YORK, 
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A. S. BARNES & C0.’S 


IRON SCHOOL BOOKS, 


We are happy to inform ¢ the Public that we have 
made «rrangements with the bavesgser for the ex- 
clusive use with our Publieatio: ons oO: 


Hoyt’s Indestructible Bading. 


As rapidly ibl ding books will be 

furnished in. this form and P warranted. indestructible 
by ordinary wear and tear. ‘eneral introduc- 
tion of this great improv. ment’ will effect, at a low 
estimate, in the general school-book bill 


A Saving of One-Third. 


We again invite the attention of teachers and all 
interested to our lines of New Standards, successors 
or complementary to the well-knowa works by the 
same authors which are so popular in the best 
schools. The following are en rely new or have 
been rewritten within « few yeare e aim to keep 
even in advance of thetimes. The 


NEW NATIONAL SERIES 
consists (in part) of 
Watson's Independent Readers, 
Monteith’s Independent Geography, 
Davies & Peck’s Mathematics, 
Clark’s Dia-Grammar, 
Barnes’s Brief Histories, 
Steele's ‘‘14 Weeks” in each Science. 


A full description of these Works and nearly 400 
others of a strictly i character, including 
the famous eac brary,” may be found 
in ouc Descriptive atalogue (free to Teachers; 
others, 10 cents). We hav 


JUST suenean. 
Watson's Complete Speller. 
The most exhaustive work of its oot admirably 
arranged and classified. Postpaid, 25 cts 
Davies & Peck’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 


By the most illustrious of modern pemeuptictane. 
A complete brief course in itself. 60c 
Cocker on Pimataniian, 
with instructions for Capitalization, Composition, 
and Proof-Reading. 6 ct 
A Topical Course of Study. 

Lessons laid out for che Teacher on a Systematic 
Plan, in every branch of Study. 40cts 

English History in Short ‘Stories. 

A compendium of Entertaining Facts, yo in 
their entirety form a Complete History. $1. 

Barnes’s Educational | Monthly. 


Centents of September Nu Read- 
ing Chaucer—Co-Education— amber iy 
ee eae Young Learners—Spelling—For- 

D ben | a Use of Words—How to Teach—Secular 
sit njust Kxaminations—New se —§ 











tices—Story Corner. 15 cts. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


Steele’s New Physics, 


repr ting the Sci in its latest development. 


A.S.BARNES &C., 


M1 & 113 WILLTAM ted i & % MADISON 8T., 
NEw YORK. a CHICAGO. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


HAVBDB JUST READY: 
L 
New Volume of the ** International Scientific 
Series.” 
A History of the Growth of the Stenm-Enginue. 


By Ropert H. THURSTON, A.M, C, B., Profes- 
sor of Mechanicl Engineering le the Stevens 








Institute of pian f Hoboken. With 163 
ieee including lb portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, 
rice, $2.50. 


CONTENTS.—I. The Steam-Engine as a Simple Ma~ 
chine. If. [he Steam Enuine asa Train of Mechan- 
ism. = The Deyelovmeat of the Modern Steam- 

ingin nd The Modern Steam-Engine- 
VI. The stoum-lingiae of To-day. VII. and VIII. 
The Philosophy of the Steam-Enxgine. 


iI. 
New Volume in the Experimental Science Series, 


Sound. 
A Series of apie. Baterteining, and Inexpen- 
sive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, 
for the Use of Students of every Age. y AL- 
FRED MARSHALL MAYER, Professor of Physics 
in tha Steven: Institute of Technology, Member 
of the National Ac:demy of Sciences,etc. Uni- 
form with * Light,” first volume of the series. 
“The books of the* Bxoerimental Science Series 
for Beginners’ orignated in the earnest and honest 
desire toextenda knowledge of theart of experi- 
menting aad to create a love of that nobie art, which 
bas worked so much good in our generation. the 
object of this second book of the series is to show 
how to make aconnected series of experiments in 
sound. saat experiments are to be made with the 
t apparatus that the auth »rhas 
been Maple t to aan, Each experiment has been made 
by me over and over again, and the series has been 
performed before me by beginners in the art.” —Ea- 
tract rom the Preface. 
12mo. Cloth. Fully illustrated. Price per vol., $1. 


Ill. 
Lessons in Cookery. 
Hand-book of the National Training School for 
Cookery, South Kensin ngton, London. To which 
is added an Essay on “ The Principles of Diet in 
oath and peoeees by TRONAS . CHAMBERS, 
M Edited by RLizA A. YOUMANS. In one 
a 0, 882 A ay Cloth. Price $1.50. 

+ paterson is told in the most lucid and succinct 
manner, and the receipts are invaluable. For sim- 
plicity and directness we have seen no cookery book 
to compare with it and we hope it will become uni- 
versally known.’’—London Academy. 

LV. 
The Great German Compoeers. 

Comprisin; Biographical and _ Aneocdotical 
Sketches of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert . Schumann, Kranz, Chopin. 
— M: ndelsshon, and Wagner. (Forming 

6, Appletons ew “Hanay-Volume 
a »y Paper cover, 30 cents 


v. 





Antoinette. 

A Story. By ANDRB TESURisr. By of 
Y's Marriage, ” “Phe Hou the Two 
dels, (furming No. “n° ppletons’ 
be New andy. Volume Series.”) Paper cover, 20 

cents 
“The leading idea of this Geroacb was borrowed from 
SNe remarkable romance, *Good-bye, Sweetheart!’ by 
hoda Broughton. [t would be interesting, it was 
place in analogous situations per: eases 
French, and see what trans 
pen oe cee of race. . pocnners, and of sur. = 

undings wou e in the progress o: e 

aotion."—Author’s Preface, mere 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 
A New Story by the Author of 
“THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER.” 


ROXY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
One hays 


PRINCETON REVIEW. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


SEPTEMBER. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE N WILL 
MaNEY ve oa LDERWOOD, LEDS University of Ed- 


ART es ee RTE OF HISTORY. 
Pror. HENRY Ooppeg, Lehigh University. 


TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
JODGE ROBERT U. PITMAN, Mass, 
SCIENCE AND A FUTURE STATE. 
BALFOUR SenwAns, F.R.8., the Owens College, 





12mo, cloth, vee 12 full-page 1 ti 
from original designs, by Mr. WALTER tO 
Price . . . $1.50. 


“ Rory” ia a new st in that phase of West- 
ern a which Dr. dy in te ‘s pons books 
marked as his special fleld, But the same quali- 
ties which gained the ** Hoosier Schoolmaster”’ 
and his earlier works their many readers are 
here developed in a story of much wider range. 
The acene—an Indiana village on the Ohio River 
—qives full scope for Dr. Egqleston’s sharply real- 
istic drawing of local characters and surround- 
an: and the time chonen—that of the “ Harrison 
paign ” and later—is the most characteristic 
perio of the Western civilization that he pictures. 
Rozy,"’ therefore, includes all that has given its 
author's former books their freshness and attrac- 
tion ; while its new types, ially the heroine, 
and its greater variet; ‘J and closeness of character 
study, make it a much more noteworthy novel than 
anything else that Dr, Eggleston has written, 


A New Eaition of 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, Author of “ Roxy.” 
One vol. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, uniform in style 


with * Romy. “WEB. 
Tt. 
A New Book by Archbishop Trench. 


LECTURES 
Medieval Church History. 


By R. C. TRENCH, D.D. 
One vol. 8vo, cloth, 83. 

“A very valuable contribution to the Church his- 
tory of the middie ages. . . . The lectures will be 
found very useful to all who wish to obtain a clear 
insight into the history of a period of which persons 
generally well read know comparatively little. . . . 
One of the most pleasant and instructive books we 
have read for many a day. ”—Londc n Spectator. 

“ These lectures are admi les, convey- 
ing just and adequately full conceptions of the place 
and character of the movements treated. We have 
read the greater part of them with the deepest in- 
terest. We differ from the author in some of bis 
ecclesiastical judgments, but we bear giad testimony 
to the large-hearted sympathy and scrupulons fair- 
ness maintained throughout. As a hand-book of 

ja sti tlt the volume is of great value 
and interest.” — British Quarterly Review. 











A Valuable Little Book. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


from the Commencement of the Christian Bra 
to the Present Time. 


By H. G. B. HUNT, B. Mus., Christ Church, Oxford. 


One vol., neat 12mo, with numerous Tables, etc. 
Cloth . . . $1.00. 


*,*The above books for sale by all booksellers, or wit 
be sent, prepatd, upon receipt of advertised price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
Publishers, 


143 AND 745 BROADWAY. NEw YorE. 


‘NIMPORT: 


By E. L. BYNNER. 


Price $1.25. Read it! 
At Bookstores, Stands, and on Trains. 
Leckwood, Brooks & Co., Pub’s, 
BOSTON. 








NATURE. 


gpee. shar Sygere MACMILLAN & 


ournal of sci- 
.. Publishers, 


J.8.M'LL AND THE peereposas OF THEISM. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL 8. GREGORY, Lake Forest 
University. 
THE AIM OF POBTRY. 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, University of St. Andrews. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHANCB. 

PROF. JOHN VENN, University of Cambridge. 
FAITH. 

aun HOPKINS, ex-President of Williams Col- 
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Religions Autelligence. 
SOME FEATURES OF IRISH METH- 
ODISM. 


MetHopism bas shown & marvelous ca- 
pacity for making history. Since its rise 
in the eighteenth century it has surpassefl 
all other denominations in the rapidity of 
its growth. Ina century and a balf it has 
increased from four to four million mem- 
bers and spread from Oxford to all parts of 
the world. It has never yet been intro- 
duced into a country where it has not suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself; where it has 
not shown a vigorous and aggressive life, 
readily adapting itself to national peculiari- 
ties, without surrendering itsown. Its pe- 
culiar phase everywhere has been a positive 
and progressive religious life; and, unless 
a church demands and cultivates this 
Methodism does not believe that it is ful- 
filling the requirements of Christ’s Gospel. 
What form of ecclesiastical order shall ac- 
company that life is not of special import- 
ance. It may be Episcopal, Presbyterial, 
or Congregational, or modifications of each 
or all; or it may be an ecclesiola in ecclesia. 
The history of Methodism presents exam- 
ples of ail these forms; but nowhere has it 
occupied such peculiar positions as in En- 
gland and Ireland. Asa missionary body 
the early Methc ’ ats of this country relied 
on Episcopal clergymen for the ordi- 
nances of communion and baptism; but 
in England and Ireland the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Church of England was 
recognized until after Wesley’s death. 
Even yet the English Wesleyans look with 
deference up to the Established Church. 
They have not yet ventured to have 
churches, All their edifices for public wor- 
ship are chapels. They accept the English 
liturgy, with its office of absolution, and 
have not yet determined to correct the 
errors which this liturgy confessedly con- 
tains. In Ireland the position of the Wes- 
leyan body until 1816, and of a portion of 
it since then, hus been of an even more 
peculiar character. 

The two divisions of this body have, so 
far as the preachers are concerned, just 
decided to reunite. The fact has been an- 
nounced by the Methodist press; but it has 
given so short and imperfect an account of 
the event that we have thought it proper 
to write of it more fully. Irish Method- 
ism bas a very interesting history, and this 
history should be of special interest to 
American Methodists. Irish Methodists 
planted Methodism on this continent and 
Irish Methodists have contributed con- 
siderably to its prosperity. 

The Wesleys introduced Metbodism in 
Ireland in the fifth decade of last century, 
and it soon took root there. The societies 
organized were like those in England 
within the Established Church, Not until 
1816 was there any disturbance of the fe- 
lation which these societies held to that 
body. The Wesleyan preachers were an- 
ordained evangelists, and did not dere to 
take upon themselves (be authority to ¢d- 
minister the ordinances of communion and 
baptism. All was subordinate to the 
Church. The Methodist chapels were with- 
out bell or steeple, and Methodist services 
on Sunday were always held so as not to 
conflict with those of the Church, From 
the chapel the Methodists, at the close of 
their meetings, took their way to the parish 
church, whose bell called to worship at 
noon. Theyhad their class-meetings and 
their preaching services, especially on 
Sunday night, when the parish church was 
not open; but the sacraments they received 
from the parish minister. After awhile 
there began to be objections made among 
these godly people to receiving the holy 
ordinances from the hands of Anglican 
ministers, who were worldly, or from Ptes- 
byterian or Unitarian ministers. As early 
as 1816, or even earlier, they began to in- 
quire why their own preachers could not 
administer the sacraments to them, as the 
Wesleyan preachers in England had beendo- 
ing for some years. Previously to 1816 
petitions for the granting of this au-" 
thority were frequently sent to Confererice; 
but it adhered to its action of 1796, the 
year after the English Conference had 
sanctioned the innovation, declaring it “not 
expedient.” Atlast some of the preaeliers 
violated the rule, and were dealt with 
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mildly by\the Contérenee; and “% after 
the question came to an issue. Petitions 
were multiplied; and finally, Conferenc 
came to the point in 1816 and voted th 
those societies désiring it might receive the 
sacraments from the preachers, ‘This 
gave great offense to many of the laymen, 
especially the more wealthy, and they 
sent a deputation to the Conference in the 
following year to demand that the vote be 
repealed, suggesting, by way of compro- 
mise, that ‘‘two or three brethren might 
be regularly ordained” by a bishop or by 
Presbyterian ministers, and “‘ appointed to 
administer the sacraments in those places 
and to those persons only who cannot 
otherwise receive them.” The demand 
and the suggestion were both rejected; 
and, as the deputation was unwilling to 
concede the right of a Methodist preacher 
to administer the sacraments under any 
circumstances, all hope of compromise and 
conciliation was abandoned. Meantime, 
the exercise of this power by a number of 
preachers, under the authority of the Con- 
ference, caused great commotion, especially 
in the north of Ireland, and there were 
quarrels and lawsuits for chapel property 
a plenty. - Amid all the cosfusion and 
trouble of the Methodists the Church re- 
mained serenely indifferent and contempt- 
uously silent; a8 impartial as an observer 
of the famous battle in Kilkenny. The 
lawsuits were won in behalf of the Confer- 
ence party. 

A very bitter feeling prevailed. The 
opponents of the action of the Conference 
charged the preachers with an attempt to 
set up a new church, and emphasized their 
own loyalty to the king and to the Estab- 
lished Church. Their leader was the Rev. 
Adam Averill, who was perhaps the most 
influential man in the Conference. Mr. 
Averill was a minister of the Church, and 
was an easy-going, worldly man, joining 
in the chase or in the dance, or playing at 
cards, or indulging in other amusements, 
which Methodists believe to be inconsist- 
ent with the sacred calling of a minister, 
to *killtime.” The minister of the parish 
(Athlone) in which Mr. Averill was resid- 
ing, becoming alarmed at the spread of 
Methodism in the neighborhood, requested 
Mr. Averill to preach a sermon against its 
heresies. He readily consented and began 
to study the subject. He counted himself 
fortunate in getting possession of a copy 
of Wesley's “ Earnest Appeal & Men of 
Reason and Religion,” not doubting that 
he woold find in it @ illustrations of 
the ebsardities he desifed to point out. He 
read it carefully, and not dnly was he as- 
tonished to find nothing in it to condemn; 
he was amazed at its excellence. He did 
not preach the sermon he had promised to 
preach ; but was led to consider himself a 
sinner and in need of pardon, After his 
conversion be learved more of the people 
whom he bad looked down upon and cast 
is lot with them. He was receivéd into 
the Wesleyan Conference in 1796, and spent 
fifty years in traveling in Ireland and 
preaching, at his own expense. 

Mr. Averill might himself, as a regularly 
ordained minister, administer the sacra- 
ments to Methodists; but he was unalter- 
ably opposed to granting the right to the 

and be became, as we have al+ 
ready said, the leader of the minority of 
preachers and majority of laymea who op- 
posed the Conference actioo. The dissen- 
tients had s' arguments to support 
their wews. quoted from « sermon 
by John Wedéley, published fn 1790, just 
before his death, in which he said that be- 
ing called to preach does not confer the 
fight to ad minister the sacraments; and thet 
any preacher violating this rule ‘‘ renounces 
the first principle of Methodism, which was 
wholly and solely to preach the Gospel.” 
But no argument which could be brought 
forward could induce the majority of the 
preachers to recall the action of 1816; so 
the breach became definite and permanent. 
The dissentients established a Conference, 
and received and sent out itinerant preach- 
ers, and took the name of Primitive Wes- 
leyan Methodists. Their preachers assumed 
no clerical title or rank and refrained [ 
scrupulously from tfehéhing sf the tights. 
and prerogatives ‘of the pdtish minister - 
Litely, however,’ ‘théré ‘ has-been an* ex 
prested desfre among SUrié 6f its members to 
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prior toithe division of 1816. : This desi 
and the altered circumstances of the Church, 
on which they. leaned, greatly promoted 
the negotiations for reunion mbt have 
just been successfully concluded between 
the Wesleyan Conference and the Primitive 
Wesleyan Conference. Th@ reunion is not, 
however, yet actually accomplished. The 
Primitive Wesleyan societies have not all 
approved it, and a considerable number of 
them may decide to continue their present 
connection with the Church of Ireland. The 
latter is very willing to notice the Meth- 
odists now and it is doing all it can to 
promote division. It has formed a Primi- 
tive Church Methodist Society, for the pur- 
pose of supplying those societies which can 
be persuaded to remain within its pale, 
with Methodist preachers and usages, The 
Bishop of Kilmore is president of the So- 
ciety, which has eight agents stationed at 
Kilmore, Lurgan, Portadown, Sligo, Bal- 
linamallard, and three other towns where 
the Primitives are especially strong. It js 
not doubted that the efforts of this Society 
will meet with some success, and that the 
union with the Wesleyan Conference— 
which, by the way, is subordinate to the 
English Wesleyan Conference—will! be in- 
complete, It is known that in some places 
the Primitives have been accustomed to 
receive the sacraments from Presbyterian 
ministers, They are like the ivy which 
climbs up the church-wall. Tear it loose or 
remove the wall, and it will some other 
support, but will never attempt to stand 
alone, 

The Wesleyan Conference in Ireland 
represents about 20,000 communicants. 
The Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence, which had represented as many as 
17,000, lost two-thirds of them by emigra- 
tion, secession, etc. Besides these two 
bodies, there are a few Primitive Method- 
ists of the English Conference, who have 
all the ordinances; and a few congregations 
of the Methodist New Connection Church, 
which originated in a secession in England, 
in 1797, on account of the failure of the 
Wesleyan Conference to provide, more 
fully than by its vote in 1795, for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments by the 
preachers. 

— 

Two weeks ago we copied from the Non can- 
formist an account of the retirement of the 
Rev. William Impey from the Wesleyan min- 
istry. Mr. Impey’s letter to Mr. Punshon, 
which appears in the latest English papers and 
which we copy, throws more light upon his 
doctrinal difficulties. 


Granam’s Town, Sept. 7th, 1877, 

“* My Dear Dr, Punshon ;—I\t is with no ordi- 
nary emotion that I now address you. Iam an 
year te pow in my 60th year. At the next 

nference | shall bave completed 40 years of 
foreign cervice in the mirs‘on field. I dare not 
say that ‘1 ee ie an all en 

. a reat en 

belore abd Maser I fev a most 
toprofi servant; ‘e@sleyan Con- 
nection and to the Wesley su Missionary v 
L have not been asltoge’ ber udfaithful, and I 
bad te live, Isbor, and to die in the 
Wesleyan Church. Bat doubts of some staad- 
ing, ipg into very Grm conviction, 

eome sof ) 
prosesdiags of the last Conference, as reported 
in the Watchman, August Ist) considered 


eld, and 
life itself, will be for.others to rmine. 

** The question to which I refer is that of the 
literal eternity of sufferiog awaiting the finally 
impenitent. lt is needless to enter into an argu- 
ment which is as familiar to yourself as it can 
be to as the dogirinal test is con- 
cerned, t fi what | believe 


babares cay admit that 
the re ‘punish ’ of the wicked) is 


‘ev ting,’ in the sense in itself it is 

meat i nae’ an i 
consis ; 

uu a soni Bot 

believe I do not ot at the gene! hs 


ing of God’s Word warrants such a doctrine; 
nor do | believe that this doctrine is cop ut 
with the revealed character of God. I thiok 


that the few testa upon which so etress 
is laid as asserting it are pot inc of an 
interpretation which ehajl barmo hb the 
mavy in ap o direction. ‘Were the 
difficulties presented by the few alluded 


to even greater than they are, wonld 
claim to apply a principle asserted by Jovu 
ester opie ~s 4 A au 
ous c-—that ¢ horrible 
of Secdestinathen. This, though beld by bul: 
titudes of divines in nie doy. was by him re 
ted es ‘making ation § centradict 
f,’ as being grounded ‘on tach ac fofer- 
ar, fewer it mat- 
‘all the otber 





have the ordinances from the preachers; and 





oot ‘Whatever 
Scripture proves, it can never prove 
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. “ 
w tothe ite true’ meson Say be, thie can- 
true , Re ask ‘ What 

i parent 9 If 1 say ‘lL Koow 

; bave g nothing, for there are 
any Scripttires rue senée whereof neither 
you nor! shall know till death is swallowed 
upin victory. But this I know: better it were 
to say it had no senee at all than to say it had 
such a sense.as this. It cannot mean, what- 
ever it mean bestdes, that the God of truth is a 
liar, Let it mean what it will, is cannot mean 
that the Judge of all the world is unjust. No 
Scripture can mean that God is not love or 
that his mercy is not over all his works; that 
is, whatever it prove besides, no Scripture can 
prove predestination.’ 

“Tt is, however, needless to multiply words. 
If the discipline of the Connection allows me 
liberty of thought here, well and good. Most 
gladly will I continue, for the few possible re- 
maining years of my Mte, to serve to the best of 
my power a Courch and cause that I bave ever 
loved ; but if I am required to ‘believe aud 
teach’ that the ever and all-loving God wiil 
consign to ceaseless conscious torment, through 
al] the countless ages of an incomprehensible 
eternity, any soul tuat he has made, then, With 
Mr, Wesley, I must again say: ‘Here I fix my 
foot.’ I cannot do it. And, with a greater than 
John Wesley, 1 must eay:*i can do no other, 
80 help me God,’ 

‘* In contemplating the possible issue of such 
a declaration, { am fully conscious of the grav- 
ity of the position, aud of the consequences, 
both to myseif and to the interests of that work 
with which in this couvtry I have been go long, 
80 intimately, and officially associated. I can- 
not tec] that 1 am personally responsibie for 
tnese. Honesty of purpore, fidelity to my own 
convictions, and, above all, toyalty to Him 
whose truth and nature are above all creeds 
require—I wi.] not say compel—me to make 
this statement. 

‘* Believe me, yours falphsally, 


. Impey. 
“Rev. W. Morey Punsuon, LL.D, 


“* P. 8.—I shall await with anxiety your reply 
to this, and uutil then must refrain from other 
topics. If thought necessary or desirable, 
please submit this communication to the presi- 
dent of the Conference, w. i” 


.... Two Methodist General Conferences are 
in session in Canada. One, that at Montreal, 
represents the recently reunited Methodist 
Church in Canada, non-Episcopal ; the other, 
meeting at Bellville, is the chief court of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, an off- 
shoot of the Methodist Episeapal Church in the 
United States. The latter bas a single b'shop, 
Bishop Carman, who presides in its confer- 
ences. The former has elected the Rev. George 
A. Douglass, LL.D., president of the Wesleyan 
Theological College in Montreal. We shall 
have something more to say about these 
conferences. 


....The General Conference of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the world has been 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Charles Fermand, of that city 
Delegates were present from America, Great 
Britaio, Australia, Africa, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Spain. The Conference decided in favor 
of a Central International Committee, to pro- 
mote correspondence between the societies of 
different countries, There are about 2,000 
associations, half of which are in America. 


.-.eIt looks as though the Pope was feeling 
bis way to a breakivg loose from his jailers in 
the Vatican, und will visit his old home in Pe- 
rugia. A cable dispatch of Sept. 5th says: 
“ Cardinal Valletta will go to Perugia to repre- 
sent the Pope at the consecration of a church 
at Canoscio. The whole Pontificial Choir will 
be sent expressly by the Pope, toreuder the 
ceremony a6 imposing as possible, and will 
follow the Cardinal. This will be the first 
time the singers of the Pontificial Choir will 
have left Rome.”’ 


-..The National Uniterian Conference, 
which is to meet in biennial session at Sara- 
toga, September 17th—20th, is to bear essays 
by James Freeman Clarke, D.D., on “The New 
Theology’; by C. C. Everett, D.D., on “ The 
New Ethics’’ ; and by George William Curtis, 
on ‘‘ Morals and Politics.’’ 


....Atthe recent meeting of a Welsh Bap- 
tist Association in Pennsylvania twenty-two 
sermons were preached, The people never 
tired of bearingthem. They would sit through 
three sermons without intermission uncom- 
plaioingly. 

.... All the Methodist churches in this city 
and Brooklyn but two have remained open this 
summer. The exceptions were St. Paul’s and 
8t. Lake’s. Many of the members of these 
ecburches are said to go out of town in hot 
weather. 

....The Utah Methodist Annual Conference 
is pot a very extensive body, we should judge 
from tbe reports of its recent session. It has 
only six stationed ministers, and 148 members 
and 14 probationers. 


.... The Seventh-DayAdventiste are not afraid 
to undertake big tasks. There are less than 
twenty thousand of them, yet they propose to 
raise $100,000 in two years for missionary work 
in Great Britain. 


.... The eldest daughter of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
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September 12, 1878.]} 


WASHINGTON. 


FELLOW-WORKINGMEN OF WASHINGTON 
(taking off his coat, amid appluuse);—W ork- 
ingmen, gentlemen, when they go to work, 
strip off. [Laughter.] Wait until I cast 
off my necktie. It is too tight for comfort. 

The black silk tie was cast loose, and in 
his shirt sleeves, bare-beaded and bare- 
necked, he began. 

This is the hardest work [ ever done in 
my life,andl am going to take comfort 
while speaking. I did not intend to visit 
the City of Washington at present, were it 
not for certain remarks published in the 
organs of the plunderers of this country, 
that if I were to uttempt to deliver a speech 
upon the Capitol steps of Washington that 
the authorities would promptly arrest me 
and teach me a lesson that I would not 
forget in the near future. This is what 
brought me to Washington, as at present 
my hands are full. The whole country, 
from one end of it to the other, is 
ripe for social revolution. [Applause. | 
But here, in the City of Washington, 
= men are deprived of your elective 

ranchise. [‘‘That’s so!”] You are not 
citizens. [‘* No, no!”] Then why do you 
pay taxes? [‘‘ That’sso!”] What’s sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. [‘‘ Good!” 
and applause.] No representation, no tax- 
ation. [Cries of ‘‘Good!”] This is in it- 
self a little dynasty. I expect that they 
would liketo have a king and have his 
dukes right around here in Washington. 
‘[A voice: ‘‘They huve got it already!’| 
But I don’t think the spirit of free speech 
is going to be interfered with just yet, If 
they want to interfere with the spirit of 
free speech, then they bid high for revolu- 
tion; and the workingmen cf America are 
going to win, if they have to wade knee deep 
in blood and perish in the attempt. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.]| We claim to be law- 
abiding citizens. We know our rights and 
we dare maintain them. Let our oppo- 
nents, let the plunders, let the moneyed 
power, let the bank smashers, the railroad 
robbers, the land pirates and political bum- 
mers—[laughter und cries of ‘‘Good’] 
and all the hell-born and hell bound thieves 
in hell—{"‘ Good” |—and out of jail—let 
them dare to interfere with the rights of 
American citizens, [‘‘Good!” «and ap- 
plause.] Let them doit; let these infernal, 
miserable crop-eared fellows under the control 
of the devil and bound in allegiance to bim, 
the predestined subjects of his jurisdiction 
and the colonists of his realm attempt it. 
Let them dare to interfere with the free- 
dom of speech or the freedom of the press. 
I don’t know how much the newspapers 
attack me. I will fight for their freedom as 
much as my own and as readily as I will 
for the freedom of speech. [Applause.] 
But then the American people know—and 1 
wish to be distinctly understood, when re- 
ferring to tue American people, that 1 
mean the honest, intelligent, and industri- 
ous men of America. don’t mean the 
high-toned thieves in broadcloth. |*‘‘Good.’’] 
I don’t mean the lickspittle press, the pollu- 
ted and debased press, from the writhing 
Surnace of heli ; but | mean the independent 
newspapers ot America. [Laughter and 
applause.} Not the low, groveling, venal 
sheets that lick up the plunder of this cuun- 
try. L tell you, friends, that this is a fight 
between honest men and thieves. [‘‘ That’s 
so.”] A fight between American working. 
men and political bummers. [Cries of 
**Good.”] Will somebody get me a little 
water? | wanta little water, I have been 
speaking, you must recollect, for the past 
ten months, night and day, and it is time 
that my voice was commencing to weaken, 
[A voice: ‘* Keep on ten months more.” } 
Mr. Cohen.—Mr. Martin, will you 
down there and see to the water? [Laugh- 
ter. 


'r. Kearney.—Now, friends, the chief of 
police was instructed by some flunkey in 
the employ of the people, and we have to 
pay him to prevent my holding forth here 
to night. 1 am not very eusily intimidated. 
[Applause.] I don’t fear the prison cell. 
i don’t care for my life, so far as. I am 
individually concerned. You know that 
every great movement has its reformers, and 
there were sacrifices in every great move- 
ment for the restoration of human rights and 
human liberty. There may be some sacri- 
lices in a movement hike this. If they are 
going to put me in, the sooner they bring it 
about the better. But, workingmen, don’t 
be intimidated. [‘‘ No, not much.”] You, 
men, are the backbone the brains ana muscle 
of the American Republic. [‘‘My God!’’] 
When the workingmen paraded tne streets 
of New York and other cities with mus- 
kets on their shoulders thc re was a cheer by 
the ladies as they went to meet the cannon’s 
mouth to protect the American Republic; 
and now, because the workingmen who see 
fit to come forward and take charge of 
their own affairs, because they see fit to 
crown its king, and the laboring man is 
opposed by whom? By some blatant dblath- 
erskile, a political whelp, in the interest of 
plunderers. [Applause.] Ican speuk no 
further without a little water. Mus: have 
some water. I don’t want toruin my voice 
altogether. 

[A voice in the crowd: ‘‘ Water has been 
gone for.”] 
Mr. Kearney.—I| have got some very inter- 
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esting news to tell you, gentlemen, to-night; 
but I don’t speak any more until I get some 
water to wash down the cobwebs. Then we 
will see whether workingmen are going to 
be deprived of their privilege of speaking 
from their own platform, from their own 
building. They pay enough, God knows, 
to build it, and they ought to have some 
right in it, etc., etc.—The Herald. 





MOUNT WASHINGTON GLORIES. 


‘* THE heavens declared the glory of God, 
and the firmament showed his handiwork” 
in the sunset glories of Saturday evening 
last. Such a sight is rarely had here, and 
never elsewhere. ‘Those who have been 
here season after sensop, for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, admit that they never saw any- 
thing to equal it before, and Mr. Aiken, of 
the Mount Washington Railway, who has 
been here at all seasons of the year for ten 
ortwelve years, and Mr, Murphy, of the sig- 
nal station, who has been here in the sum- 
mer’scalm and winter’s storm, conceded the 
scene of Saturday evening to be the finest 
and most wonderfully magnificent that they 
had ever seen. 

Just before the hour for its setting the sun 

was entirely obscured by a heavy cloud, 
which deluged the mountain top with a 
driving sbower of rain; but the cloud lifted 
instantly, just at the moment of setting, 
aud the sun bathed the mountain-top in a 
golden glow, softened and shaded by the 
reflection of the dark clouds which still hung 
about the horizon, over against the summit 
of the mountains. Sosharply and clearly 
were the rays of the sun thrown upon the 
mountain, through a rift in the clouds, that 
the blades of grass in what is known as 
es Bigelow's Lawn,” at the head of Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, could be almost counted 
from the mountuin-top, more than a thou- 
sand feet above them. Instantly, and as if 
by magic, the most brilliant rainbow ever 
seen commenced forming, one end of its 
golden and crimson showers resting in 
‘Tuckerman’s Ravine and the other directly 
over the Glen House. A complete arcn 
soon formed, high in the heavens, so soft 
and sharp as to represent two-thirds or 
three-fourths of a circle, instead of the flat 
arch usually seen in rainbows; and the 
colors at the lower extremities were so 
brilliant that a second, thir, and even 
fourth reflection could be seen against the 
mountain-sides where they rested. A 
striking feature of the occasion was a 
huge bank of white clouds hanging low be- 
neath the very center of the arch, the upper 
edge of which took a golden hue from 
the setting sun, and gave to the fortunate 
spectators a cloud with a golden, instead of 
a silver lining. Another remarkable sight 
was the shadow of the mountain-top thrown 
against the sky and mountain ranges to the 
eastward, directly beneath the center of the 
arch, and so distinctly that the shape and 
formation of Mount Washington was as 
clearly defined as is the mountain itself, 
while the form of the Summit House could 
be distinctly seen on the crest of tne 
shadow. 

The sight was enjoyed by the guests of 
the Summit House thoroughly and fully, 
and Webster’s Unabridged hardly contains 
all the extravag nt exclamations that were 
utiered while the exhibition lasted. And 
when the earth-curtain rolled up to the 
brilliant sky and golden clouds there 
seemed to bang just above the setting sun 
a cloud-formed crown of molten gold, 
which finally changed to a robe of royal 
purple, and then to a silver-hued unnam- 
able monster, and finally to a seeming mass 
of foam, a network of fringe, and—noth- 





The admiring guzers stood looking heav- 
enward long and earnestly; and some of 


the enraptured faces, as they turned away, 
seemed to say that they had seen *‘ the glory 
of the coming of the Lord,” indeed. The 
glow of thesetiing sun was so brilliant and 
so Clear that the Green Mountains against 
the western sky were clearly marked, and 
Camel’s Hump, Mount Mansfield, und Jay 
Peak could be distinctly recognized from 
the top of Mount Washington, as well ag 
all the other mountains to the north and 
south. It was a gloriously gorgeous and 
magnificent sight, and one that will hang 
about the halls of memory forever.— 
** Among the Clouds.” 


—— 


WHEREUNTO shall we liken the conduct 
of England with regard to Turkey? Mr. 
Lowe’s simile of Engiand as the Samaritan 
asking Turkey, the man who fell among 
thieves, to hand over half a crown—mean- 
ing, of course, Cyprus—has been uncon- 
sciously capped by an Indian newspaper, 
the Bombay Gazette. England’s conuuct 
reminds that jouiual of one of Joe Miller’s 
stories. A man had been robbed of his 
hat, and, ufter pursuing the thieffor some 
distance, leant against a lamp-post, breath- 
less. A sympathizing bystander came up 
and be the tale of his sorrows, Are 
you sure you can’t run any further?” 
“Yes.” ‘‘ Then,” suiting the action to 
the word, ‘‘I may «s well have your wig.” 
Of course, Lord Beaconsfield is the sympa- 
thizing bystander, who has returned to 
London with the wig in his pocket; ‘‘ and 
shades of Chatham and Palmerston!) the 

nglish people,” continues the Bombay 
Gaeette, ‘* welcome him 4s the greatest and 





most magnanimous statesman of the age.” 


ANY t gentieman who will e@ Dr.. Price’s 
Unigue Portes a trial wit dnd that a icttames 
in this or any country can compare with them. 
They are exquisite. 


Encouragement for the Feeble. 


So long as the failiag embers of vitality are capa- 
ble of being rekindled into a warm and genial glow 
just so long there is hope for the weak and emaci- 
ated invalid, Let him not, therefore, despond; but 
derive encouragement from this and from the fur- 
ther fact that there isa restorative most potent in 
renewing the dilapidated powers of a broken-down 
system. Yes, thanks toits unexampled tonic vir- 
tues, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is daily reviving 
atrength in the bodies and hope in the minds of the 
feeble and nervous. Appetite, refreshing sleep, the 
acquisition of flesh and color are blessings attend- 
ant upon the repsrative processes which this price- 
less invigorant speedily initiates and carries to a 
successfu lusion. Digesti is restored, the 
blood f: rtilized, and sustenance aff:rded to each 
life-sustaining organ by the Bitters, which is inof- 
fensive even to the feminine palate, vegetable in 


composition, and thoroughly safe. Use itand re- 
gain vigor. 








FIfTy thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure rsnic Rheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ine quicker than Dr, Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale b druget gener- 
ally. A. J. DIT AN, 

Broadway and Barciav &t., NW. V 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


This infallible remedy, prepared by Starr 
bler & Co., Wholesale Druggists, is used by dyspep- 
tics with great success in every case sk your 
druggists for tt, or send to the Gereral Depot, 36 
Vesey 8t., New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent 
post free on application. 


TEES 


PIANOS, ORGANS. ETO. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


_ & HASTING® 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymowh Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
! Cagtomnial Or- 














every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 





THE STANDARD 


CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives the CORRECT PITCH of any tone, 
Natural, Sharp, or Flat, 
Adjusted to the desired piten 1 
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RLIN COLLEGE. 
Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admite Doth sexes "No 
Best of re 
ot poo Tuition, in \. 
Hors bats State Hin Rei eae hepa et 
circulars address J, B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Onder the Coll ment. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private Jessons, 
wudeppeaned for J ndeneeeciel ia A 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, F. B. RICE. 
CHINA PAINTING. 
WM, LYCETT is still sooching. at 
155 W. BROADWAY, N. Y. 








n. 
s UTE,—A Superior Fam- 

ily »“ysin Southern Berks ire. Ample 
ounds, beg = thorough instruction and ft- 
na for co 5 

tian home. Send for circu'ar. H. J, VAN LENNEP, 
-D., and E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 


LE LAW SCHOOL. — Regular course, 2 
years. Graduating course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 
eirs. Fallterm opens Sept. 20th. Address Prof. 
AYLAND, New Haven, Ot 


QT; LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—TERM OPENS 
kK) October tt, 1878. Tuition $60 per year. No extras. 
For circular address HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean. 

St. Louis, July, 1878. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 


Opens September th. * 
Thorough Tostrnétion in er, Yes cttit, the 
Classics, and English 
For Circulars apply to 


Col, THEO. HYATT, President. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
School year opens Sept. 11th, 1878. 


DWIGHT 
FOR YOUNG Wenn pg tt Co 


., N. ¥. 
Address REV. BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 


CONNECTICUT, BAST HADDAM, 
MAPLEWOOD MOSIO SEMINARY for 
Young Lacies. Established 1868. A thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address 
Prov. D. 8. BABCOCK. 


MAP WOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
hie Pittsfield. Mass. oo known through- 
out the Union for great beauty of location and 
thoroughness of ‘instruction in ever: 
Address the Principals, Rev. C. V. 8 
R. KE. AVERY, for rospectus. 




















department. 
BEAK or Rev. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Saagites Principais for Public Schools, Academies 
and Bearding Schools; Professors, Tuto: and 
Governesses; gives information to Parente of nood 
schools. Families going abroad or tothe countr 
promptly sulted. poy. to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Of exsy access, healthful, homelike. thorough, 
Christian, wisely governed. and reasonable in rates. 





We think our colleze meets the demands of 
pe times. ‘or cntalogue, address 
eV. WM.C. BOWEN, A. M., Pres., B.rdentown N.J. 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for Literature. wuages, 
Science, Painting, Wood-carving spd Music. 

REtv. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





RVE SEMINARY, 
Rye, N. Y. A School for Young Ladies. For jou. 
lars address MRS. 8. J ‘ 





HOTELS. 





y. Never gets out of order. 
FINELY ICKEL-PLATED. 
No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
ary shoulo be without one. 
KETAILED AT $1.50. 
Bont to any address upon receipt of 

price. 

DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Invergors and Manufacturers. 

8ol y all Muste Dealers. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 

Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 1 s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 











EDUCATION. 





SEASIDE HOME, ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Galldren- Reopens ept. llth. Address MISS J. 
ROSS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


A i ADY, Daughter of a deceased Army Officer, 

ualified to teach the glish branches, Music also 
the rudiments of French, wishes a situation as Gov- 
erness either for a home or for small compensation. 
Good references en Address Box 2, Post 
Office, Hudson, N. Y. 


Tempie Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

All Departments are on a liberal scale. Whole ex- 

pense of Board and Tuition in ali the studies of the 

duating Course, inctuding Lath a year, 


tin, $280 
Send for Year begins Sept. 17th 


e. th. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal. 


COLLEGE, 


for she Higher Education of Women. 


aminations, Sept. 18th, 1%th,and 2th. Catalogues, 
with full particulars, may be had of the undersigned. 


« L. Duan, 
REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE,POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn, 


Open to both sexes. English, Scientific, Literary, 
4 sical De- 


. Expenses 
Ith. Address JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
Address Miss C, N. BAIKD, Milford, Conn. 
188 D. B. BURT will 


nm her Boarding a 
Day School for Young les at 10 Aton 
ber 16th. 

















Street, ladeiphia, on Monday, Septem 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
1 1 
to E. 7 BENWwr Lh oO r Send for circular 


G ie tt BIR SEMINARY for Young 
es, Bridgeport, Conn. Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 











reebold I tute, Freebold. New Jersey. 
Fie iT red for College oF Basinens. Rend 
for catalogues to the Principal, .A.G, Chambers. 





WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
COR. {RVING PLACE AND 161TH STREST, NEAR 
UNION 8 
EDWAR reprictor, 
Late of Taylor & Gilson, of the st. Dents 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates re 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Buropean Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Propriecier. 


TGERG SB Uee ee eter hate 
$1.50; double rooms, $! 


kly. Restaurant first-class. GEO. P. HA A 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, Proprietors. 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 
CONEY ISLAND. 


TRAVEL 


CUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., footof King 8t. 




















NEVADA. ......4. 000000 sees Tuesday, Sept. 3d, at 10 a.m. 
MONTANA  .....ceeeeeee Tuesday, Sept 10th, at 3 P.M. 
WISCONSIN ............». Tuesday, Sept. 17th, at 9 A.M. 


CABIN PASSAGE (according t© state-room), $60 to 
$80 INTERMEDIATE, #40; STEERAGE, $26. 
OFFICHS No. 22 BROADWAY. 

WILLIAMS & QGUION. 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
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News, and M iT Gs of this journal 


should be addressed to Tee. Editor et The Inde- 
pendeat, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
é@ommunications frem subscrivers and advertisers to 
Tux INDEPENDENT. Bex 2787. 

7” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ly for publicats but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

53” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tc” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned aniess fed bys d and 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Hndependent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE OR AN AGGRESS. 
IVE CHURCH. 


We have heard a great deal about how 
to render the Church attractive to the 
masses. The subject has not been over- 
done; but perhaps it bas not been suffi- 
ciently considered that the task of the 
Church is not to stand by its post in quiet 
beauty and attract a listless world, but to 
go out and compel them to come in, that 
God’s house may be full. 

The summer heats are over. The long 
days are shortening; the short evenings 
are lengthening. The time and the strength 
which we shall be able to give to Church 
work are returniog. How shall that work 
be carried on? We would not suy one 
word to discourage those who are trying 
to make the Church attractive by fine 


preaching, fine music, fine parlors, 
fine entertainments, fine reading-rooms, 
gymnasiums, and side-shows; but we 


wish to suggest to ministers and people 
that their best success will come by 
making the Church aggressive, rather than 
attractive. The Caurch must not wait for 
the ungodly to come to it. It must go to 
them. If the people will not go to the 
Church, the Church must goto the people, 
It must go where it can find them, and must 
compel them to hear the Gospel, and must 
press its invitations and promises and 
threatenings on unwilling or indifferent 
hearers, if it cannot find willing ones, An 
aggressive Church is the only successful 
one. 

A chief task, then, before our ministers 
avd churches in making their plans for the 
fall and winter should be to contrive and 
arrange for such aggressive work. There 
are various methods which can be em- 
ployed. Our Saviour tried the method of 
ititerant preaching. He went where the 
crowds were. He journeyed from city to 
city, seeking the people where they were 
to be found. His first apostles did the 
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same, and the later - deanery apostles of 
the Oburch, going to heathen lands, 
are driven to the same method. They 
make their missionary tours. They 
visit the fairs or festivals, or in the mar- 
ket-places they gather a crowd about them. 
But this isa work which only 8 few are 
fitted to attempt, and we may doubt 
whether in our Christian land it is the 
most promising. Each church has its own 
field about it, and that field can be culti- 
vated by humble, individual effort. The 
church officers will have a list of their 
members, and very likely of the families 
represented in the church. How many of 
them keep such a list of the families and 
individuals not so represented? How many 
see to it that the indifferent and non- 
church-goers are individually urged to at- 
tend divine worship? How many. shep- 
herds know who are the lost sheep wander- 
ing about their pastures? How many pas- 
tors have sentor gone to search for these 
sheep with adetermination not torest until 
they are found? Yechurches that would 
be true churches of the Christ who came to 
seek and to save that which was lost, be 
not satisfied to make your houses of wor- 
ship beautiful, your services acceptable to 
those that come to them; but go out into 
the highways aod hedges and compel them 
to come in. The woman sweeps the house 
diligently for the lost piece of money. 
Have you done it, or have you sat in your 
easy-chair and thought it enough to hold 
in your hand a magnet that will never 
draw the metal? The shepherd left his 
ninety and nine in the fold. Have you left 
yours’ He went over the mountains and 
through the wilderness, till he could snatch 
the lost one out of the very jaws of the 
wolf and bear it gladly home on bis shoul- 
der to the fold. Have you too gone to the 
haunts of idleness and dissipation, that you 
might pluck the Jost from the very mouth 
of Hell? An aggressive Church will do 
Christ's work; not an attractive one. 
EE 


THE CASE OF KIMPTON. 





SEVERAL of the newspapers, including 
the Boston Transcript, the Boston Globe, 
the World, and the Hwvening Post, of this 
city, have sharply criticised the recent ac- 
tion of Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, 
in refusing to comply with the requisition 
of Governor Hampton, of South Carolina, 
for the delivery of Hiram H. Kimpton, as 
a fugitive from the justice of the latter 
state. We do not think the criticism de- 
served; but do think the action of Gov- 
ernor Rice just right, provided the reason 
which he gives for the action be true as a 
fact. That reason is that, in his judgment, 
the indictment and demand of the accused 
were not ‘‘ for the purpose of trying Kimp- 
ton for the crime charged against him; but 
for a different purpose.” The attorney- 
general of Massachusetts, to whom the 
case, under the statute of that state, was 
referred for a careful examination of the 
law and the facts, takes this ground and 
submits the evidence in proof of it. This 
evidence the Governor regarded as suffi- 
cient to establish the fact; and for this rea- 
son he refused to comply with the requisi- 
tion, admitting the papers to be in due 
form of law, but virtually claiming that 
the whole proceeding was a fraud against 
the letter and intent of the Constitution. 

The extradition provision of the Consti- 
tution declares that ‘‘a person charged in 
any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who sball flee from justice, and be 
found in another state, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the state from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the state having jurisdiction of 
the crime,” The law of Congress, enacted 
in 1798 makes it the duty of the governor 
of each state to deliver up any person who 
shall be demanded by the executive author- 
ity of another state on the charge of crime, 
provided the demanding executive presents 
a certified copy of an indictment found 
against the accused, or of an affidavit be- 
fore a magistrate alleging the crime. This 
condition being supplied, then the law of 
Congress declares it to be the duty of the 
governor to whom thedemand is addressed 
to make the delivery. Both the Constitu- 


tion and the law fix the purpose for which 
the delivery shall be made; and this pur- 
pose is that he may be tried, and, if con- 





victed, punished by ‘‘the state baving 


jurisdiction of the crime.” To seek the 
custody for any other purpose or to use it, 
whep gained, for any other purpose is a 
palpable fraud against the fundamental 
law of the land; and surely no executive is 
legally bound to make himself a party to 
such a fraud or in any manner give his aid 
in making it effective. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Taylor vs. Taintor, 16 
Wall., 366, laid down the principle that, 
even ‘‘ where a demand is properly made 
by the governor of one state upon the gov- 
ernor of another, the duty to surrender is 
not absolute and unqualified. It depends 
upon the circumstances of the case.” And, 
in illustration of this principle, the Court 
added that, if the laws of the state to 
which the fugitive has fled have been put 
in force against him for a crime there com 
mitted, ‘‘the demands of those laws may 
first be satisfied. The duty of obedience” 
or compliance with the demand ‘‘ then 
arises, and not before.” This shows, by 
the authority of the highest tribunal in the 
land, that the mere fact that the proceeding 
is technically correct, in the sense of ob- 
serving the exact form of the law, does not 
necessarily create the obligation to make a 
delivery. Whether such obligation exists 
or not ‘“‘ depends,” as the Supreme Court 
said, ‘‘ upon the circumstances of the case.” 
And this ruling is the law in application to 
the question, until it shall be changed by 
same authority. 

Suppose, then, that ‘‘the circumstances 
of the case,” as brought to the knowledge 
of the governor on whom the requisition is 
made, leave no reasonable doubt in his 
miod that the purpose of the criminal 
charge and the requisition is to serve an 
end wholly unknown to the Constitution 
aud the law, and that in this sense the 
whole proceeding is a gross fraud, and 
will any man, upon this supposition, pre- 
tend that the governor is under any legal 
obligation to make the delivery, even 
though the papers presented to him be cor- 
rect in the mere matter of form? Their 
correctness is an indispensable condition 
of such obligation; yet not fconclusive as 
against the evidence of ‘‘ circumstances” 
which show an attempt to commit a fraud 
upon the Constitution, while claiming a 
right under its authority. 

This is precisely the ground which, in 
courteous language, Governor Rice takes 
with regard to the requisition of Governor 
Hampton. In his letter to the latter he 
does not state the circumstances in detail 
which led him to this view; and, hence, 
though we strongly suspect the view to be 
correct, we cannot positively pass judg- 
ment upon it. Assuming it to be correct, 
then Gov. Rice never did an act more 
worthy of himself or his office, or more 
fully justified by the law of his own state, 
or more in accordance with the letter and 
intent of the Constitution than when he 
refused to deliver up Kimpton to the au- 
thorities of South Carolina. So far from 
deserving censure, he deserves hearty com- 
mendation. 


EPISCOPAL INDEPENDENCY. 


Bishop Huntineton declined to go to 
the Lambeth Conference, on the plea which 
Nehemiah made to Sanballat: ‘‘I am do- 
ing a great work, so that I cannot come 
down. Why should the work cease while I 
leave itand come down to you?” He could 
not conceive that any special advantage was 
to be secured by drawing into relations of 
organic unity—for that is what seemed to 
be desired—the seven Churches represent- 
ed inthe Conference. Now that it has con- 
concluded its sessions and published its 
not very important results, Bishop Alford, 
of the English Church, has published a let- 
ter in which he boldly asserts his opinion 
that the Conference has been of injury to 
the purity and peace of the Church, 

Bishop Alford speaks as an Evangelical 
Churchman, zealous for the purity of the 
faith as found in the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
The English Ritualists, on the other hand, 
are now abusing the Conference because it 
has the support of the Erastian Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, who de- 
sire a state control over the Church. It is 
of interest to see what these intelligent 
men declare to be the purpose of those who 
called together the Conference. They de- 
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lave WMG Seas theameees: to band) together 
all the Chutehes of | ‘Atigelican Com- 
munion, under the primacy of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and to establish a 
court of appeal on all ecclesiastical matters, 
whose decision of questions of ritual and 
theology should be final and binding. The 
members of such a court would almost 
certainly be hostile to ritualistic and 
Romanizing practices, as they would in- 
clude the two archbishops and the ecclesi- 
astical judges whose decisions are uvac- 
ceptable. Some of the American bishops, 
it is said, by their energetic protests, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the design. 

It is a somewhat grand conception to 
mass the seven Episcopal Churches of the 
Anglican Communion into one body, hav- 
ing a common head. But wedoubt if Pro- 
testant Episcopalians want a Protestant 
Pope. We think that the Colonial and the 
American Churches can see that their lib- 
erty is greater as at present, and that there 
is more true grandeur in a spiritual than in 
a formal unity. These Churches are now 
one in spirit. Their oneness is easily rec- 
ognized. They need no appellate authority 
to tell them what is true or right. They 
have the Word of God. What it 
means they can decide for themeelves. 
And, if there are some little points of 
difference between them, this need 
not break the spiritual bond that 
joins them. No great good is achieved 
by putting under one government the 
Churches of different nations. While we 
are greatly pleased to see two interfering 
denominations which occupy the same 
territory join in corporate union, we see 
no good, but some evil, likely to accrue from 
putting two bodies of Christians in Europe 
and America under each other’s control. 
The early Churches were founded in cities 
and countries, and were municipal or pro- 
vincial, but mutually independent; and the 
loss of their independence was followed by 
a loss of spiritual life and purity of the 
faith. 





Editorial Hotes, 


THE Republicans of Ohio, in their state con- 
vention of June 12th, 1878, had the folly and 
the weakness to say: ‘‘The financial question 
having been disposed of by Congress, and the 
country at present needing repose, in order 
that capital may seek investment and that 
industries may revive, thus increasing the de- 
mard for labor, the situation ought to be 
accepted ; and we oppose the further agitation 
of the question at this time, as injurious to 
business and devoid of other than evil resulte.”’ 
The Republicans of that state have already 
had ample opportunity to see that this sort of 
soothing syrup is not at all the thing for the 
disease. One of the effects of Senator Thur- 
man’s recent speech is to wake them up toa 
realization of the facts, and show them that 
“the financial questiou,” which they pro- 
posed to put aside, is really the great question 
of the hour and withal very far from being 
“disposed of.’? The Republican papers and 
orators of Ohio who are now conducting the 
canvass in that state pay no attention to the 
stupid and cowardly utterance of the conven- 
tion ; but have gone back to the old fighting- 
ground of 1875, when the state was carried in 
favor ot honesty. This is wise, as. well as 
honest. The Republican party in Ohie bas 
lost ground by the attempt to conciliate the 
advocates of tbe greenback heresy or say 
smooth things for their hearing. The better 
way is to convince them that they are wrong 
and set them right; and nothing will do this 
but the most thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject. General Garfield has sounded the key- 
note for the campaign. 





Tt is an aggravating superiority of tone which 
John Fiske assumes in bis Jittle paper on in- 
spiration in The North American Review. He 
tells us how the idea of inspiration arose in the 
world. Tyler’s ‘ Primitive Culture,” he says, 
explains all that. Epilepsy, hysteria, mania, 
Siberian Shamanism, the Indian medicine- 
man, Zulu diviners, Pythian priestess, and so 
on, these all show the genesis of the notion of 
inspiration. Now we know better. ‘‘ We now 
look with distrust upon any hypothesis which 
implies a conception of Divine action as in any 
sense local, or special, or: transitory.”? ‘Ihe 
notion of biblical inspiration is not likely long to 
survive upless upheld by very weighty evidence. 
But the Bible is full of errors of fact and con- 
tradictions of doctrine and 4 belief in its inspir- 
ation is one of the incumbrances with which 
Christianity has been loaded by the old heathen 
way of looking at things, ‘‘ while, freed from 
the exigencies of a crude philosophy and an 
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inane eriticism, the Bible becomes gnee more 
the book of mankind.” This is not the way to 
discredit inspiration. And yet we mustsay that 
of the six articles on iaspiration in the North 
American this is the only one besides Dr, 
Washburn's that is worth anybody’s reading. 
It has some claim to philosophy, and offers a 
theory of the genesis of inspiration which it is 
worth while to know, which is more than can 
be said of the essays of the other writers, 





ALL honor to the women of Virginia! They 
have concluded to come to the rescue, and, if 
possible, induce the men of that self-dishon- 
ored state not to ruin her credit by repudiating 
her debt obligations. They bave issued a cir- 
colar addressed to the men of the state, asking 
that an additional tax of ten cents on every 
hundred dollars may be imposed, and that the 
proceeds shall go toward liquidating the state 
indebtedness, In this circular they express 
the opinion that the women of the stete will 
cheerfully retrench enough in their personal 
expenses to make up for'his tax. The move- 
ment is said to be |.eaded by some of the most 
eminent women of Virginia, who mean to pro- 
secute the work and shame the men out of 
their purpose to cheat the creditors of the 
state. We bid them God-speed. It is a pity 
that these women are not voters. If they were, 
there would be fewer ‘readjusters” in the 
legislature of Virginia, Honest constituents 
are very apt to make honest legislatures, 


It is now several weeks since Kearney, the 
California apostle, came to the East for the 
ostensible purpose of enlightening the people 
on the labor question; avd the result thus far 
shows that the sooner he goes back again the 
better for the cause. His speeches prove bim 
to be an igoorant, vulgar, foul-mouthed, and 
a profane ranter, brought {oto public notice 
more by accident than from any otber cause. 
The man does not really know enough about 
the labor question, or any other question, to 
make a decent and sensible speech before avy 
audience. He is+timply a low slang-whanger, 
without intelligence, without personal charac- 
ter to recommend bim, and with none of the 
qualifications needed in a genuine reformer. 
‘* Infernal lousy hypocrites,” “thieving scoun- 
drels,”’ ‘slimy things,’’ ‘‘lick-spittles,’’ ‘‘lazy 
vain pires’’—these and the like expressions, ap- 
plied to capitalists, form the chief ingredients 
of his speeches. All sensible workipngmen 
must be ashamed of their advocate. Their 
cause is disgraced by his lips. There are real 
grievances of labor,which ought to be candidly 
and honestly discussed and in respect to which 
all available remedies should be sought and ap- 
lied; yet this work is net.to be done by such 
ignoramuses as Mr. Kearney. The cause is 
much more likely to be injured than served by 
his advoeacy. The best thing that can be done 
with him is to send him back to drive a San 
Francisco eart. 


Ex-SENATOR BOUTWELL has expressed the 
opinion that General Gfant will be the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency in 1880; that 
he will poll a Jarger vote than avy other Re- 
publican that could be nominated; and that, in 
the event of bis nomination, he will be elected. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that the candidacy of 
General Grant for a third term is being exten- 
sively considered by the Republican party, and 
that there is an increasing disposition among 
Republicans to look favorably upon the idea. 
We should not be at all surprised if the idea 
were to become a realized fact, Whetber it 
would be the best tbing to be done it is, per- 
haps, too.soon to decide. The main objection 
to a third term applies only to such a term 
when immediately successive to a second one, 
Geveral Grant is now a private citizen of the 
United States ; and, since he has no patronage 
to bestow, the fact that he has been President, 
even for two terms, furnish ‘s no reason why he 
should not be nominated and elected for athird 
time, if the exigencies of the country require 
it. We have no doubt that his past experience 
aud his foreign travel have materially added to 
his qualifications for the office. The country 
certainly bas no. reason for being ashamed of 
his former services in this high position. 


At least five-sixths of the weight of the 
human body is water. Now, if the bodies of 
all the dead are raised in the Resurrection, will 
not the amount of water thus withdrawn from 
the earth be enough to exbaust all the water 
on the globe, and thus to fulfill the prediction 
that in the new heavens and the new earth 
‘‘ there shall be no more sea.” Thisis a ques- 
tion which has occupied the careful attention 
of the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, who could not let 
it rest until he had calculated how much water 
was comprised in the bodies of all who had lived 
duriog six thousand years from Adam, He 
found that, with the most liberal allowance of 
generations and average weight of men, ‘‘the 
result was a trifle more than one eubic mile.” 
He writes to The Churchman that he now feels 
no concern about the necessary disappearance 
of the cea, His anxiety about its disappear- 
ance fllustrates‘the crude. and physical view 








which many: men take even; yet of spiritual 
trutb. ‘It is raised a spiritual body.” 





THE Oswego Ttmes thus sharply puts the dif- 
ference between, Repnovlicans and Democrats 
in regard to greenbacks : 

“*The Republicans went for greenbacks when 

they: Were necessary for thesalvation of tue 
country, and the Democrats opposed and de- 
nounced them. Now, when the time has 
come that the beet interests and prorperity of 
the country demand that the national ‘aith 
shull be kept and that the greenbacks shall 
be redeemed on demand, the Republicans tayor 
that course and the whole Democratic party 
is in training to prevent, it. Woatever tends 
to promote the interests of the nation the Re- 
publicans will be bound to favor and the ))ém- 
Ocrats to oppose. Whatever tends to ruin the 
nation thé Democrats will be found support- 
ing and the Republicans opposing.” 
The last two sentences are too strong to be 
literally true; yet the other allegations are ¢x- 
actly accordiug to fact. When the country 
was in the agony of a tremendous civil war, 
aud the issue of greenbacks seemed the 
ovly method of relieving the necessities of the 
Government, the Democrats, in Congress and 
out of it, opposed the measure, and denied that 
Congress bad any constitutional power to au- 
thorize such an issue. For several years after 
the war the Democrats complained that the 
Government had adopted no plan for the pay- 
ment of the greenback debt. Now that the 
period of resumption is approaching, these 
same Democrats, with some honorable excep- 
tions, are doing their utmost to defeat the 
success of the effort. They want more 
greenbacks, and propo:e no time of 
paying any of them, A more inconsistent 
party never existed. Its ascendency in the 
Government would be aserious peril to the 
country, 





A SOUTHERN correspordrnt writes us; “I 
lived in Virginia a number of yeare, and can 
vouch for much such preaching as that in the 
article ‘Old-time Preaching iu Virginia.’ So 
short a time ago as July, 1857, [heard what was 
styled good preacbing. As I took notes at the 
time, I can give verbatim copy; but only send 
you the finishing touch: He was preaching 
from his favorite text; ‘He that believes and is 
baptized shall be saved,’ He had so warmed 
up witb the subject toat he bad shed his coat, 
avd exposed his copperas-colord shirt and 
red-flannel vest-back. My notes finish as fol- 
lowe: ‘And, my brothers and sisters, to more 
fully elucidate my ideas, allow me to draw 
upon the visionary. Sitting there in front of 
meis Brother Saul Hirness. You all koow 
Brother Saul to be a very good man and hard 
40 beat in anything he undertakes. Weil, 
Brother Saul has an excellent opinion of his 
preacher qual'fications, aud he banters your 
preacher fora race. Your preacheraccepts the 
challenge, and a day is set apart to try our 
speed. The day has arrived. Weare encom- 
passed with a cloud of witnerses, We lay aside 
every superfluous weight, We maintain our 
patience, Every eye is strained to catch a 
glimpse of the actors. Silence reigns supreme. 
Now the signel is given. Go! Brother Saul 
has the lead. Now heise neck and shoulders 
ahead; but, see, see—our good brother begins 
to fag. He lacks bottom: Now side by side we 
move'asone man, Every heart of that vast 
crowd beats triple time, -Now Brother Saul 
shows unmistakable symptoms of fatigue, 
while his preacher seems to have renewed bis 
strength, Finally the goal is reached; your 
bumble servant is crowned victor. So itis he 
that believes and is baptized, shal be saved.’ ”’ 


SECRETARY &CHURZ baving been requested 
by the Kaneas-Pacific Railroad Company and 
also by the Union Pacific Railroad Com pauy to 
reconsider bis recent decision in regard to cer- 
tain land grants made by the Government, and 
having done so, still adheres to his expressed 
opinion. _His postition is that, under the law 
making these grants, it was expressly provided 
that all the lands so granted ‘‘ which shall not 
be sold or disposed of by said company within 
three years after the entire road shall bave 
been completed shall be subject to settlement 
ard pre-emption, like other lands, at a price 
oot exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be paid to said 
company.’’ This is the exact language of the 
law. The three years having elapsed, the Sec- 
retary holds that the unsold lands may be en- 
tered and sold under the pre-emption Jaws of 
the United States, subject to the single condi- 
tion that the proceeds of sale must be paid 
over tothe companyto which the grant was 
made. The plea thatthe mortgaging of these 
lands was disposing of them in the sense of 
the statute he regards as’ not well taken, It 
must be confessed that his argument on this 
point is exceedingly lucid and seemingly con- 
vincing. At any rate, his decision in the prem- 
isés is final, unless it shall,in a suit brought 
to-test its validity, be reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Such a suit will 
uodoubtedly be brought and this will end the 
question, ¥ 


‘Tug Southern Negroes ‘are building. sone. 









| their means; and yet they do not get in debt 
for them. The way they doit is described by 
a writer in The Religious Herald. 

“It is no secret, if you bave ever seen them 
raise money,, Every map, woman, and many 
children are called up every Sibbath and re- 
quired) to give according to their means—the 
pastor all the while exhorting to the duty, and 
quoting appropriate Scriptures about giving 
to the Lord. ‘the deacons take up the charge 
and goamong the peoole, charging them that 
it is the work of the Lord. I knewa church of 
250 members to build a church costing $5,000 
—besides, tbrouzh the dishonesty of their treas- 
urer, a deacon, building him a house costing 
nearly $2,000. All this wm addition to pastor’s 
salary of $450. They understand the power of 
littles, To use an illustration, I heard from a 
colored pastor: *A grainuf sand is a little 
thing; but enough of them makes the sea- 
os keeps the water from drowning us 
all, 

We could explain how white people’s fine 
churches are built without paying for them; 
and then how they raise “church bonds’’; 
and then how they repudiate their indebted- 
ness, sell their property, dissolve the religious 
society, orgavize another, buy in the property 
on the first mortgage and wipe out sll other 
debts, and prepare for another‘coarse of bank- 
tuptcy. Give us more Negro or more Kimball 


--+-A fine epecimen of the license with 
which, ia the matter of spelling,every one did 
that which was right in his own eyes two hun- 
dred years ago is given in a marriage certifi- 
cate of 1688, printed in The Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer and taken from the “Record of the Mar- 
riage of the people of God, in scorn called 
Quakers,’”” kept by the Sprewsbury (N. J.) 
Monthly Meeting. The parties wedded were 
John Tucker and “Rath Woolley. Tucker’s 
name ig found four times, aed spelled in as 
many different ways. The title reads ‘‘ John 
Toockers Sertificate.”” In the body of the 
document’ he becomes “ Jobn Tooker.” He 
signs himself ‘‘John 7ocker. And bis wife, on 
her first occasion of writing her new name puts 
it under bis as “‘ Ruth T'ucker.” Spelling then 
was too lax. Now it is rigidly absurd. 


....We might as well do justice to the min- 
isters who happen to be absent from their 
posts in the Southern cities desolated by the 
yellow fever. A Roman Catholic paper abuses 
Bishop Quintard for being absent from Mem- 
phie. But it might have koown that he came 
North on duty to attend a meeting of the 
House of Bishops, iu which he has done goud 
service in helping dispose justly of the case of 
Bishop McCoskrey. A Southern Methodist 
paper of Richmond abuses Dr. Hartzell, of the 
New Orleans Advocate, for leaving his post. 
But he came North before the fever, on an 
engagement to do certain public work here, 
and his associate bas died of the fever while 
in charge of bis work. Abuse io this case is 
not generous or graceful, 


.eee The nearest approach we have ever had 
for a generation to a plague in this country 
is the prevalence of the yellow fever still in- 
creasing in deadly virulence in the Southern 
cities. We hear with horror of a large city 
like Memphis in which men cannot be found 
to bury the dead; of nurses, physiclans, and 
clergymen attending upon the sick them- 
selves perisbing with gcint attendance ; and 
horrible lists of mortality coming froma score 
of towns. The subscriptions for the sick 
raised in the North have been generous, and 
there fe, to the honor of human nature, no 
lack of volunteers to fill the places of those 
martyred in their task of mercy. Now is the 
time for compaseionwand belp, and after the 
plague let us not forget to elean the streets. 


+». Vassar College is, it seems, a Baptist in- 
stitution. The Huaminer and Chronicle men- 
tions the names of three Baptists as thore most 
prominently before the trustees as a successor 
to President Raymond. And 7he National Baptist 
says that a Pedobaptist may be appoint ed wHen 
Amherst or Williams or Princeton or Lafayette 
elects a Baptist to the presidency ; and, further 
that ‘to relinquish our responsibility for the 
only institution of the kind in the world 
founded by a Baptfst'would be, in our opinion, 
an act for which no reasonable motive can be 
assigned.’? We would like information whether 
Smith College and Wellesley College are so 
Congregational that nobody but a Congrega- 
tionalist could be elected president. 


-»»»The American Missionary Association, 
in approaching the end of its thirty - second 
year, is vindicating-iteelf as a society on a cagh 
basis. If its friends do by"itjas they have been 
used to do, this year will be the tbird in suc- 
cession in which it has met all its current ex- 
penses by its current receipts. Its debt two 
years ago was $93,000; one year ago, $62,000; 
at the present writing, $41,158. We are sure 
the friends of the Association will not disap- 
point its hopes duriiig’ttiis its lact fiecal month 
of the year. We wish it might another year be 
able, with its debt all paid, to “look up aed 
not down, out ai ot in, forward and not 
back, and—lend @ band,’’ 


«»a-Nobly have the Episcopal bishops done 





churches which seem to be quite too costly-for 


their duty in the case of Bishop. Mc@oskrey. 





With public charges against him, he bas left 
the country and resigned his office as bishop. 
The House of Bishops has regarded this as 
sufficient proof to warrant his deposition 
from his office and from the. sacred ministry. 
They have shown their regard for the purity 
of their Church and deserve all honor. This 
is one of those cases in which a strong central 
government works well, as it bas worked well 
{a several other cases of historic importance 
with whichthe House of Bishops has had te 
desl. 

+++ The Interior expresses its “‘ humble opin- 
ion”? on the matter of Romish baptism. ‘* Hum- 
ble’'a Heep! Why, it slaps in the face three Gen- 
eral Assemblies, describes ** Romish ” baptism 
as ‘‘spitting in a baby’s face,” calls it an “ un- 
princtpled and presumptious rite,’ and prom- 
ises, if the Assembly does not reverse its rec- 
ogvition of Catholic baptiem now repeated by 
three Assemblies, to introduce a motion to 
admit “members to our Church who have 
been baptized by the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican partie:,”” Let us have some of its proud 
opinions, They would be amusing. 


-»»»Wehave for years heard the statement 
made and uncontradicted that the curse of 
cheap rum was enforced upon Madagascar by 
the American consul, some years ago. We 
are much pleased now tolearn that an investi- 
gation ia Madagascar of the statement proves 
it utterly false. All the basis it has is that a 
eon of a former American consul attempted to 
have the duty on a cargo which be had im- 
ported reduced to ten per cent. But he did 
not succeed, and it was the Eoglish consul 
who bullied the governmeut till he had forced 
it to make the reduction, 


...-Prof. Langston, United States minister 
to Hayti, says that about a million of dollars 
in United Siates subsidiary coins is now circu- 
lating In Hayti, and that the coins pass as cur- 
rent money for all commercial and business 
purposes. He thinks that the staudard silver 
dollar, which has given Secretary Sherman so 
much trouble and which the American people 
do not seem to want, would be very welcome 
in that country. Hereis perhaps a bint for 
our perplexed Secretary. 

....The Charleston News ts not at all anxious 
that Senator Patterson should be captured by 
Gov. Hampton and brought to trial on 
the indictment aguinst him; and the reason 
assigned is the good service rendered by the 
Senator in he!piuog Mr. Butler to his seat in the 
United States Senate. This sort of logic may 
do for the Democratic politics of South Caro- 
lina ; but it sounds rather queerly when applied 
to the administration of law. 


...-One of the oft-repeated cries of the Green- 
backers is that the funding of the seven-thirty 
note, issued during the war, was a large con- 
traction of the currency of the country. The 
avewer is that these notes were never a part of 
the currency, any more than the bonds of ihe 
United States ; but interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, that required funding or “payment at 
maturity. They were not invested with the 
legal-tender property. 

.... The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
bas po words too strong to express its apprecia- 
tion of the Just and fraternal treatment which 
Southern Baptists receive from their Northern 
brethren, in contrast to the treatment of South- 
ern by Northern Methodists. Why then keep 
up two foreign misrionary societies? Also, is 
not this a case where too much organization 
hurts one devomivation, while the Jack of it 
helps the other? 

....The editor of The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger says that be once bad an “atrocious 
proposition’’ made to him by aman who had 
a wayward boy; but promised to make bim 
join the Reformed Church and study theology, 
if we would lend him one hundred dollars to 
pay a note then coming due. If the man had 
proposed to make a barkeeper of bim in a 
rum-shop, that would have been a little more 
atrocious. 

....Mr. Marshall, of this eity, being asked 
by the Hewitt Committee what be would do 
if there were ‘‘an unlimited issue of paper 
money,’’ 98 proposed by the Greenbackers, re- 
piled: “I would at once change all my bonds 
and greenbacks into gold and take the first 
steamer for Europe.”’ Capitalists might. do 
this ; but the poor would have to stay hers and 
suffer the consequences of violating economic 
laws. 

....Mr. Horace White, in his testimony be- 
fore the Hewitt Committee, expressed the 
opinion that “limitation iu the hours of labor 
should not be msde a subject of legislation.”’ 
He regarded it as ‘‘ an infringement of some 
person’s liberty,” and as exceeding the proper 
** functions of government ’’ and quite certain 
to be of no practical service to anybody. This 
is the view generally taken by sensible people. 


...-A surplus of earnings over expensés to 
the amount of $5,026.57 at the Sing Sing 
Prison, of this state, during the month of 
August shows that a radical change bas been 
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effected’ in the management of New York 
state-prisons. Formerly the expenses largely 
exceeded the earnings, imposing a tax upon 
the people of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars every year. 

----It is an embarassing question with the 
politicians jast now whether the Greenbackers 
will swallow the Democrats or the Democrats 
will swallow the Greenbackers. As things 
now look, there will be some swallowing done 
by one or the other before the next Presiden- 
tial election. The two parties are so near alike 
that there is really no use for both of them. 


.... The Boston Post (Dem.) urges the Demo- 
crate of Massachusetts to consider Gen. Butler 
as nobody, so far as the nomination for governor 
is concerned. It wants a candidate “in whore 
honesty the people can trust’’ and of whose 
attachment to Democratic principles there 
can be no doubt.’’ The General does not, io 
its judgment, meet these requirements, 


-.+-The Index thinks Christianity corrupts 
natura] morality, and that our teachings sup- 
port the Jesuit maxim by which ‘‘ the end just- 
ifies the means.”” Inreading The Index’s de- 
fense of free speech and free press in the per- 
sons of the disseminators of indecent litera- 
ture, we have sometimes suspected it of hold- 
ing that the means justifies the end. 


....The members of the British Association 
are not all of the Tyndall and Huxley type. 
For fifteen years a prayer-meeting has been 
one of the incidents connected with ite ses- 
sions. The Dablin meeting on Sunday was 
convened on the call of J. H. Gladstone, F. 
R. 8., a prominent chemist. The meeting was 
a full and interesting one. 


.-+.General Robert Toombs says that Georgia 
was ‘‘regenerated’’ in the following way: 
‘*The Republican party was defeated by the 
man who stood at the polis early and late and 
brought order out of chaos with bribery. Yes, 
sir. Bribery pure and simple. I say it was 
right.”” All decent people regard this as the 
next thing to bull dozing. 


--»eMr. Emerson Etheridge, of Tennessee, 
declines the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor of that state; and, among the reasons 
which he assigns, he says that he is in favor of 
paying oply one-third of the state debt, while 
the Kepublicaps propose to pay the whole of 
it. He should lose no time in joining the 
Democratic party. 

--.»Rev. Edward A. Reed, recently called to 
the Madison-Avenue Reformed Church, corner 
57th Street, has spent his summer vacation at 
Amherst, Mass., and will enter upon his labors 
in the new field on the 15th inst. If as succese- 
fulin his ministerial workin New York as in 
Springfield, he aill prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our city. 


--»»What Mr. Gladstone sayain The North 
American Review about the manly way in which 
the American nation, ‘‘an unmitigated de- 
mocracy,’’ has reduced the principal of its 
debt may as well be read in cornection with 
the announcement that the national debt was 
reduced six anda half million dollars during 
August. 


----Great Britain seems to be io a brown 
study with regard tothe Halifax awerd. It fs 
now several weeks since Secretary Evarts ad- 
dressed a letter to the British Government on 
the subject ; and as yet no answer has been re- 
ceived. It is supposed that the government is 
carefully restudying the whole question. 


...eThe month of August added more than 
three millions to the silver dollars, which 
the people treat as a nuisance in our 
coinage system. Secretary Sherman has tried 
various experiments to get them-ioto geveral 
circulation ; yet the people do not want them, 
as conclusively shown by their action. 

....A Virginia farmer bas written to the 
Treasury Depirtment at Washington asking for 
a loan of $150 until October, 1879. Here is an 
opportunity for the Government to go into the 
discount business. There would be plenty of 
such opportunities if the crazy notions of the 
Greenbackers were to prevail. 


-.-.The Republicans of Indiana are reported 
as being confident that they will be able to 
carry that state this fall. We hope that this 
confidence is not misplaced, especially in view 
of the fact that their success would prevent 
the election of Mr. Voorhees to the United 
States Senate. 


-...Secretary Schurz has determined to 
exercise the whole power of his office to 
prosecute and puasish the timber thieves on 
the public lands. It is a reproach to Con- 
gress that it did not at the last session give 
him encouragement in the discharge of this 
duty. 

-..-The Republican State Committee of 
New York has called a state convention of the 
party, to meet at Saratoga Springs, the 26th 
of this month. It is to be hoped that the con- 
vention will show more wisdom and less folly 
than the one that met at Rochester last year. 


«+«-The receat report of the Labor Bureau 








of Massachusetts shows that public pauperism 
is on the decrease in that state. After the 
panic of 1873 there was a temporary Increase ; 
but this was soon eonverted into a gradual de- 
crease, which has continued ever since. 


.+«eTne books of Dun, Barlow & Co. shoy 
that, out of 680,000 firms mentioned therein, 
87,000 have become bankrupt within the lest 
five years. This shows the severity of the 
crisis through which the country has been 
passing, 

....The Episcopal House of Bishops has or- 
dered a special form of prayer to be used in 
view of the yellow fever visitation. Those 
who wish to pray for the sick can do it by pay- 
ing fifty centea hundred for copies of the 
prayer. 

....We inadvertently spoke of Dr. B. M. 
Palmer as the man who was charged with iv- 
troducing small-pox into Northern cities during 
the war. It was Dr. Stuart Robinson who 
compelled a retraction of the charge. 


Publisher's Pepartment. 

snd coainly caring, ery cae 
No remedy one — 3 Sede Benak 
Balsam for Ooughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and 
and always proves true. 





Ee _———— 

Dr. Price's Special Flavoring Extracts 
are the most natural flavors made, and in 
strength, quality, and quantity are un- 
equaled. 


— 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIBERS Will save themselves delay 
and loss of one or more numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering their address changed, 
they will give the name of the post-office 
and state to which the paper has been going, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 


which they wish it changed. 
EE 


THE OLD ENGRAVERS. 


A RECENT French writer has well said 
that an engraving fills a place midway be- 
tween a painting and a book. While it 
lacks color, it compensates for this by its 
more familiar character. It is more port- 
able, it is more companionable, it does 
not require to be hung ina certain light 
and, .nore than all, it is attainable an 
may be possessed by almost any one. Thus 
the sublime compositions of the old mas- 
ters, once confined tothe galleries of the 
great or — known to the world by inad- 
equate copies, are, thanks to the old en- 
gravers, left as an inheritance to all lovers 
of beauty. The engraving goes where the 
paintings cannot go, and where the paint- 
ing is silent the oe ks with the 
familiarity of a print ook, These 
translations of the painters’ masterpieces, 
coming down to us through the loving 
hands of generation after generation of art 
collectors, must be to us in America the 
chief source of our art knowledge, as they 
are in some fvstances the only records of 
originals which have long since perished. 

propos of the above, we would add 
that Mr. Frederick Keppel, of 248 Broad- 
way, New York, is always glad to show to 
all visitors his stock of high-class old 
engravings and etchings.— Harper's Maga- 
eine, 
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THE MACKINNON PEN. 


We have used one of these pens nearly 
two full days, without once dipping the 
pen in the inkstand. Once fill them, and, 
unlike «ll other fountain pens, they do just 
what you wanta fountain pen to do. But 


@bey do not blot, drop the ink, or smear 


your fingers. It is scientific, ingenious, 
and exceedingly useful. Every person 
having much writing to do should have a 
pen from Mackinnon & Co., 21 Park Row, 
New York. 


EE 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Tue well-known house of George K. 
Sistare, 17 Nassau Street, this city, now 
have for sale a few remaining Jersey City 
Bonds (coupon or registered), principal 
payable in 1905, and bearing interest at 
seven per cent. The bonds are considered 
a good security for investment. 


UMBRELLAS. 


In another column will be found a read- 
able article, copied from the Dry Goods 
Bulletin, in reference to the popular um- 
brellas manufactured by the old estab- 
— house of Dawes & Fanning, of this 

ty. 


Kyox’s fall style Silk Hat issued to-day. 


Price $6. 212 Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

















‘‘TuEe Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
the world, 





St., Boston. finest hotel in Ores 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


Tue immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the moat 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by Tuk INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs,” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tue INDErEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$38, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price, 

The “artist-proof’ copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named, For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

ees 
LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

A RAILWAY that runs through six states 
is no ordinary one, and a road that is 
equipped so well and managed so intelli- 
gen as the Lake Shore and Michigan 

uthern Railway is an extraordinary cor- 
poration. Passengers from Boston and 


the New England States, leaving Boston 
at 6 P. M., occupy through Sleeping-Cars 





over the Lake Store Road to Chicago, via 


East Buffalo, obviating the former chanze 
at Rochester, Passengers leaving Boston 
at 8,30 A. M., by the special Chicago Ex- 
press, can take the Lake Shore Palace 
Cars, which leave Rochester at 10.30 P. M., 
through to Cleveland, Toledo, and Chi- 
cugo. 

New York and Chicago Palace Cars, 
leaving New York at 8.30 P. M., from 
Grand Central Depot, run through to 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago, via Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway; 
and the Drawing-Room train, leaving at 
10.80 A. M., connects with Lake Shore 
Sleeping-Car Line at Rochester and East 
Buffalo. St. Louis Express, leaving Grand 
Central Depot at 6 P. M., has through 
Palace Cars to St. Louis; also Drawing- 
Room Car, Buffalo to Toledo, 

Passengers taking Wagner’s piayvinn | 
Room Cars from any station can, on appli- 
cation to conductor, send telegram, free, 
peng: hema in the Sleeping-Oars via 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way. 

n addition to the New York and Chi- 
cago Palace Car Line, via Lake Shore, a 
daily line of Palace Cars runs from Roch- 
ester to Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago, 
connecting with Wagner's Drawing Room 
Cars from the East. 


EE A 
I¥ you desire your food to be palatable, 
enjoyable, and digestible, use Dr. Prices 
m Basking Powder. 





It isnot edulter- ney 





NowuHeErzE can the lover of Nature find 
more beautiful scenery to interest the eve 
or excite the admiration than along the 
route of the Erie Railroad. The panorama 
is so varied and picturesque that the vision 
is constantly gratified at every turn in the 
road. Now we see from our car-window 
the rich harvest-lands of the prosperous 
state farmer; and later we sre whirled 
around a bend in the road, into the verv 
arms of the crageed and deenly-+ooded 
Mountains, whore bases are bathed in the 
quaintly winding waters of the Delaware. 

Every summer finds an increase of the 
number of visitors to the manv deligbtful 
towns along the route, at most of which 
the best of aceemmodations can be had. 
No part of New York State offers such a 
round of varied amusement, so well cal- 
culated to eratify the taste of summer recre- 
ationists. For one hundred and fifty miles 
along the Jine the sportsman is in his para- 
dise, whether bis desire be for trout, buse, 
or pickerel fisbing, or for a day’s more_in- 
timate knowledge of the winged tribe. Not 
so long ago deer were plenteons among the 
mountains, and are now found occasional- 
ly in some secluded parts. Bruin alsois a 
mark for the rifle on semi-occasional events; 
but enough sport is guaranteed to the lover 
of it whose fowling-pieceis unerring in its 


m. 

The third rail which is now being laid on 
the Erie, and which will enable it to con- 
nect more closely with other roads in the 
matter of freights, will, no doubt, be of 
great benefit to forwarders, as through 
freights to any point of convection will 
then be accomplished without a second 
hardling. 

There is a book publisbed by the com- 
pany, gratis, entitled ‘‘ Where to Spend 
the Summer,” which will be of interest to 
readers who have yet to take their usual 
recreation and are undecided where to go. 

EE 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO. 


THE novular house of Evans. Peake & 
Co., of 886 and 882 Broadway, this citv, is 
just now doing a rushing business and is 
shipning dry goods, hosiery, and notions 
to all sections of the country. Men from 
in town apd out of town, from the North, 
South, East, and West. are patronizing this 
well-known firm in increasing numbers. 
The business of the house, therefore, is 
large an4 steadily growing. An inspection 
of the different departments is time profit- 
ably, as well as pleasantly spent. In the 
basement is the blanket and oil-cloths de- 
partment; a full and complete assortment 
of domestics, cottopades, and flannels is 
seen on the second basement; on the first 
floor are the foreign and domestic dress 
goods; on the second floor, the cloths, 
cassimeres, and Kentucky jeans; on the 
third floor, the white goods. prints, and 
shawls; and on tbe fourth floor. the 
hosiery and notions. Inall respects Evans, 
Peake & Co. endeavor to please their cus- 
tomers and we cordially recommend them 
to the business public. 


or 
ALLOPATHY VS. HOMEOPATHY. 


Ir is an evident fact that these formerly 
antagonistic schools of medicine are blend- 
ing into one, and that the practice of the 
future will be thit which experience has 
shown to be the best. The ‘survival of 
the fittest” is as evident in the medical 
world as anywhere in Nature’s realm. Merit 
only endures. Time is the destroyer of all 
so-called sciences, or professions, which 
are not meritorious and are not founded 
on the eternal Jaws of Truth and Harmony. 
Then let research, exploration, and discov- 
ery have full sway, for through the glori- 
ous doctrine of evolution notbing can 
evolve but the truth; for 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid her worshipers.”’ 

There probably was vever any one thing 
introduced to the public during tbe past 
thirty years which has given greater satis- 
faction, and added to its popularity with 
its years, than a medicine prepared bya 
physician of thirty years’ large practice 
and whose specialty was the Liver. The 
result of his study and experience was the 
compounding, from vegetuble gums, the 
medicine popularly known as Dr. San- 
FORD's LIVER INVIGORATOR, a household 
word in every state of the Union, being a 
general family medicine for all derange- 
ments of the Liver, with which the Stom- 
ach and Bowels are intimately connected. 
Dr. Sanford does not recommend it for all 
diseases; but only those produced by 8 
Liver that does not work out its functions. 
This medieine is used in all the different 
schools of practice. Thirty years ago very 
few knew anything about the Liver; but 
now every one knows that ‘‘ to have good 
health the Liver must be kept in order.” 
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FOOD REFORM. 
A LETTER FROM THE REV.GEO. M, STONE, 
OF TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

Tux mind that sball construct and an- 
nounce an accurate and authoritative sys- 
tem of dietetics must inevitably receive 
public recognition as a benefactor. Hun- 
ger, it has been said, is the invisible over- 
seer of the soldier and the sailor, of the 
day laborer, the artisan, and the man of 
letters. One of the most important ques- 
tions on our hands is: How shall we pre- 
vent this overseer from becoming a task- 
mas ter—im posing burdens where he should 
only lighten and relieve us? Fraud in the 
matter of eating is not perpetrated upon 
us by adulterations in food alone. The 
use of certain foods in their purest forms is 
of the nature of fraud and imposture in 
given cases. The sagacious King of Israel 
said, ages ago: ‘‘ Wine is a mocker.” It is 
equally true that certain kinds of food 
mock us, instead of furnishing the natural 
repair for our ceaseless waste and destruc- 
tion of material. Dr. Virgil W. Blanchard, 
of New York, ascientific gentleman, ac- 
credited in his profession, who has given 
yearsof patient study to the food relations 
subsisting between body and mind, is now en- 
gaging the ear of the public upon the sub- 
ject of rational diet. Such a man at such 
atime deserves a hearing. First, because 
he has earned it, by pains and outlay in in- 
ductive research and actual experiment; 
and, second, because the appalling perver- 
sions of hunger and thirst are leading the 
thoughtfal, for a variety of reasons, phys- 
ical, social, political, and moral, to pause, 
and inquire for a remedy which has the 
sanction of right reason, because it is 
founded in the natural law. It is not in- 
tended in this paper to elaborate Dr. Blan- 
chard’s system of food reform in detail; 
but only to indicate certain fundamental 
principles upon which it rests. 

I. He starts with the doctrine of modern 
science and common sense alike—that, as 
every act of the human organism involves 
an expenditure of vitality, there must be a 
food appropriation adequate to supply the 
outlay. We must, at least, keep even. 
Otherwise we draw upon the organism it- 
self. 

II. The range and vitality of food ele- 
ments open to man’s selection is a signifl- 
cant feature of his present state. Dr. 
Blanchard states this fact and its correlates 
in these terms: 

‘The tree must grow where the germ of 
its existence has fallen; but the buman soul 
may seek and seek again till the proper soil 
for its expression is found. Here in this 
privilege of power of choice and adapta- 
tion of food elements, in which human na- 
ture differs so widely from vegetable and 
brute life, and through which the human 
body may be made a perfect organ of im- 
pression and expression of the invisible 
spiritual nature within, is the conspicuous 
dividing line between the organic vitality 
of vegetable and brute life and the immor- 
tal, divine principle of buman existence. 
And the divine faculty of reason in the 
soul can elect in what soil its nature shall 
take root. This isthe glorious divine pre- 
rogative of immortality, in which it differs 
80 infinitely from vegetable and brute life. 
And, unless human reason makes a wise 
choice of food elements or building ma- 
terial for the expression of its rational, di- 
vine nature, barrenness, deformity, disease, 
and decay will be the natural, inevitable 
results,” 

III. Food should be adapted to the 
special uses of our powers. The brain- 
worker should choose a diet fitted to give 
him brain power. The nervous tissue is 
the reservoir from which the brain derives 
its supply. Dr. Blanchard harmonizes 
with the latest physiological analysis when 
he asserts that ‘‘ within the gray cells of 
this tissue the spiritis vitalis, or life force, 
is stored.” It is, then, a question of super- 
lative moment as to what food elements 
are calculated to repair its constant waste. 
Science has provided the answer. The sub- 
stances richest in thissupply are fish, eggs, 
milk, and the exterior of the wheat kernel. 
As a matter of fact, the bulk of food taken 
by those who are depleted in brain and 
nerve is nitrogenous and carbonaceous. 
Dr. Blanchard would raise dietetics to the 
dignity of a science. He would make eat- 
ing one of the highest rational acts, 
adapted to equip man for the noblest 
achievement in his chosen path. His 
treatises upon the various relations of this 
subject, especially those bearing upon in- 
sanity and intemperance, bear traces of the 
closest philosophical insight and the 
wisest practical observation. We cannot 
but regard him as the apostle of the much- 
needed food reform, which will repay the 
most careful and thoughtful study. 

Gro. M. Stone, in Daily Saratogan. 





ConFESSED AT Last.~That Herrick Al- 
len s Gold Medal Saleratus is the best ar- 
ticle known for making nice, light Bread, 
Biscuit, Pies, Puddings, etc. Baseless 
imitators are trying to palm off to the pub- 
lie their articles, saying it is Gold Medal, 
or as good; therefore, all: who would pre- 
serve their stomachs and health, look and 
see that the name of Herrick Allen is on 
the wrapper, and be not put off with the 
spurious because the merchant tells you 

Have nothing but the 


that it ela 
genuine, al. Dys ics can use 
it, and it will‘do them v! . Try it, 
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“THE diligent man shall-be made rich” was 
a business maxim laid down by the wise man 
ages ago, and, as a general rule, would seem to 
be true, as applied to any age of the world. If 
the sacred writer had lived in the United 
States during the last five years, we imagine 
he would bave seen and realized many facts 
that would shake his faith in the maxim 
of diligence. No matter how assiduously a 
man may bave toiled in business, it bas been 
barely possible to live, let alone the accumula- 
tion of a surplus. This, however, has been an 
exceptional state—a crucial period—in which 
the people and businees have both been adapt- 
ing themselves tothealtered condition of affairs. 
While the producing class have found great 
difficulty in “ making ends meet,” those who 
have been keen enough to foresee the drift 
of events have turned their attention to- 
ward Wall Street, and made handsome 
amounts by simply taking advantage of 
opportunities offered there by the exigen- 
cies of the times, Stocks, bonds, and money 
securities are merely tokens of the sur- 
plus wealth of the country, and the pressure 
of circumstances makes it necesssry that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of these 
should change handsevery day through the 
New York Stock Exchange. There is al- 
ways a margin of profit for some one in 
these transfers, and it is these marginal profits 
that attract people from all parts of the 
country to secure a share in them. The 
extensive banking and brokerage houre of 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co., 21 Broad S8t., N. Y., 
has introduced the most popular and profita- 
ble style of operating in stocks yet known 
which is adapted to the understanding and 
means of all classes. ‘Thisis the Combination 
Method, giving to each member all the ad- 
vantages of unlimited capital and the largest 
experience in operating. A party wishing to 
take a turn at the market can place with 
Mesers, Lawrence & Co. $25, $50, $100, or 
$500, as the case may be, and obtain shares io 
ove of their combinations, and from these 
sums realize a profit of frcm many times the 
amount invested within thirty days. Many of 
their customers are in receipt of fabulous 
profits. One man made over $1,100 from 
$200; apother $750 from $125. We have 
thoroughly investigated the combination sys- 
tem, and are satisfied that itis founded upon 
correct and safe | compe gg: assuring to those 
who avail themselves of it a reliable business, 
which can be pursued regularly or occation- 
ally, as self-interest may dictate. No ‘ener- 
getic person need be without an income while 
the combination plan of operating in stocks 
is kept in working order bv Mesers. Lawrence 

Co. The press and public generally endorse 
thecombivation plan for its successful reeults. 
The standing and reliability of Messrs. Law- 
rence & Co. is well known to the oldest and 
best business houses in the city. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This ™ 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to po relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
wer by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much ennunihe to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and. young, speak highly in its praise. 

HENRY, JOHNSON & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


YOU DON’T KNOW THEIR VALUE. 

TuEy cured me of Ague, Biliousness, and 
—— Complaint, as recommended. I 
had a half bottle left, which I used for my 
two little girls, who the doctors and neigh- 
bors said could not be cured. I am confi- 
dent I should have lost both of them one 
pigbtif I had not had the Hop Bitters in 
my house to use. I found they done them 
so much good I continued with them, and 
they aré now well. That is whvI say you 
do not know half the value of Hop Bitters 
and do not recommend them high 
enough.—B., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sa ieee ee 


PREMATURE Loss oF THE Harr, which is 
80 Common nowadays, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of BURNETT’s CocoAINE, 
No other compound possesses the peculiar 
properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. Jt softens 
the hatr when harsh and dry. It soothes the 
trritated scalp. It affords the richest luster. 
It prevents the hair from falling off. It pro- 
motes its healthy, vigorous growth. Itis not 
greasy nor sticky. It leaves no disagreeable 
odor. It kills dandruff. 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
We desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 








NIDEPENDENT.” 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


. For ve zeors past, by careful economy, we 
ave kept our rent«xpenses within receipts, and 
the liberality of our friends will enable us 


pe 
ity. We, therefore. earnestly ask that all collections 
and donations intended for usin this the last month 
of the fiscal year be made as liberal as possible and 
be remitted promptly. 
& DEBr. 

The debt of the Association was reduced last Jost 

" = sale of stocks, etc., from $93,232. to $62,816.90, 


amount to $41,158.68. Shall not an effort so nobly be- 
gun_be pusbed forward to its full completion, that 
our hands op be unfettered and our great work re- 
ceive a new julse and enter upon a steady and 
vigorous growth 

in behalf of the Executive Committee, 

M. E. STRIEBY, Cor. Sec. 
56 READE ST., New YORK. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 









CHINA AND GLASS. 
Davis Collamore & Co, 


have the pl to ann the ing of their 

new store, No. #21 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS. 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Koya! Copeland, Mintof, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 
FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLLEMANN’S DISCOV- 
EBRIES AT TROY. The originals arein the Sout 
Kensington Museum an@ the ccpies are wonderful 








BALD HEADS 


one be covered Wie © pinte euneiay ated to the Bald 
x 


Being exactly of the same shade 
sseast fs Anica lags amir’ RE RSEL ON 


8 
i@ Factory. No. 16 New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CHLEBRATED HAIR DYB best 

Hair ve ioe ate ge ponent to ihe hair and no 
n 

injury thy his health proof thee it is the only true and 

wer reliable, instantaneous. No 

= ent; no ridiculous tinte; remedies the 


ER iano tew eocteen 


THE most refreshing toilet article is H. A. Casse- 
beer’s Quinine Hair Tonic, for er. the hair 
and relieving headaches. etc, Price $1. At all 
Drugxists. 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














FOR ALR 

A MAGNIFCENT RESIDENCE near Springfield, 
Mass., situated on very high land overlooking the 
city and surrounding qoneery for miles. The loca- 
tion for beauty and healthfulness is uneargeased. 
Buildings coosist of an elegant 2-story House, 
mounted by an observatory: a wing extends from 
each side; piazza in front. Internal arrangements a 
model of convenience. 14 rooms, with a pleasant out- 
look from every room, bard finish, hands 


imitations. 
t Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, 


CHINA AND GLASS. 





DECORATED DINNER SETS, 150 


PRSCCR: TOMB < cgcanccgccpececee --.ccccece $225 
DECORATED TOILET SET#, 11 

I i icctitn ssa. sanntensnneniacsss 400 
ENGRAVED GOBLETS, from........ 150 
DECURATED CHINA TEA SETS, 

5G Pleces, from. .......ccecccces ceeeeeee 6 00 


FRENOH FIRE-PROOF OOOKING WARE 
JUST OPENED. 


IRIDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLASS, 
SAXON FIGURES, CANDELABRAS 
WALL-POCK ETS, Etc. 


New First-Class Goods. Liberal Inducements. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 BROADWAY, near 27th &t., N. Y. 





cor- 
nice and centers, rich marble mantels. gas, hot and 
cold water, and all modern improvements. Stable 
24x30, with carriage-room. The grounds comprise 10 
acres of land. with a choice collection of fruit. The 
buildings set back from the street, approached by a 
curved driveway, interlined on either side with 
choice ornamental flowers and shrubbery. Spacious 
lawn in front, This estate presents evere induce- 
ment to LB a desiring # first-class homestead a 
little re habe within easy access of the city. 
Price, $11,000. Termseasy. GEO. W. DOANE & 
Co., Real Bstate Agents, Athol Bailroad Block, 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE NEW YORK 
Carpet | caxret citar 


The Beat hee J 
P EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCE, 
Cl Orders by mail promptly at- 
nin tended to. 
Ba 4| W.H. JORDAN, Prop., 


437 and 439 West 45th Street. 





I. SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 


between 42d and 43d Sts., N. Y. 
—o— 


A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 








BUFFALO SCALE CO,’ 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


s|ictatefz|s 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 








Store Fixtures. 


= goods. Ketimates for 
complete outfit sent by 
tmailand beat discounts 

B. WOOD, 





Grocer’s 





ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, so in mid- 
summer. 

1ts use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best 7 known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body, 

Manufactured according to the directions of Pro f 
E.N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORK 5 
Providence, BR. I. 

A pamphiet, more thoroughly descriptive, wil] be 
sent free by mail on adoressing the manufacturers. 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 

Is OWN’S SHAK ESPERIAN ALMA- 

ac, NOW Yy on 878, 

It fairly glows with quotations and Illustrations 
from the “ Bard of Avon,” and from top to toe is 
man’s life illustrated. I shall print three million 
copies, and, being desirous of making the distribu- 
tion of them as rapid as pocsinte, will send ten or 
fifteen c pies free, prepaid, to any one who wil! ju- 
Sotonsly aie of them in their locality. Address 
DR. O PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 














For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums see pages29. 





STONE INTHE BLADDER, 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


WM. C. WOLFF, of Poiot Coupee Parish, La., bas recently 
received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
in acase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 








pr d hopeless by his medi 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 
This case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to and 


"THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


ladvisers. A Stone placed ina 





Arnold; Coastablé & Gx) 


for the Cenvenience of Strangers 
Visiting the City, 


a Choice Selection of 
New Fall Silks, 
Plain and Fancy 


Dress Coods, 
Underwear, 


Hosiery, etc., etc. 


Broadway, Cor. (9th Street. 


Sianucial, 


ASSIGNMENT AND EXEMPTION 
LAWS. 


THE following synopsis of the as- 
signment laws of the several states, now in 
force, and which from this date are the 
only legal provisions controlling the dispo- 
sition of the estate of insolvent debtors in 
the respective states, is copied from the 
Shipping and Commercial List : 

The laws of Maine permit an assignment by 
a debtor of all his property, for the benefit of 
his creditors ; but the debtor is discharged 
from only those debts the holders of which 
sign the deed of assignment. Hv usebold 
furniture to the value of $50 and certain 
specified articles and tools in trade are exempt 
from execution, and, by filirg a claim fn the 
office where deeds are registered, a homestead 
not exceeding $500 in value becomes exempt. 

In New Hampebire only those creditors who 
assent to the assignment of the debtor can 
take any share in the distribution of the prop- 
erty of the debtor; but the debts of dissenting 
creditors are not discharged by the proceed- 
ings. Necessary household furniture to the 
value of $100 and tools of occupation worth 
$100 are exempt, and also a homestead not ex- 
ceeding in value $500. 

Vermont has an assignment law, which pro- 
vides for both voluntary and involuntary ip- 
solvency, It relieves all property acquired by 
the debtor after his discharge from attachment 
for debts due at the time the proceedings were 
instituted, whether held by residents or ton- 
residents of the state. Certain specified arti- 
cles of household furniture and tools in trade 
are exempted from execution and a homestead 
exemption of $50) is provided for. 

In Massachusetts there is no assignment 
law. The law exempts certain personal prop- 
erty from execution, and aleo household fur- 
niture to the value of $300, and certain tools in 
trade avd stock in business to the value of 
$100. A homestead law is in force, which al- 
lows a householder a home worth not more 
than $800, upon his recording his claimin the 

r office. 

In Rhode Island’ a law was enacted last 
May providing for assign@vts, either volun- 
tary or compulsory, by which all creditors are 
brought in and their claims discharged. 
Household furniture to the value of $300 
and tools to the value of $200 are exempt 
from executicn. 

In C »nneeticut a creditor holding a claim 
exceeding $100 way take proceedings to have 
the property of bis debtor put into the bands 
of a trustee, for the benefit of a'l the creditors. 
If the debtor pays 70 per cent. of all claims, be 
can obtain a discharge. Provision is elso 
made for voluntary assignments, which are 
condacted in the same manner as compulrory 
proceedings. Necessary wearing apparel and 
housshold furniture are exempt from execu- 








0. 

In New York the law provides for the as- 
sigoment of property by a debtor for the bene- 
fit of his creditors. The debtor is not released 
from bis debts, except where the creditors 
sign a composition deed and the terma of the 
deed are carried out; but the claims of cred- 
itors refasing to sign ench deed are not dis- 
eharged. Necessary bousehold farniture and 
tools in trade are exempt from execution. The 
law provides for a homestead exemption of 
$1,000; but a notice that the benefit of such 
provision bas been taken muet be filed in the 
office of the clerk of the county where the 
property is located. 

In New Jersey the law provides for an as- 
signment bya debtor, notice of which must 
be given by publication. The claims of all 
creditors, resident and non-resident, may be 
discharged by the proceedings uoder the act. 
Personal property to the value of $200. and a 
homestead to the value of $1,000 are exempt 

from exec tion: aT, 
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exemotion. 


ticlis in nddition are exempt from execation. 
ment, and all the creditors are entitled toa 


discharged from his debts by the proceedings. 
Furniture to the value of $50,tools $100,and oth- 
erspecitied articles are exempt. Ahomestead 
worth $1,000, or, in lieu thereof, $500 of per- 
sonal property, in addition to the previous 
exemption, is allowed to the head of a family. 

In Indiana a debtor can be released only 
where all the creditors consent to a discharge, 
upon his assigoing his property for their 
benefit. Real or personal property to the 
value of $200 may be claimed as exempt by 
any residest of the state. 

on Illinéis the Jaw recognizes assignments 
for the benefit of creditors; but makes no 
provision for the discharge of the debtor. A 
law provides for a homestead exemption of 
$1,000, and also exempts personal property to 
the value of $100, with an additional $300 in 
favor of married persons. 
In Kentucky a debtor may assign his prop- 
erty for the benefit of his creditors; but he 
cannot get a discharge except upon payment 
of his debts in full. The lawexempts bouse- 
hold furniture to the extent of $100, mechan- 
ics’ tools $100, acd professional libraries $500. 
The homestead exemption is limited to $1,000, 
In Tennessee no provision is made for 
assignments or ineolvent proceedings. The 
law epecifies a number of household and 
farming utensils aud instruments of trade as 
exempt from execution. A homestead to the 
value of $1,000 is also exempt. 
In Missouri av assignment by a debtor does 
not release him from his debts unless they 
are paid in full or all the creditors consent 
to the debtor’s discharge. A homestead 
exemption of $3,000 in cities of 40,000 inhab- 
itants and of $1,500 in cities of less than 
that population and in the country is al- 
lowed. Certain specified articles are exempt, 
or, in liéu thereof, personal property to the 
value of $300. 
In Michigan an insolvent debtor may make 
an acsignment of his property for the benefit 
of bis creditors avd obtain a discharge from 
bis debts. Household furniture to the value 
of $250 and necessary tools in trade to the 
value of $250 are exempt. The law also 
exempts a homestead of forty acres of land, 
aud improvements thereon, in the country; 
or @ house and lot in the city not exceeding 
in value $1,500. 
In Wiecousin the Jaw discharges a debtor 
from all bis debts upon his assigning all his 
property, except where fraud is discovered. 
Household furniture and tools in trade, in 
each case not exceeding $200 in value, are 
exempt. A farm of forty acres or a town 
plotof one-fourth of an acre is exempt under 
the provisions of the Homestead Law. 


an assigpment ; but no provision is made for 
his discharge. Hourehold furniture to the 
amount of $500, farming utensils $300, and 
mechanics’ tools and stock in trade $400 are 
exempt. Printing materials in a newspaper 
office to the value of $2 000 and stock in trade 
in euch office $400 are also exempt from exe- 


eighty acres of Jand with dwelling-house io 
the country, or one Jot with dwelling-house in 
the city, is made free from levy or attacment. 


creditors does not discharge the debtor; but all 
the creditors are entitled to share the estate in 


all improvements thereon, is exempt. 


$500 to the bead of a family. The homestead 
law is limited to $2,500. 
In Nebraska the law allows a debtor to make 


$500, but if itis worth more than $2,000 the ex 





fs allowed $500 of persopal property. 


In Peonsyivania a debtor may make an as- 
signment; but the claims of his creditors are | the debtor unless all the creditors consent. 
not thereby discharged. Real and personal | The law exempts $500 of household furniture 
property to the vaiue of $300 maybe exempt | and other specified articles, $300 of farming 
from execution, if the owner wishes to take | utensils, and $400 of tools in trade or stock in 
the benefit of the law. There is no homestead | business. The Homestead Act allows the head 


In Delaware thelaw of assignments is sim- 
ilar to that in Pennsylvania go far as it refuses 
a discharge tothe debtor, Personal property 
to the value of $200 and certain specified ar- 

In Obio the debtor may make an assign- 


share in the property; but the debtor is not 


In Minnesota the law allows a debtor to make | of $1,000. 


In Kanges an assignment does not discharge 


‘| of family 160 acres of farming land, or one 
acre in a town or city, when used as a residence 
by the debtor. 

In Colofado the law makes no provision for 
assignments by insolvent debtors. Certain 
specified household furviture and tools in trade 
are exempt, and a homestead to the value of 
$2,(00 is allowed to the head of a family. 

In Oregon a debtor cannot make an assign- 
ment so as to obtain a discharge from bis debts 
without the consent of all his creditore. The 
Jaw exempts from execution $100 in wearing 
apparel, $400 of tools in trade, $300 of house- 
hold furniture, and other specified articles. 

In Nevada the law discharges the deptor 
from all his Habilities upon bis assigning all his 
property fomthe benefit of crevitore. Certain 
household furniture, $200 of farming utensile, 
a@ miner’s dwelling not exceeding in value $500, 
end his tools to the same amount, professional 
books and instruments, and a homestead to 
the value of $5,000 are exempt by law. 

In California the claims of both resident and 
non-resident creditors are discharged upon the 
debtor making an assignment of all his prop- 
erty and giving notice thereof by publication, 
The law exempts certain bousehold goods, 
tools, etc. of farmers, artisans, and profes- 
sional persons, ‘shares fn h tead { 
tions to the value of $1,000, and a homestead 
not exceeding $5,000 in value when owned by 
a husband or wife, or $1,000 when owned by a 
single person. 

In Maryland a debtor making an assignment 
can only be released from his liabilities by con- 
sent of all bis creditors. Wearing apparel and 
mechanics’ tools are exempt from execution, 
and also $100 of personal property. 


In Virginia a debtor may assign his property 
for the benefit of all his creditors or of any 
particular creditor. An assignment will in no 
event discharge the debtor from his debts. The 
law exempts a number of specified articles of 
furniture, etc., mechanics’ tools to the value of 
$100, and in addition $2,000 of real or personal 
property. 

In West Virginia no provision is made for 
insolvent assignmente. The law entitles the 
head of a family to hold exempt from execu- 
tion $200 of personal property. Tools of trade 
to the value of $200 and a homestead of $1,000 
are also exempt. In the latter case a claim 
must be filed io the office of records in the 
county where the property is situated. 

In North Carolina a debtor who makes an 
assigoment, without fraud being shown, can 
be discharged from fmprisonment ; but bis 
debts remain in full force, The law exempts 
$500 of personal property, to be selected by the 
debtor, and a homestead not exceeding $1,000 
in value. 

Tn South Carolina an assignment by a debtor 
secures his release from imprisonment ; but 
only the claims of those creditors who accept a 
dividend from the debtor’s estate are dis- 
charged. The law exempts from execution 
certain personal property to the value of $500, 
and also ah tead not exceeding the value 








In Georgia an assignment by a debtor does 
not discharge him from his ‘liabilities. The 
head of a family may claim as exempt a home- 
stead to the value of $2,000 in specie, personal 
property to the value of $1,000 iu specie, and, 
in addition, $150 of household furniture, In 
lieu of the homestead provision, the debtor may 


cution, Under the Homestead Act a plot of | hold fifty acres of land, with the improvements 


thereon, the latter to be worth not more than 
$200. If the land is in a city, the debtor is 
allowed an exemption of $500. Certain other 


In Iowa an assigoment for the benefit of | articles, specifically mentioned, are also ex- 


empt. 
In Floridathere are no assignment or insolv- 


equal proportion according to the amount of | ent laws in force. The constitution of the 
theirclaims. The exemption law allows $200 | state exempts from execution a homestead of 
of household furniture to the head of a family, | 160 acres ofland in the country, or one-half of 
necessary tools in trade to mechanics and art'- | anacre inthe city, together with $1,000 of per- 
sans, and $1,200 worth of printing materials to | sonal property thereon, and, fn addition, such 
printers. A homestead of one halfan acre in | property as the debtor may eelect to the 
a town, or of forty acres ia the country, with | amount of $1,000. 


In Alabama no provision is made by lew for 


In Arkansas there are no insolyevt laws in | insolvent debtors. Persoval property to the 
force, except those providing for the discharge | value of $1,000 and a homestead not exceeding 
of a debtor imprisoned on civil process or in 
civil proceedings for the paymentof a fine and | also the wagesof employés to the amount of 
costs. The exemption laws allow $200 of per- | $25 per montb, 
sonal property to an unmarried person and 


$2,000 in value are exempt from execution, 


In Mississippi a debtor cannot be discharged 
from his abilities by assigning his property 
unless all thecreditors consent. The law ex- 
empts tools of mechanics and ar!isans, $100 of 


an assignment without the consent of his cred- | household furniture, and certain specified 
ore ; but no discharge can be obtalved. Furni- | articles. A homestead exemption of $2,000 is 
ture and certain specified artieles are exempt; | allowed, and to residents of cities $250 of per- 
also a homestead consisting of atown plot of | sonal property in additiun. 

one-half av acre, or 160 acres in the country, 
which may be fvcreased if its value is less than} surrender his property and obtain a discharge 


In Louisiana the law permits a debtor to 


from all big liabilities upon the consent of a 





cess may be sold. If thedebtor has no land, he [ majority of his creditors in number and 
amount. Neeessery erticles of honsebold fut- 
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niture and tools in trade are. exempt from ex- 
ecution, and to the head of a family an ad- 
ditional exemption of the homestead occupied 
and owned by him to the value of $2,000 is 
granted, provided his wife shall not own in her 
own right property worth more than $1,000. 

In Texas there are no insolvent or assign- 
ment laws. All household furniture, tools be- 
longing to avy trade or profession, and cer- 
tain specified articles are exempt from execu- 
tion. The homestead law allows to each 
family 200 acres of land, not within the limits 
of a town or city, ora plotin the cily to the 
value of $5,000, not including the value of im- 
provements thereon, provided the debtor is in 
actual occupation thereof. 

a rc 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
been rather moderate, the weather having 
been against a very active trade. The dis- 
tribution of manufactures and general mer- 
chandise, bowever, has been fair, and ad- 
vices from interior points state that the 
demand for goods is in excessof the corre- 
sponding date of any previous year since 
the panic. The export trade, while up to 
fair proportions, shows some falling off, as 
compared with the extraordinary activity 
of the last few months. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$7,625,433, and produce exports, $5,085,- 
487. 

RESUMPTION.—The coin balances in 
the Treasury now amount to $238,420,000, 
against which the outstanding coin notes 
amount to $44,000,000. This leaves nearly 
two hundred millions coin to meet all de- 
mands on called bonds not vet presented. 
for payment and on the outstanding green- 
back circulation to be redeemed as pre- 
sented after January Ist, 1879. 

MONEY MARKET.—Mouey has been 
easy all the week; but there were increas- 
ing indications of greater activity, and a 
slightly higher range of rates prevailed. 
The bulk of business on call was done at 
2 to 3 per cent., with some transactions as 
high as 4to 5 per cent. The movement of 
currency to the West has commenced in 
earnest and the banks are shipping large 
sums for the purpose of moving the crops. 
The mercantile demand for money has also 
increased quite noticeably during the 
week, and discounts are more active than 
at any time in several months. We quote 
first-class endorsed paper of short date at 
814 to 4 per cent., four months 4 to5 per 
cent., and good single-name at 514 to 7 per 


ent. 
. LONDON MARKET.—British consols 
were firm, and also United States bonde® 
American railway securities were irregular. 
Bar silver declined to 50 pepce per ounce, 
English standard. The Bank of England 
rate of discount remains at 5 per cent. 
EXCHANGE —Foreign was weak and 
dull, closing at 4 814 to 4.824 for sixty days 
and 486 to 487 for demand sterling. 
New York Exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places: named as follows: Sa- 
vanab, buying }, offered, selling at par; 
Charleston, weak, 4 discount, 4@} prem. ; 
New Orleans, commercial 3-16, bank }; St. 
Louis, 75 cents discount; Chicago, 100 
cents discount; and Boston, par. 
SILVER.—Still another effort is to be 
made by the Treasury to place the standard 
silver dollars in circulation. A recent cir- 
cular announces that silver dollars in sums 
of $1,000 and over will be furnished per- 
sons desiring them in exchange for green- 
backs, the Government to pay the coat of 
transportation. The total number of silver 
dollars coined since the Remonetization 
Act went into effect last spring is over 
$13,000,000. On the 3ist day of August 
last only $2,700,000 had been put in circu- 
lation. On the 19th of last July notices 
were sent to the depository banks through- 
out the country that silver dollars would 
be furnished on demand in exchange for 
paper money; but the orders received in 
response to this invitation were so small 
that it became necessary to devise other 
means to put the dollars of the fathers in 
the pockets of the people. The circular last 
issued will be forwarded to all national 
banks, and, so far as practicable, to all other 
banking institutions in the country, The 
department wil! not issue the silver dollars 





in smaller gums than $1,000; for the reason 
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that the Government’s)comtracts with the . 
express comipanies provide) for the trans- 
mission of coin by the thousand dollars. 
It would cost just as much to express 500 
silver dollars ge it-coste to ship 1,000,of 
them. he cost of shipping the coin will 
be paid ont of what is known ag the Silver 
Profit Fund, which is the profit on the 
coinage of the silver dollars at the mint, 
The intrinsic value of the bullion in each 
standard silver dollar is 88 cents and 3 
mills. The cost of coinage cannot exceed 
2 cents per coin and the dollar is ex- 
changed for a greenback nearly at par 
with gold, leaving a profit to the Govern- 
ment of about 10 cents on the dollar. The 
Silver Profit Fund, it will be perceived, is 
likely to reach monstrous dimensions if 
the new dollar is rapidly put in circulation, 
We quote: 





big LATO OTE CEE COOP PETE terry: 113 14 
Trade Dollars..ccccccccccccceessscccee 98% 99 
Halves and Quarters .......00-+sece0s 99 9914 


GOLD was dull and declined to 100% 
early in the week. Later on the price fell” 
to 100}, but closed at 100% on Saturday. 

STOCK MARKET.—The week opened 
with a further decline in prices, under 
continued pressure to sell; though the 
market soon became stronger and there 
was a general fractional improvement. 
The tone of speculation has been dull and 
spiritless all the week, and trading has 
been confined mostly to those who are 
seeking a market for what they have 
already on their hands, 

At the close the market was dull, with 
prices having a decided downward tend- 
ency. 

The following will show the fluctuations 


during the week: 
Open- - —_ Clos- 


ing. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Te).... .....++0 27 Po - 28 
Bur., C. R., and North....... 28 28 23 24 


Chicago and Northwestern. 34% 353% 33% «= BAY 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 64% 66% 64 65% 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. 117% «=1NITR =N6% «ONT 

Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 108% 11146 «108% 110K 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen... .... 3% 3% 3% 3X 


c., C.,C., and I... an 8 34% 28 B24 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, . 79% 82 Mx 81 
Chicago and Alton,.......é++ 88 83 88 82 


Chicago and A'ton, pf... 101 101 101 = 108% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 52% = 54 bb ay 3] 


Del. and Hudson Canal...... 49% 50% 48% 49 
Mrie Rallway......sssseces- ees 4K 4K 12% 13 
Hanrlem,....0i.00--: cove vee 138 138 138 - 
Han.and St. Joseph ....... 18% 16% 3% = 15K 
Han. and St, Joseph, pref... 354 40 35 37% 
Illinois Central............+0++ sx 80% 13% 18 
Lake Shore..................-. 65% 67% 64% 67% 
Michigan Central..... ......+ 683¢ 7236 683 «71 
Morris and Essex............. 82% BBKsCiCCiéBYG 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... .27% 29% 27% 28% 
Mil, and 8t, Paul, pf. ooo 4% 68 64% 66K 
N, Y. Oentral...... stbace cole «6D Wik 114 
NN, J. Comtral. ... .  ccocceee 33 Be ae} 34 
Ohio and Misé........6... s. 7% 1% I 1% 
Ontario Silver...........60- 00+ 39% = 40 39x 40 
Pacific Mail. ...  .........0. 18 18% «617K 
PORBGTIBR. .ccccccqsescccccsece, 125 12% 1% _ 


Quicksilver.. sauenenceneees 2 12 12 12 
Quicksilver, pref.. ee 
8t. Louis, K. C., &N. - 4% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N , pf.. " 20% ai 20% 20% 
8t. L. and San Francisco .. 2% 2% 2 
Wabash. eoee-cee ee AM 1K OKO 
Union Pacific. 
Western Union Telegraph... 92% 4% 92 94% 
RAILROAD EARNINGS.—Gross earv- 
ings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern Railway Company: 








Week ending August 3ist, 1878 ..... .. ....., $40,498 30 
Sume week last year...........000..sseeeee eeeee 49,385 96 
BOEING eeccccccsd. coecsss epocesccsccecee $8,887 66 
Month ending August 3lst, 1878.............. $104,443 76 
Same month last year ...........esceseeeecsees 113,625 44 
DOOPOREO...coveccccsccscce seccccocce coces $9,181 68 


The earnings of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway Company for the fourth 
week of August, 1878, were $32,900, and 
for the month of August, 1878, $119,700. 
For the month of August, 1877, $84,572; in- 
crease, $35,128, or 42 per cent. Increased 
mileage, 11 per cent. 

The following are the comparative gross 
receipts for week, month, and season of 


the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way: 

1877. 1878. 
Fourth week, Aug .. $2°6,409 $177,000 Dec. $109.40 
Month Aug.......- ... 677,050 523,000 Dec. 154,050 
Enght months......... 4,190,812 5,428,000 Inc. 1,287,188 


RAILROAD BONDS were active, but 
irregular. Hannibal and St. Joseph con- 
vertible 8s have been the feature of the 
week, selling at 98}; St. Paul consols 
yielded to 9844 and Northwest gold bonds 
to 99; while Canada Southern guaranteed 
firsts stiffened to 74%. Rock Island new 
forty-years 6s were firm at 108} and North 
Missouri firsts at 103. Elevated Railroad 
firsts fell to 85. The Pacific mortgages 
were barely steady. 

There was recorded Saturday in the Reg- 
ister’s office a mortgage by the Central 





THE INDEPEN DJENT 


Railroad Company of New Jersey to John 
8. Kennedy, John Edgar Johnson and Ja- . 
cob D. Vermilye, bankers, as trustees for 
bondholders to secure $5,500,000. The 
mortgage covers the entire franchise, lease, 
and rolling stock. The instrument is very 
voluminous and carefully prepared and 
has been recorded io every county of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey through which 
the road runs, The bonds are issued in 
accordance with an agreement made by the 
company with divers of its stockholders 
and creditors to adjust the affairs of the 
company without a foreclosure. Among 
other clauses in the instrument (which is 
dated May 1st, 1878) is one which states 
that the new bonds are exchangeable for 
those of the old issue. — 

William Barnes, of New York, trustee, 
under a mortgage executed to him by the 
Lacrosse and Milwaukee Railroad Compa- 
ny, covering the entire Jine of the road be- 
tween Milwaukee and Lacrosse, to secure 
bonds of that company to the amount of 
$2,000,000, has just filed a bill in equity in 
the United States Circuit Court for. the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin to foreclose 
the mortgage for non-payment of the inter- 
est, the principal not being yet due. 


Mr. Barnes is sole plaintiff. The de- 
fendants are the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railway Company, the Lacrosse 
and Milwaukee Railroad Company, and the 
Milwaukee and Minnesota Railroad Com- 
pany, a so-called corporation formed under 
an attempted foreclosure of the mortgage, 
which has been since adjudged void by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
under the decree the bondholders have been 
restored to their security under the mort- 
gage. 

Rarely bas a bill been filed involving so 
many important and interesting questions. 
The bill attacks the title of the St. Paul 
Company, asserts that their possession is 
tortious, and,if not, that it amounts only to 
amortgage title; and also attacks the va- 
lidity of the mortgages placed upon the 
road by the St. Paul Company since 1863, 
amounting tc some $7,000,000; secks to en- 
join that Company from placing upon the 
road a ‘‘consolidated sinking fund first 
mortgage,” so-called, for $35,000,000; and 
claims the entire franchises of the road to 
be vested in Mr. Barnes under the third 
mortgage. 

The nature of the legal questions, the 
magnitude of the pecuniary interests in- 
volved (come millions of dollars), and the 
character of the parties and the standing 
of the counsel indicate a most earnest 
contest before the courts. The Hon. Fran- 
cis Fellows, of Hartford, Ct., and the Hon. 
Jobn R. Porter, of the City of New York, 
are the counsel for Mr, Barnes; Joshua 
Stark, Esq., of Milwaukee, and George 
Scoville, Esq., of Chicago, are also em- 
ployed by him. John W. Cary, Esq., of 
Milwaukee, is the standing counsel aud so- 
licitor of the St. Paul Company. 


The prolonged contest tbat has been go- 
ing on over the Detroit aud Milwaukee 
Railroad has passed one very decisive stuge. 
The road bas been sold under foreclosure 
to the purchasing committee of the Great 
Western Company for $3 500,000, the 
greater part of the bondholders fully as- 
senting to the arrangement. Some, how- 
ever, have refused to consent and have 
contested the proceedings at every step, 
and there will probably be some further 
litigation. 


STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols 
were 72% ; North Carolina 6s, old, January 
and July, sold at 17, and Tennessee 6s, 
new series, at 33. Missouri 6s of 1886 sold 
at 1024@102, and of 1887 and 1888 at 102}. 
Hlinois coupon 6s of 1879 sold at 10114. 

District of Columbia 3.65 per cents., 
February and August, sold at 79. ‘The 
Bank Department at Albany has refused 

to sanction these bonds as a Government 
investment by the savings banks, under 
advice of the attorney-general. There is 
not much question of the soundness of this 
decision, The bonds are perfectly secure 
and the interest will always be taken care 
of by Congress, but they are not in strict 
sense a Government stock. . 
GOVERNMENT BONDS-were fn con- 


‘tinued good demand, but declined a frac- 
tion in sympathy with the@eclinein gold. 


The investment demiand for’ thew '4-per- 





cents, keeps up to very large proportions. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
bases States currency sixes .. ...... 119% 120 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 108% 10844 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. .... 1084 108% 


United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102) 12K 





nited States sixes, 1865. coupon - 10256 102% 
nited Ntates sixes, 1867, reeistered. 1054 10534 
nited States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 10544 10536 
Rn = States sixes, | registered .. 1074 wry 
nited States sixes, 188, coupop..... 10736 107% 
L: States ten-forties, registered. 106% 106% 
nited States ten-forties, coupon .... a 106% 
nited States fives, 1831, resistered.. » teak 106% 
nited States fives, 1881, coupon. ..... 10634 
nited States n. 45:8, 1891, remiterod. We 35 108K 

paited Gaetan ®. 4s, 1891, coupon 103 
Ip 


ted States nifoure. 10M. reatstored 10% 10 ig 
Duited States n. fours, 1907, coupon... 100% 100K 
The Secretary of the Treasury bas issued 
the seventieth call for the redemption of 
five twenty bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. 
The call is for $5,000,000, of which $2, : 
000,000 are coupon and $3,000,000 reyis- 
tered bonds. The principal and interest 
will be paid at the Treasury on and after 
the fourth day of December next and the 
interest will cease on thatdate. Following 
are descriptions of bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July Ist, 1865: $50, 
No, 74.001 to 75,003, both inclusive; $100, 
No. 136,001 to 138, 000, both inclusive: $500, 
No. 95,001 10 97,000, both inclusive; $1,000, 
No. 184,001 to 189,000, both inciusive. 
Total coupon bonds, $2, 000,000. 

Registered bonds, * ‘redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the 
first day of July, 1870,” as follows: $50, 
No. 2,451 to No, 2,485, both inclusive ; $100, 
No 19.101 to No. 19, 120, both inclusive; 
$500, No. 11,201 to No. 11,226, both inclu: 
pive; $1,000, Nv. 38.001 to ‘No. 38,400. both 
inclusive; $5,000, No. 11,601 to No. 12,000, 
both inclusive; $10,000, No. 22,551 to No. 
22.880, both inclusive. Total registered 
bonds, $3,000,000. Aggregate, $5,000,000. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued a sup- 
plement to toeir circular memoranda of 
August concerning Government bonds. It 
is for gratuitous circulation and may be 
had on application at their office, No 
Nassau Street. Tne information it contains 
concerns all holders of Governments to a 
greater or less extent; but particularly: 1. 
Tne holders of United States 63 of tees, 
which have been called in for redemption, 
as to what to do with the proceeds of their 
5-208 thus paid off, The pew buyers of 
Goverament etocks, oar averse to acce pt- 
ing 4 per cent., are seeking other United 
States bonds which promise a better io- 
come. 8. The national baukeis throughout 
the couatry who expect to increase their 
bank-note circulation this fall and ure look- 
ing sround for the most profitable basis to 
lodge with the United Stutes ‘Treasurer as 
security for such circulation. 

REFUNDING THE DEBT.--A state- 
ment has been prepared by the loan di- 
vision of the Tieasury Department show- 
ing in detail the operauons of the Depart- 
mentin reiunding the nationaldebt. From 
this statement it appears that, from Decem- 
ber 1st, 1871, to September ‘ist, 1878, the 
uggregate amount of 6-per-cent. bonds re- 
tunded into bonds bearing a lower rate of 
——_ was $780,548 000, resulting in an 

A suving during the seven years of 

160,648, which 1s equal to over $4,000, - 
Seo per annum in the item of interest. 

TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now Loids $849,119, 450 in United States 
bonds to securé national bank circulation 
and $18,933,400 to secure public deposits. 
Bonds neld to secure 4-per-cent. loan, $5,- 
058,400. United Siates bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $211,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $170,000. 
National bank circujation outstanding: 
ee notes, $321,953,062; goid notes, 
$1,482,920. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the weck, as compared with the corre- 
sponding ‘period of last year: 


New York, .,.cccceesecveee 32,000 $Air. 
OBCOD cee cccccccccecccces 1,820,000 1,161,000 

Philadeipnis ........ ..» = =vB,uu 217,000 

Miscellaneous... ....+++«6 88,0) YUL. 


og 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows’ a 


large increase in loans and decrease in 
legal-tenders. These changes indicate 
increased demand for money for mercan- 
vile purposes and a drain of currency to 
the ipterior to move the crops. The 
result for the week is a loss of $3,448,975 
in surplus reserve, the banks now holuing 
$13,458,800 in excess of legal require- 
ments. 

The following is av analysis of the totals 
of _ week, Compared with that of last 
week: 





sents mber ith, Vomparuons. 
Loans _ ..ceeeseee + B44» 432, 90) Ine,.. 84,001,200 
=) Oe sdccee.e ° C...0, 47,2000 
Legal-tendere 
fo.al reserve 
Deposits. 
Keserve required.. 





Credaltiga. logger 

CITY BANK ‘grocKS uave received 
more altention, though they are still with- 
out much activity, The latest quotatious 
were a3 follows: 
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What Shalhwede with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which fssue 
of Government Securities they shal! select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are tbe 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,”’ “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” * Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
‘Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this d d trom hold of Five- 
Twenties, there is a Jarge demand from new Invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for @ gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS,’’ 
designed to answer all questions tn regard to these 
securities and te give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on epplicatioa 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# net Renae, IN GOVERN- 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


JERSEY CITY 


BONDS, 


(COUPON OR REGISTERED) 


7s, Payable 1905, 


FOR SALE BY 


Geo. K. Sistare, 


17% NASSAU S8T., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue inst cash d dor satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Olreular Credits for a ers, = 
dollars, jor use in the United Statesana ed 
countries, (J bs pounds sterling, fort = in = 
part of the w 

‘Application “fer “Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-cless benk or 
banker in this country. 




















NEW you eh hyines BANK, corner &h 
Ave, r Me Interest ee ae from 
the lst sath. © pe Assets, $4,519,126.16. sur 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January let, 1878. 


OR  GamttA ...0cccc<. -sccctccscccsce 

Re- Ingurhoce Fund ee 8 
Ouustending L Liabilitie ee mr 
Net Surpi.s...,.. eevece . 


Total Assew,. payer "$1,021,608 48 a 


JAY ‘GOULD 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 
Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the Ist of the 
present month: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at 6 per CEnt...........-ceeeeceereee 





Bonds at 5 per Cent.........0.cseeeeeeeeres 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 4 per Cont,...........ececeeees 250,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per CORt..........6.eeeeeerccee 141,850,000 00 
Total principal... .........serseeeeee $1,818,670,500 00 
Total INtErest.......6.0.cecceeeeeeeeee 27,434,518 63 





Navy Pension Fund, at 3 per cent. ....... 14,000,900 00 
BRRSTSES .ccccperenpcocpncncosocce opepeneee 70,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity 
PUREE ccvcccvcccccccscccconssononcepecous $11,973,650 26 
BROOTORS, 000.000 sccccceccccccce -coccgqeccces 377,721 59 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes...,, $346,743,256 00 
Of AOpOsit..........ecceeeenree 49,460,000 00 
Fractional Ourrency...... 0.0.60 secessees 16,351,738 10 
Coin and silver certificates ............. 44,017,850 00 
Total principal, ../...,.....e0s0.s0es $456,572,834 10 
Total i sap interest........... 8,677 08 
Total Debt. 
Primoigal, 05. cvccccescepsese eovcapepcocecs $2,301,216,984 36 
BENIN, 50s scccccssccoseresseosessnssose 27,800,917 25 
RR ac 0th» 0400 0000 c6etecenepeotge $2,329.107,901 61 
Cash4n the Treasury. 
Coin. J,.... | ee SS eee $238, 420,709 57 
et Ra AT AES SOO TP ER 2,122,171 97 
Ourrency he!d for redemption of frac- 
tiopal currency,.,,.,. Redne -eeseccerrece 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit held for “the redemp- 
tion of certis of deposit, es 
ST BF Cis wsccvccciccnnsccceses 49,460,000 00 
TOD. ig. sg cs scccdt geben ser see eee, 9300,002,881 54 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
pe OE fet Bes en $2,035 ,580,524 85 
September Ist, 1873.. 2 2,02:,105,020 a 


pene we Us of debt during the month., ~~ 96,475,604 18 
Décréase of dept stnce June 2th; 1878... 6,681,811 75 
Bonds Issued to the Pacific Ratiroad menenniias Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 

Principal outstanding................ . 964,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and pot yet paid....... 646,235 12 
Interest paid by the United States...,.. 39,835,089 86 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

mails, etc. 





10,241,749 00 


We rcorcrescce®**tcevececesccscoes 


29,593,290 86 


This shows a reduction of the debt 
dating the month of August tothe amount 
of $6,475,504.78, which, added to the re- 
duction during July, makes a total reduc- 
tion of $6,681,811,75 for the first two 
months of the current fiscal year. The 
stock of coin in the Treasury was very 
considerably incgeased during the last 
month. «The amount of coin now on 
hand and that appears to be available for 
resutiption porpdses is.equal to one-half 
of the..whole. amount, of outstanding 
legal-tender notes. The.Treasury is cer- 
tainly,is a.good condition to enter upon 
the wotk of specie resumption, Such re- 
sumption being an established fact and 
the business ofthe country having settled 
down upon this basis, the theory of the 
greenback inflationiste is very likely to be- 
coffe a déad political issue. The common 
sense of the people, enlightened and invig- 
orated by the experiénce of results, will 
dispense with both the theory and the 
theorizere, 

oo mR a 


DRY GOODS. 


Durie the week under review the de- 
mand from first hands has been somewhat 
irregular, although the total movement has 
been of large proportions, The jobbing trade 
has been quite active, and a liberal amount 
of staple and department goods have 
been taken by buyers from nearly all parts 
of the country. The effect of yellow fever 
in the South is having a large influence 
upon the general d@mand for dry goods. 
Trade with some points has entirely ceased 
and is greatly restricted throughout the 
entire fever-infected districts. 

Cotton goods have been in large move- 
ment, ef which deliveries in execution of 
orders comprises the greater portion. The 
production of many styles is sold ahead 
and prices are very firm, 

For the past week the shipments to for- 
eign ports comprise 1,879 packages from 
this port, 250 packages from Boston, and 
156 packages from other ports—in all 2,285 
packages; and for the expired portion of 
the year show a total of 89,046 packages, 

valued at $5,588,138, against 85,463 pack- 
ages, valued at $7,798,653, for 1877, com- 
pared with 57,807 packages, valued at 
$4,952 900, for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and sbirtings have 

been in active demand and the execution 


Bae CORR eee ewer eee eeeeeeeer ee tenes 


of onders has taken a large portion of the. 


receipts. The general stock is in very 





amen condition’ and prices of some makes 
have been further advanced. 

Bleached goods have been in fair move- 
ment, the demand being mostly for light 
selections. Several makes are still sold up 
to and ahead of the looms and prices con- 
tinue firm. 

Cotton flannels have been in active re- 
quest, both from agents and jobbers, and 
low grades continue in light supply. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
for all grades, with the choice and most 
popular makes fairly active. 

Ducks have been in steady movement 
and leading makes of dyed continue sold 
up to and ahead of production. 

Ginghams have continued in active re- 
quest. Bourettes are still sold ahead of 
production, while stocks of dress styles, 
fancies, and staples are in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Dress goods have been in wide distribu- 
tive demand for all the leading makes. In 
woven worsted goods brocade styles claim 
the greatest attention and stocks are not 
allowed to accumulate. Several makes of 
both plain and figured fabrics are being 
sold to arrive. 

Print-cloths were in fairdemand. Stocks 
have been somewhat reduced, through sales 
and the curtailment of production at Fall 
River, and prices have slightly improved. 
We quote 8 11-16c., cash, for 64x64, and 3 
8-8c., 30 days, for 56x60 cloths, with the 
market very steady at the close. 

Prints.—Specialties in dress styles and 
novelties in regular work have been in 
good demand and deliveries on orders are 
taking up nearly the entire receipts of many 
makes. Stocks of all kinds are light both 
with agents and distributers. 

Wooten Goops.—The pst week has de- 
veloped no material change in the condition 
of the market. The volume of trade has 
been fair, though selections were mostly 
made up of small assortments. 

The jobbing distribution has been some- 
what more active; but the request from 
clothiers has been light and disappointing. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in irregular 
movement. In fine goods trade has been 
fair, while low and medium grades were 
comparatively quiet. 

Overcoatings have been irregular and 
sales were mostly restricted to small lots, 
Fine fancy chinchillas, with plaid backs, 
were in fair demand; and also cotton-warp 
beavers, But all-wool beavers were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in good request 
for all styles of character. Desirable goods 
are in small stock and the supply of all 
qualities is in very good shape 

CueEviots.—Soli aa “and fancy 
styles were in continued active demand 
and all desirable qualities and styles are 
sold ahead of production. 

Cloakings have been in steady request 
with fancies, diagonals, and matelass 
worsteds especially active. 

Satinets were very irregular. Printed 
styles were more active than either blacks 
or mixtures; but trade was generally un- 
satisfactory and disappointing, 

Flannels were in fair demand, though 
not so active as for several weeks past, 
Sales were generally for small lots. 

Blankets were in moderate movement 


on 

Ries goods have been in fair demand 
from the hands of importers, and the job- 
bing trade has continued to show an in- 
creasing activity. Auction sales were held 
by all the leading houses; but the offerings 
were mostly meager and unimportant. 

Dress goods were in good request. 
Fancy materials of British and Continent- 
al manufacture as well as Cashmeres, were 
in large movement for account of retailers 
from the leading interior cities. 

Silks were in steady demand and sales 
of black and colored dress goods were quite 
liberal. 

Woolen goods were in light movement 
from first hands, though trade in heavy 
goods with cloth-houses was fair. 

Linens were irregular, being rather quiet 
from first hands, with small sales by job- 
bers quite numerous. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$2,000,241,or $500,000 in excess of the cor- 
responding week last year. 





WEEELY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATHS. 








MONDAY EVENING, September 9th, 1878. 
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[September 12, 1998. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


880 AND 382 BROADWAY, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO., 


NEW YORK. 

DEPARTMENTS: 
Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 
Notions, Woolens, 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawls, Variety, 
White Goods, 


Cottonades of Every Description. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


ALSO A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 


of New and Beautiful Designs, 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 


R. HL MACY & c0., 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE SAT- 
UORDAYS AT 12 0’CLOCK, NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


UMBRELLAS 
A good umbrella is one of the must serviceable pos- 
sessions a person can have, and the universal appre- 
ciation of their value is evident from the perfect 
recklessness with which almost every one appropri- 
ates the best a ee an opportunity for 
agiention occurs. There eally no excuse for the 
nee of this hig repre ensible babit; fora 
thorous ly good a the kind is procurable 
powadavs a’ pen Ay- avery Sudene figure that every 
coo mous have his ownand respect the property 
of 0 
There is probably ae more po. ove. a in the 
market than the celebrated * rella 
factured by Messrs. Dawes & Fannine, of this cit ty. 
It has every desirable quality that should pertain 
such an article, the cloth bein, q epg ee! and of 
fast color, the frame re) strong that a tornado could 
peo td break it,the general finish pa aaah oury 
ct, and the price within everybody’ 
mn ere are three grades of these umbrelias, de ale 
nated respectively by X, XX,and XXX, onthe 
dies, in edition to the trade mark of the ‘Sgares 
140’ in the center of astur. The first has the Her- 
cules frame and is covered with cloth of excellent 
quality, carefully selected at the i~ % 
b d scrutiny after 











The waterproofing 8 er 
oes. & and the result is very near = ache imper- 
viousness. 

The latest ay in the construction of the 
frame consists in the “lock tips,” by which the cloth 
is clasped and heid so firmly that n ffect 





dlnary mode of fastening, is abeoiutely 
aone away with he tips are nickel-' + 

— in io. They are patented and just ir- 
troduced t 

The next style bes. the same frame and the patent 
tips; but is covered with a superior cloth, which is 

also used upon the third and ver pon ote he 
latter has the paragon fram? and autifully 
tinished throughout. The cloth is wmade Ce ged 
for the use of this firm_and can be obtained b 
otber manufacturers. It is a finely twilled fa ne, 
wees 8 Seneeteas silken finish, bas a very handsome 
border, a ly p d the a ma- 
terial over used for the coverin og of umbre)la: 

In addition to their leading Ss gee a the famous 
140,’ the firm also manufacture a ogy 
ment of silk and gingham umbrellas, in all poor and 
sizes. All — goods are put up In halfed 





of style in the shape and finish of the handles. yo 
plain and carved, is used forthe finest oS ;and 
Pelluloid is largely em 


plo; ore ed, making tiful ban- 

dies, ap A stinguishab le from ivor int the season 

pal jines of parasols and sun umbrelias are manu- 
ured. 


‘ne business of the firm was established in 1865, 
and has extended with great rapidity, hag — 
well known and in steady demand in eve ry 
section of the c hay ntl ase sold | by pe Ay, 
the foto ae any a ng houses, dealers in 
@ ntiemen’s furol 8! , ete., and find their 
way into the hands 7 Teor every retailer a. the 
United States. This firm have probab) 
pe use “7 inventions in oe! wit ine man- 


Their factor 


salesrooms occup sany oe five Poors. ‘of 
the  spaeages anklin 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(Bor week ending Friday, Sept. 6th. 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 

COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee—The small 
supply in first hands has naturally restric 
business and the market has presented a 
quiet appearance; but there has been a firm 
tone, which has developed a hardening 
tendency in values. For the reason already 
stated, there is a temporary lull in business; 
but there is little doubt but that, with an 





addition to the supply, there would be an | 


active demand. The stock is going into 
consumption very steadily, and, with no 
speculation, buying must at least keep pace 
with the absorption. The market closes 
quiet but firm. Mild Coffees.—There has 
been considerable activity in West India 
grades. The market is steady for these de- 
scriptions, with only moderate supplies. 
The stock of Padang is exhausted, and the 
arrival of the three cargoes now due is 
waited with anxiety. Invoices from these 
cargoes continue to change hands; but, with 
only this speculative movement in progress, 


the marketisentirely nominal. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... nail 
Santos,Ord. to Choice........ Scoccces 
PadOn7....cccccrcccccccccses coccce 
OCRE)... 00 cccecee waveees seeectubed 
DO cccrcccccccccosccoeses “6 @is” 
Laguayra.......seeee ceccccccccces -. 1L74¢@18 


TEA.—There has been a small business 
doing and the auction sale of Thursday 


did not show any improvement. We 
quote: 

CCRC TEE eocccece -.---2 @ 50 
Young Hyson..........00. Perey 70 
English Breakfast............. cesgene % 
Uncolored Japan......esseccseeees 2d 60 
Oolong....... Cicdediddecccocccecctse Ge FF 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There has bten 
a very steady market and a fair amount of 
business has been transacted. The demand 
has been good, but business has been re- 
stricted to some extent by the scarcity of 
desirable grades. Values are unchanged. 
Refined.—Tbe market has been active and 
refiners have sold off all accumulation. 
Tie demand has been principally for grades 
between 7 and 7% cents, and these have im- 
proved accordingly. The market closes 
strong and rather buoyant. We quote: 





Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 74@ 7% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf... -» 9%a10 
Crushed.. -- 9%@ 9% 
Powdered.......... bd tdaenen 94 @10% 
Granulated..........sses008 9 946 
Waits.—Standard ‘A—Grocers’.. ocooe @ @ 9 
Steam Refined A......... - 84a 8 
fxtraC....... Mevabeeaeus Hae: 6) 
YeuLow.—Extra C.........cceeence 8 


Other grades, including O. 8x 7% 


MOLASSES.—The demand for the boil- 
ing grades of West India is slack, as the 
season is. drawing to a close and refiners 
do not care to buy beyond immediate re- 
quirements. The market is steady on the 
basis of 80 cents for 50° test. Grocery 
qualities continue neglected, and only a 
smal] jobbing trade is reported, the domes- 
tic product, by reason of its cheapness, 
having reduced very materially the con- 
sumption of foreign. New Orleans.—There 
has been an active demand and prices are 
very steady. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades.........0. +» nominal. 
“Boiling Grades.......... rreree 380 @33 

New Orleavs, New Crop, fair....... -37 @39 

New Orleans, py good. .....43 

New Orleans, = best....... — ¢ 


FISH.—Large Mackerel continue in re- 
quest, but there are few arriving. The re- 
ceipts of Dry Cod are light, the weather 
being unfavorable for curing, and the de- 
mand is sufficient to absorb the daily ar- 
rivals. We quote: 
George’s Cod cocccece 
Grand Bank k- A ap 
Pickled, Seale, @ i é 
Pickled’ Cod, @ obl........... 
Mackerel ; 

No. 1 Shore...... Ranceeuaaaesele 

0. 2 Shore, NEW,....ccecceeee V 
No. 3 Large, MEW.....seececeee 9 
No. 8 Medium, new.......... ee 


Herring, Scaled, @ box........ 18 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 10 @— 12 

SALT,—There is a slight accumulation 
of Liverpool Fine; but, witha moderate 
demand and a falling off of the receipts, 
current rates are maintained with confi- 
dence. Bulk is quiet but firm, in the ab- 
sence of arrivals. We quote: 





$3338 Sess 


Le 8 Island, @ bushel.......— 26 28 
verpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 50 _ 
Liverpool ‘Fine, other - 100 1 20 
be eee ae bbl.....— 5 374 
Tn small WOin a bbl..— 25, BK. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain exceeding dull and 
prices are unchanged. We quote Pot 4} 
@ 44c. and Pearl 5} @ 6}c., as to quality 
and quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. —Flour,— The 
market has tended in buyers’ favor since 
Tuesday, especially for low extras, which 
may be written 15 @ 25 cents lower. The 
better grades of extras have met with 
moderate sale at about prices previously 
quoted, though at the close it was difficult 
to sell save at areduction. Family Flour 
remains quiet, but unchanged. City Flour 
has sold fairly for export within the range 
of our quotations, Southern Flour re- 
mains dull and prices tend in buyers’ 
favor, and some grades have declined 25c. 
# bbl. Rye Flour.—The market remains 
dull, but prices are about the same. Corn 
Mea!.—The demand continues moderate at 
prices current at the date of our last writ- 
ing, market closing easy. We quote: 








Unsound Flour..........ccesseess 8 OO@ 8 75 
| went ny see eeeeoweeesseosseaee 3 30@ 8 90 
tate NO. 2... ..ceccoccscccevcccece 2 OOM 3 15 

ie Siping BSE occ cesecs cee . 415@ 4 2 

hio, In and (Mich. Amber.. - 5 WE 5 2B 

o rane eee o + 

ML ESOM. ‘aNCy,.... 

buinngsots, New Proc x4 . 6 8 50 
Southern Flour.... 2 75@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... abeae el oe 8 35 
Corn Meal, per bbl........seseeeeee 2 83 75 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market for cash 
Wheat has been depressed by the large 
supplies just at hand from the canal, which, 
with continued adverse cables, has caused 
a further considerabie decline in prices of 
both Winter and Spring. Old Spring is in 
very small supply; but, with the new crop 
coming in, while there is but a very limited 
demand for it, the market has given way, 
and prices have fallen 2 @ 8c. # bushel, 
and no considerable quantity could be 
‘placed save at a further concession. 

here is no pressure to sell, but 
holders are offering very freely. Corn. 
—A moderate business has been in 
pr gress and the market is barely sus- 
tained. Future options bave been rather 
‘sparingly dealt in and prices are scarcely 
so high. Rye.—The demand has been less 
‘active and prices are a sbade easier, partic- 
ularly for Weatern. Barley.—The market 
remains quiet and nominal. Oats.—There 
has been a more active movement and the 
market has assumed a firmer tone. Some 
jkinds are a shade firmer; but the common- 
jer sorts at the close yesterday were irregu- 
Jar aod lower. Beans.— Mediums continue 
jin fair demand, at steady prices. Marrows 
jare wanted to some extent for shipment. 
‘Other kinds are quiet and nominally un- 
changed, We quote: 





‘White Biate.. .116 @119 
White Western Redcccenceseeeees 1 00 3 1 16 
io —— Spring... deus ag 15 117 
o. 2 Milwauk: 11 1138 
x 2 Chicago, Oe iaadaai ¢ 110 
| Amber Michigan .............. 1 08 111 
| Rrg: 
IN icegasniseesiacasen wcgqae: On 8 64 
| WeBtOPR. 2000.22.00. 00 coe eee §=660 61 
,Corm: 
Western Yellow, New......... 50 @ & 
Western White, New......... - &@ 57 
Watts 28K@ 80 
WO.seee pancnenee Peigpocence 4 
Mixed a . seeese 28 @ 34% 
BARLEY 
Dac dacdadivnrenansaaneid eve nominal 
CRs. 24. xen sneccccaeanes bominal 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New.......... een 1 be 
'Medium, New.. sgpecenocgcancese & OO I 4 
| White Kidney, New.......... 1 45 1 50 
|Red Kidney, New........... -- 350 @38 % 
‘Pea, prime....... eccecessseeee 160 @1 65 


HAY.—There continues a good inquiry 
for prime grades; but the rec: ipts are com- 
posed almost wholly of poor qualities, 
which, in the absence of ashipping de- 
mand, permits stock to accumulate. The 
quotations remain 45@50 cents for ship- 
ping grades, 65@75 for prime qualities, 
80@40 for Clover, and 85@40 for Salt. 
Straw is active, scarce, and firm, quoted at 


_85@45 cents for long Rye, 25@380 for Short 


do, and 85@40 for Oat, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—With liberal re- 
ceipte, the market for Baf Cattle opened 
quiet, with prices ashade off the current 
rates at the date of our last. Toward the 
close, however, quite an active demand 
sprung up for prime Cattle for export and 


_Tates for such were firmly maintained. In- 


ferior grades, however, continued to rule 
in buyers’ favor. The sales were at 
814@104¢ cents for Native Steers, to dress 


|55@57 Ibs. to the ‘Rr08s owt. ; 8t for Color- | 





ado, to dress 56 lbs. ; and 634@73¢ fon Terns 
and Cherokee, to dress 55@56 lbs. 
shipments for the week ending i. 
were 770 Live Cattle and 2,704 qrs. Beef. 
For Milch Cows the market was a trifle 
better. The few to hand sold within the 
range of $40@$70. Calves were in mode- 
rately active demand, with sales of Veal at 
5@7 cents and Milk-fed 3@4, The week 
opened with a fair inquiry for Sheep and 
Lambs, but at the close a slow sale was 
witnessed. The range for the former was 
88@5i cents, the outside price for 
‘nicked,” and for the latter 5@6. Sales 
of State Live Hogs at 43g cents and Ohio 
41. The receipts forthe week were 12,- 
127 Beef Cattle, 86 Cows, 3,143 Calves, 
82,640 Sheep, and 24,837 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market for 
cash Pork remains dull and heavy, prices 
having declined about 25@50 cents per 
bbl., as compared with our previous quota- 
tions. There has been some little move- 
ment in future options at 25@80 cents de- 
cline from prices current on Tuesday, 
mainly for October. Bacon.—The market 
remains dull and heavy, though not quot- 
ably lower. Cut Meats remain quiet; but 
prices show no important change. Lard.— 
The market has been further depressed and 
both cash and future operations have de- 
clined. There bas been more demand at 
the reduced prices, however, and a fair 
business has been done, the market closing 
steady. Beef.—The market has under- 
gone no change wortby of record. The 
demand continues very moderate, at un- 
changed prices. The transactions are still 
confined to small parcels. Beef Hams re- 
main dull, but prices are nominally the 


same, We quote. 

PORK: 

Mean, Weastern........s00.005 950 @9 75 

Extra Prime, Western......... 9 U0 9 % 

Prime Mese.....:.0.eceeeeee+-18 00 — 

Cur Mmats: 

Pickled ao: Pidqauccacaae o- «=54@ a 

Dry Salted saddacaaad eoee S5Y@S 

Pickled bellies... dcdadeccccaasaua 1G e? 
chled Hams........csceeseseesee 10 12 
TN "" ‘dccbecececcocccese co A Ure 

COCO H eee eeeees eeeee . 6% 6% 

LagpD: 

West. ee omens 7 6 @—— 

City,prime..... coceccccscsccese TOU @—— 

ROHN... .e.ccccseccscccseoeee 135 @7 

BEEF ; 

Piain Mess, bbl....... --10 00 @l11 00 

Extra Mess.......... haniaestll = Se 

Wivdeaccucedceccenacs 00 @l1 50 
City Extra & india Mess, tierce.18 00 @w ov 


WOOL.—The weak and unsettled feeling 
noticeable duriog the past two weeks has 
finally given way toa rather better condition 
of affairs, prompted not by an increased 
demand from manufacturers or by any im- 
provement in the goods market, but by the 
fact that sales were making daily at prices 
below those paid in the country during the 
season closed; and dealers, therefore, decid- 
ed to use less force in their exertions to 
complete transactions, and to calmly await 
a change that will bring to them a profit 
on the capital invested. Though sales 
have been made-in Boston of X and XX 
Obio at 35 cents and Michigan at 32 cents, 
here dealers are firm in their demands for 
86@374 cents and 38@34 cents respective- 
ly, and it is not probable that any can be 
obtained at figures below. The feeling 
throughout the trade is that bottom has 
been reached—that the decline has been 
checked; and this belief is backed by the 
firmness now exhibited. California and 
Texes remain remarkably steady; but 
this is owing to the uses that are now 
made of this class of material, they being 
in many cases taken in the place of 
Fleeces. We quote: 


American XXX ............. — 39 42 
American BM ddsdevdsctdscciud — 33 88 
cccccccccccccccee™ BO 87 

No. 1 Pulled.....sec.scccceseem 18 20 
Superfine Puiled....... —— 37 
aon eae pageeneee saanees sooo 28 27 
Xa8, COMIBC........... medaka — 16 — 19 
as BP Ge ciccccccccccss — 22 30 


—— Ee 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market is firm for good 
Butter, which is in moderate supply and 
good demand. We quote: 








State, firkins........... bvedee coccoe 17 QD 
State, tubs, selections.............. 19 @20 
State, tubs, poor to prime... 16 
sre hangy neem Sa sso 24 
Western, tubs, choice............++ 12 ai 
Western, — Gas kcccccccee 11 12 
Western, firkins, good to prime... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—The market has eased off s 


trifle, and, though there is still a fair export 
demand, it is difficult to obtain our outside 
prices. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy.......... eeecene 8K@ g% 


Btate Factory, pood. to = 
Sta to 


eeeee 





EGGS.—The market has been steady, 
with a fairdemand. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and rented 
State and Pennsylvania............ 174 @18K 
Western and Canadian, choice....-. 14 eis 

FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—For Apples 
the demand continues light and is confined 
to small lots of bright stock. The receipts 
of Peeled Peaches are very light and prices 
show a slight advance for the best grades. 
Unpeeled are dull and unchanged. Cher- 
ries and Raspberries are firm, with a good 
demand. Blackberries are dull. We quote: 


Apples, State..... 





POTATOES.—The market 
with a fair inquiry. We quote: 
Potatoes, Long Island..............1 75@2 00 


SEEDS.—The supply of Clover is about 
exhausted, but the demand is unimportant, 
Prices are entirely nominal. The crop re- 
-_ are of a ~ favorable character. 

imothy is dull and lower. Smalisales are 
made at onupens prices; but for lots to ar- 
rive $1.271¢ is asked and ‘$1.25 is bid, Flax 
is arriving more freely; but the views of 
holders are above those of buyers. The 
nominal quotation is $1.47@$1.50. We 
quote: 


is steady, 


Clover, New York State, perlb.. Ty 7% 
Timothy, per bush.............. 140 @) 45 

Flaxseed, American, rough......1 46 1475 
Red Top, per bag.. abimedeéNecces 1580 @ Hs 


EE —— 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





3 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st, 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures : 

Cora, per acre. 
Potato, “ 


SSeck Ose 


e, 
ag o 


— 
i= 


per ac 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphes- 

phate of Lime................ 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved — 
Lister 


“a 0 


Raw Bone Super- 
. 88 


87 
82 
36 
34 
31 
27 
30 
30 
83 
00@ 


Damme 
Manhattan Blood G 
Matfield Fortilizers (in ‘in. iots ‘less 
than car load) 


(eee e ee feeeeee 


Midedadsaancassadaess coe 


uinnipiac Fish and Potash.. 
uinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls)... 
‘High-grade Nit o Proust 
ie Nitro Phosp 
h-grade 8u hosphate... 
ioe Acidulated phates. ee 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Bone Flour 
Rawbones Ground (poss) Randecaad 
German po Salts (25 p. c.).. 
Nitrate'ot Potash (95) rae . " i 
Sulphate of Potash ( 
Muriate of Potash = P. eh 
itrate of Rode, pee a hema ee 
julphate o — 9 per 
Dried Bl 


Dried Flesh, . scanaeinnsann 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 3 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 4 


See e meee eee eeeseeeeeee 


eBSOSBSt SeSssee =f Se eseeesese 


PPP SSSSESE2 SS8ssss § SSB SSSSssess =F SSSSS SEE 
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Another Great Reduction 

DUCEMENTS EVER OF. 

FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N.Y. 


TE A S IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LI8T. 
—The choicest in the world—Importers 
m 





ments—don’t waste time—send 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.O. Bo: 


BARLOW’S IN DIGO BLUE. 


lity WASH ALOE 22 
La quality ASH ore ant mart ines! tor 
d Street, delp: 


sah North Becand 
For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 











mium see page 26. Fur other 
premtums aee page 29. 
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Iusurance. 


The Insurance Editor wii gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according te the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) aa to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelone. 











THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
IN COUNCIL. 





Tre Insurance Commissioners have had 
another annual convention. They met 
in Providence, R. I., on the 29th ult. It 
becomes our somewhat painful duty to 
write the record of their achievements. If 
we could reconcile it to our conscience, we 


would simply say that the Convention met, 
had a ‘‘clam-bake,” and separated once 
more into their individual elements, But 
alas! we feel that such anotice would not 
be a sufficient recognition of so important 
an assembly. 

Yet, when we attempt to give the subject 
due attention, we are compelled to go back 
to our original statement, or else draw upon 
our imaginative powers and dwell upon 
what the Convention didn’t accomplish. 

In the firet place, the Convention didn’t 
seem to know exactly why it had come to 
gether. It is true that the Hon. Oliver 
Pillsbury, of New Hampshire, opened the 
meeting witha very moral avd appropri- 
ate address, in which he referred with 
much feeling to the difficulties and trials 
which swatm around an insurance com- 
missioner and prevent him from being use- 
ful, as well as ornamental, to the business. 

It is lameatably teuethat our insurance 
depurtmenta are among the Jast to discover 
weakness and dishonesty in companies 
which are directly under their supervision; 
and if, after many and oft-repeated warn- 
ings from the press and insurance experts, 
they at last declare a company insolvent 
and effect the appointment of a receiver, 
the only result, so far as the policyholders 
are concerned, is to provide a convenient 
opportunity for the receiver in particular 
and the legal profession in general to ‘‘ feed 
fat”’ upon the remains. 

The policyholders, whose hopes have been 
wrecked, whose moneys have been wasted 
and stolen, are devied the privilege of even 
picking the bones of the dismantled car- 
cass. Note Mr. Pillsbury’s remarks on 
this score: 

** Most of the failures have occurred in the 
State of New York, thus making that state 
the principal theater of the dilatory and 
shifting, if pot the most discreditable pro- 
ceedings. In that state there are some twelve 
or fitteen failed companies in the hands of 
receivers, some of whom were appointed 
nearly six years ago; yet we are not in- 
formed that a single tinal settlement has 
been made.” 

Since it appears that our insurance com- 
missioners ure not able to arrest disease 
and corruption in their early stages, and 
that their treatment never results in aught 
but death, we think that there is ample 
room for conventions and discussions of 
the principles and methods they have 
hitberto pursued. 

It is, therefore, with regret that we see so 
large ® representation in convention as- 
sembled without any adequate considera- 
tion of the causes which have conspired to 
make their supervision a farce and their 
departmen's a comparatively useless bur- 
den to the community. 

We can account for, if we cannotexcuse, 
the reluctance of the meeting to open this 
question for fair and free discussion; for at 
the very ,outset -they would. have been 
obliged to cast the amenities of life bebind 
them and examine each otber as to their 
comparative fitness for the positions which 
they hold. 

Oh! wihrat a sorry exhibition such an in- 
quiry would yield! ; Withe very few hon- 
orable exceptions, we would see a group of 
hungry politicians, anxious only as to the 
tenure of their position and the money 
which they can make it yield. 

Phybicians dgaorent of thé laws of life 
and desth, without the slightest fitness, 
either natural or acquired, for the discharge 
of the tremendous responsibilities, whith, 


THE’ INDEPENDENT! 


if they realized, would make them blush for 


their almost ‘éritmindl presumption in ‘ac-' 


cepting such a trust. 

Can we expect the blind to see the light, 
the deaf to hear the sound which warns 
the mariner of breakers ahead? Can the 
dumb take his position on the bridge and 
usurp the duties of the skilled pilot, issuing 
those orders by which the ship is saved 
from the dangers which surround it? 

There is no profession which requires a 
higher order of mind and special education 
than that of insurance commissioner. 

Such «a man should be able to survey the 
field with confidence that wherever weak- 
ness or inefficiency was to be found he 
would see il, be it ever so slight, and could 
remedy the defect before it was too late. 

The effect of the Convention upon the 
audience is like that which would be pro- 
duced by a meeting of practical musicians 
few of whom could play the simplest mel- 
ody upon the instruments comwitted to 
their charge. The audience could only 
pray that the performance would not soar 
beyond a very occasional solo. 

In cxse of the Insurance Convention the 
concerted action was limited to the con- 
sumption of claims, the propriety of which 
evoked considerable discussion; but we 
are pot without the benefit of a solo per- 
formance from Mr. Welch, of Kansas, 

Mr. Welch had viewed with consternation 
the storms which had gathered over life in- 
surance compauies, and was deeply con- 
scious that, whatever else escaped, the 
assels were sure to be annihilated. The 
remedy proposed is a vital one and strikes 
at the root of the disorder. 

His plan isto take away the company’s 
assets before the coming of the storm, 
thus defrauding the latter of its prey. We 
are lost in admiration of the scheme. Its 
simplicity is its greatest virtue. We can 
imagine Mr. Welch coming forth in the 
garb of. guardian angel and doing away 
with loss by fire. 

What could be more simple? Fire isa 
disaster and entails much loss on the 
community. Noman can suffer loss by 
fire unless he has something which may 
burn.’ Take from every man that which 
is liable to be destroyed, and we can afford 
to laugh the “‘ fire-fiend” to scorn, 

We do not, however, wish to absorb the 
henors which belong to the author, and we 
therefore give Mr. Welch’s preposed Jegis- 
lation in full: 

“ Wukre4s, The insured ip this country, 
by the numerous failures of life insurance 
companies, bave lost large sums paid for 
premiums, their indemnity purchased by 
such premiums, and the people much of 
their confidence in the usefulness and 
permanency of the indemnity offered by. 
this class of insurance companies; and, 

** Whereas, Such of these companies as ' 
have failed to fill their policy contracts 
have not suffered luss by death to an ex-, 
tent greater than anticipated, but such 
failures of life insurance compunies huve 
been the direct results of bad manage- 
ment, prifligacy, and the dishonesty of such 
companies’ managing oft ials; be it 

** Resolved, As the sense of this conyention, 
that the history of past transuctions in life 
insurance matters is convincing evidence 
that the large and sacred interest the in- 
sured have in the assets of the life insur- 
ance of the United States, aggregating, as 
it does, nearly four hundred und fifty mil- 
lion dollars, needs to be better and more 
positively secured; and be it further 

‘* Resolved, That this convention recom- 
mends and urges, as a means by which this 
large and sacred interest of the policy- 
holders may be better and more positively 
secured, such legislation as will compel 
each life insurance company doing busi- 
ness in this country to place and keep in 
the vaulis of the state where organized, or 
in the vaults of the United States, for the 
general benefit and security of all its poli- 
cyholders and creditors, such an amount 
of assets as will pay: all losses and claims, 
and in addition thereto an amount equal 
to the reserve charged on all outstanding 
policies in force.” 

Mr. Welch endeavered»to impress upon 
his brotherofficials the practical and theo- 
retical advantages of this legislation; but 
owing to their inadequate puwers of appre- 
hension the resolutions were *'tabled,” 


and Mr. W.’s labors for the good of the. 


cause have been in vain. 

The importance of the following resolu- 
tion was so overshadowed. by the' previous 
clam-orous discussion that we almost failed 
to give it attention. 


** Resolved, The ‘experiences of the pret 





‘year having confirmed the opinion of our 


last convention that the evils growing out 


of receiverships’ of ‘life ‘insurance com- 
panies were greatly to be deplored, that we 
renew our pledge to make every éffort to 
preserve the existence of the corporations 
over which we have supervision, before 
them tothe charge of recciv- 


| The wisdom of this seemed so apparent 
that it was adopted without argument, and 
One cannot fail to feel that, so far as the 
advancement of the interests of life insur- 
ance are concerned, the honorable gentle- 
man might as well have stayed at home. 

' On a future occasion we shall hope to 
point out some matters which the Conven- 
tion failed to consider and discuss, in the 
hope that we may be the bumble instrument 
which shall set in action the forces which 
lie dormant in the minds of our pro- 
tectors, and arouse them to something like 
efficient and co-operative action toward the 
prevention of disease, instead of the mere 
disposition of the carcass. 

RR 


A BLOT UPON THE LIFE INSUR.- 
ANCE BUSINESS. 





SomgE public discussion and not a little 
private indignation has recently been oc- 
casioned by the Knickerbocker Life’s suc- 
cessful resistance of an $8,000 claim, ona 
very narrow technicality. Some years ago 
the late Wm. M. Tweed obtained a $10,000 
endowment policy from the ‘above com- 
pany, payabie in ten years to his daughters. 
The annual premium was $1,180, and eight 
of them were actually paid. ‘Under’ the 
terms of the contract, the beneficiaties 
would have been entitled to a paid-up pol 
icy of eight-tenths of the whole, or $8,000, 
provided other conditions of the policy 
were not violated. But before the ninth 
premium was due Mr. Tweed went to 
Spain, without the company’s consent in 
writing, as provided in the policy. He 
returned safely, and apparently benefited 
in health by the journey. A forfeiture 
was claimed, and pending the suit Tweed 
died. The Lower Court has held that the 
beneficiaries are not entitled to any part of 
the sum insured: It seems, therefore, that 
the Knickerbocker received $9,440 on this 
policy, and refused to pay any part of it 
back when the policy matured. That the 
hardship of this course may be under- 


‘stood, we will state that, so far as we 
know, all American life companies grant 


European permits—many of them without 
cost to the insured, none of them charging 
a rate higher than $5 or $10 per $1,000 in- 
surance. The Konickerbocker’s’ practice 
probably does not differ from that of 
other companies, when applied to be- 
fore the trip is undertaken. Again, $225 
per year would have amply paid the Knick- 
erbocker for tbe risk it assumed and the ex- 
pense it incurred on this policy previous to 
its forfeiture, It received $1,180 unnually! 
It, therefore, now has in its possession $7,- 
640, witb accrued interest, for which it has 
given novalue. That amount was deposited 
by the insured as a reserve or trust fund, 
and is now confiscated by the company. 
Why? Because the one who deposited it 
went to Europe! Legal technicalities may 
enable the Knickerbocker to continue hold- 
ing this fund; but it ie not right, et is not 
the way to do life insurance! The company 


‘may answer criticism by claiming the trans- 


action is legal; but bow can it ask any one 
contemplating insurance to accept a like 
contract, to submit to similar treatment? 
Legal privileges may be abused, Thisisan 
abuse of power. The statute of. limitation 
debars the collection of debts after a cer- 
tain prescribed time; but the man who 
owes an honest debt andis.abundantly able 
{0 pay it would be scorned by the moral 
sense of good men did he have no better 
defense than that time had canceled an ob- 
ligation which he had promised to pay. 

To our mind, there is only one motive, 
one excuse the company can urge in justi- 
fication of theact. It needed the money / It 
had to resort to such methods to recover 
the ground lost by bad management in the 


past, by officers long since driven into re- 


tirement. Now, however, it can no longer 


urge, even toits own conscience, dire ne-' 


cessity. It has been officially examined, 
declared solvent, and we trust will review’ 
this case and settle it more in accordance 
with the principles of right and equity. 
As it now stands, it is a blot on the busi- 





ness of life insurdhcte.—Jns. Age. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
i if APPROVED FO INAS. ue ee eee 
Sila REVER' Mie OP RN Soka 


LEWwis C. GROVER, President. 
JA4, B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER. Actuary. 





LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GHO. F. SNIFF EN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary 
BE. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W., JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. _...... sits: MASSACHUSETTS, 


Jash Capital all paid in.......... 750,000 00 
ererve for all jabilities. in- 4 


' Reinsurance. .., ..... 49 9389 
nevoding Higinmurance, |r. 528-399 38 
Total Assets, — Ist, 1878 $1,636,029 7 1 

WIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
‘ee. HAUL 


DREW My. j meer ivi, Treasurer. 











warn par ante ENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J. HARDING, General Agent. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CH MerNUT STREBT. 


INODRPORA D is ASSETS, $6,280,723 46. 
aM, heey, Presideat.” 
' 
Entire surplus Bis .4 to the members every year. 
Policies pon-forfeiting for their value, 
Endowment policies at _ rates. 


H. 8. eravukne. Vice-President 
*1'll Make Assurance Double Sure.” 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


se a (gala BY CONGRESS. 
Cash papi “+ o0e seccsaccseesd $1,000,000 00 
gaentess i. by seeececcesestonce 4 ne 4 








ts t Li inbiiet 4 t. 
Perfect Security. How, mate vot Pret ims. oo fi- 
7 i Capitat Ay pore y LER INSURANCE 
COMPA wt Y oe = World. 
EMERSON W. PLET. Prosigent, ang t Acwuary- 
J. ewe ‘a JOHN M af ‘oe 
f esiden c: r 
SAMUEL UM” NICKERSON” 
Chairman F ungnes on oud Haseneye Committee. 
CHICAGO, 7. 1o7—168 LA SALLE 8T. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 26:2, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,1 76.52. 


The principal features soft this Company are A BSO- 
LUTE SECU RITY, ECONOMICAL Se eae EMENT 
I LEBERALITY TO THE INSURE 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


o WHA LEIGH se — BUELL, Pres.dent, 
.P. q core 
- GKO. i. BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 - PiiW's; 
$4,900,000 Return GI ni lums to 


$1,700,000 wabiiifies, 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 


| EXAMINE THE PLANS AND. RATES OF THIS 


HENRY STOKES, Presivent. 
Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, | 8.N.STEBINS, seit 


ovr, | RE RORES 
J, L, HALSBY. ‘ » BEORMD,  ssc’s 














27mm O53 


Sere mewO 
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3 HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - - 
Net Surplus, - - ° ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - * 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 50 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 338 


$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES Ww FIRE and for the protection of 
Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE 


Cash in Banks........ ...  -.cceecees 
United ease Stocks (market ee 
Bank Stoc 

State and Municipal Womds “ scces 
Loans on S.ocss, pa, —e on demand (ma 
nierest due on ist Jul y. 1878 


reer rerrr rrr rrri rrr) 





J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Bonds and mortgag3s, being first lien on Real Hstate (worth $4,315,000) 


CPrerere tt Seer Tees 







Balance = — of eng nase garediversersee sececcccce co 


Sete AMlec tenes, 660iusecenes $24 6. 5S | 5 














dvadsgccdccedessmaseveccececnudven aensee Prox 1 80,873 16 16 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





1826. 1878s. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCKE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

MEEIN s cdicrccnddccdaccos . 79,325 44 
Surplus...... Sdie Saseeceoes -- 545,155 72 


Wa. G. CROWELL, Bec. “JoHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
HN [., THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 28d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877, 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to 31st Decem- 


OS rr ee ee 


7 $4,710,665 83 
ms on Policies not marked off ist 





THE 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. K. on 

Secretar 








be largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
omallest outlay. ay ae you 20. et what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANSB.............. President. 
E. O. GOOD WIMWN............ see Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable —_ 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, * the lowes* current outlay consiste..t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
pe ome the source o/ anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan. and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by tne most eminent actuaries aod insurance experts 
as being safe, desis able, and inexpensive. 

“am for Circulars, giving raves and full explana- 
ons 


t#" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 21 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Bamruzrr Actuary 











Of January, 1877... ...-crececeeeereeeeees 2. 040,363 61 61 
Total Amount of Marine Pr - 0.08 751,028 44 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

emiums marked off from Ist January, 

1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period... .,. $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 
The Goupane has the following Assets, 

viz 
United States and State of New Yor 

Stocks City, Bank, and other Stocks" *s10, 515,958 00 


Loans secur.d by Stocks 1nd otherwise 1, 168, ‘200 00 
— — and = due the Com- 
@stimated Ab —......ccecscvceese 17,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 104. 393 68 
Cash in Bank __ 255 5,364 | 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 | 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

Vhe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn: d premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDD DY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX, V. BLAKR, 
W. H, H. Mi ORK, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis . B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES it RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Ww GE W. LANK, 

DAVID LAN ROBERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED OHAUNCEY, 

M. STURGIS, HAS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, EOMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYGH, 

. A HAND, ILLIAM H. FOGG, 


JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 8. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACH THURBER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
This Company conduete its business ender the New York 





Kee c t 
AP NY ng Tae 


"183,411 64 


FIC 
100 & 1023 Broadway, N 
ontague Sts. and or 


Cash on hand and in banks.. 
on U, and other 
(value $502,456 
payable on demand........... 
585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Let” 
- feat Estate, worth $ 
United States ‘ana other Stocks and Bonds 
owned by the Company as follows (Market 


Value 
New York aye ope ane —_— 
Stoc ate + $232,310 00 
20,070 00 


ae Bonds anita x 
= nares, N. Y.and Harlem 


633,000 00 


eee ee erry 


72 00 
747,912 50 


Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office pelidings in New pen ercekize, 
and Brooklyn, E. D., a d '$87,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure aaeees <eeeeeeeere ‘ 

Premiums due— and 
the hands of Agents.......... 2. seseeees 

Interest unpaid (due this day)..... .s.e.0 

Rents due and accrued 


‘iil iaiMahitaaa ees $3,173,933 31 
‘Reinsurance of 

a... 983,0 21 
orted losses. un- 





Total. 
Reserve for 
bes Soree 


Capital 





NET suRPLUS. 
Gysrenty Surplus 
Special Res'rve Fund 450 vod 

ndivided Surplus... 


GEO. T. HOPE, Eee ERM “peal ARs 
moan 


CYRUS PECK, Sec. 

A.M.KIRBY, Geni 
C. H.'D 

January 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. ss Ee 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$32,780,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred....... occ cc cece ce ee $0,202,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 482,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and accrued.......... seacanwade «+. 2,168,015 85 F 

Less accrued Jan. lst, 1877........... eccccerceccee 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 
-. 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions. seoe $1,638,128 39 


eer See eee 


Endowments matured and discou nted...........-..+6- sddcscces aa 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............ sddedeccccces waudewune 194.318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies,......... 2.421.847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 


Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 


Reduction on other stock8.........sessceees eseeessss 12,080 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of . 
Teal C8tAte.....cecccccewecsscccsescceccesnceeseses 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 


$1,216,301 61 





ket value $18,370,930 33)..........- ccccscqesbscccscee coccee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... sicgttadidaddddedsddeencaccchedccicqecnnesaeeece 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 

company as additional collateral security)....... erccccccees 15,379.22 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ...6.... cece ee ree eee ee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polielee, due 

subsequent to Jan, lst, 1878......... Sedtgancadeneeivesse aend 896,50" ‘v 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of trapageiesion and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 

cluded in Habilities)....cceccessccsereseceeecs ecccccccccccce 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances.......cserrcccccccccccecceccccecscccccescesccecs 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on tavestmente to Jan, Lat, 1878. ..ccccceccccrece $15,845 35 

——ee O00 A0neee 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities OVer COBE.............0eeeeee 504,345 64 
CAB ABSEITG Tea. lat, UBT. occ ciccgcnccccccscccasssscccccscsece $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...............--6- 848,069 48 
Reported lonses, awaiting proof, €tC.........ececeee eens cere eeeeeees 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium...............++ 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities,to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

CM oi ccicicancgvencugedcenenpcccaqgsecspeas dcdudececadcudde 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............eeeceeeeeeeee 17,480 91 82,203,106 44 
Divisible eurplus at 4 per Cent... 0.0... cece eee cece eee eee eee en etna rene nerererens $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 4}¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876.........--0+-s00e eadedaeacas 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877......... 0 ccccccewcccs cc cece Sl, 401 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878........2+5 eereeeeee eee ee eo 45,605 
Amount at risk January 1st, 1876......... wuubedee Uadaddaukaaae ddecuueeddans $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877.......cccccecececereccescseccssceseseesecs ecee 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January lst, 1878........ dseecedec eccccces oc aaghediudbeaededace . 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary 


Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
26th 
WHET, MDs, Bes Rest tence 109 X. Streets | Medical Buaminers. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, 


HENRY 
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‘= THOUSANDS = 
iWORCESTER’S 
OREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


“Tus magnificent volume is offered by 
Tue INDEPENDENT a8 a premium to Sub- 
scribers. 





Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the speciul information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 

‘ ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 

either secular or religious, has ever offered 

such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscriptien (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, wo be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, im regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books, Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands_ 
have received the Dictionary in accordance) 

with the above terms, and we take the 


L, Hy Foster, LAndenville, O. 

“W. P. Smith, Greenfield, Ind. 
George Zinn, Logansport, Ind. 
Lottie Kirchmer, Cherokee, Iowa. 
H. A, Granger, Mavchester, Iowa. 
Juo. W. Earnest, Greenfield, JI. 
8. M. Denison, Coldwater, Mich. 
Ella F. Webster, Red Wing, Minn. 
M. B. Wright, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘Geo, E. Maball, New London, Mo. 


F, G. Pratt, Jr., Boston, Mage. 
Edward Simpson, New York City, N. Y. 
E. H. Wheeler, West Charlotte Vt. 
B, W. Pattison, Great Barrington, Mass, 
Simon Brooks, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mre. Nancy P. Clark, Milford, Conn. 
Rey. E. 8. Frisbee, Aurora, N. Y. 
Duncan & Bell, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Florence Sullivan, Elmira, N. Y. 

Ira Jerome, Fabius, N. Y. 

F. C, Huyck, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 
Dr. H. F. Hunt, Camden, N. J. 

Louls H. Jordan, Princeton, N. J. (2 copies). 
Dr. Geo. Hill, Hughesville, Pa, 

B. F. Bigelow, Washington, D. C. 
Robert C. Kerr, Augusta, Ga. 

Richard Schrechenbach, Benficklin, Texas. 
E. H. Risdon, Webster City, Iowa. 

W. P. Rounds, Menasha, Wis. 

John G, Aulsebrook, Concord, Wis. 
J.C. Bennett, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
John F. Nuttall, Manistee, Mich. 
James Clarke, 80. Bay City, Mich. 
Thomas Butt, Pink Hill, Mo. 

Rev. Geo. B. Gow, Millbury, Mass. 
Otis K. Newton, Westboro’, Mase, 
Rev. D. P. Leavitt, Providence, R. I. 
Catherine F. Baker, Fairport, N. Y. 
Miss Mary C. Miller, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
G. W. Randall, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 
George Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James B. Ramsay, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rev. J. C. Smith, Rose Point, Pa, ~ 
M, C, Jenkins, Shamokin, Pa. 

William Eveleth, Union City, Pa. 

J. M. McWhorter, Lewisburg, West Va. 
J. Mays, Lewisburg, West Va. 

Rev. J. L. Davier, Paddy’s Run, O. 

J. W, Burne, Springfield, O. 

Charles A. Clark, Steubenville, O. 

J. B. Harper, Meron, Ind. 

Mrs. H. Tibbits, Galesburg, III. 
Horace W. Taylor, Rockford, I). 

Mre. Sarah Eldredge, Norfolk, Conn, 
Mrs. 8. J. Scribner, Waterville, Me, 
John Kendrick, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. M. D. Kneeland, Waterloo, N. Y. 
A. M. Thorne, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

E. B. Halladay, Lima, O, 

Rev. F. Ward, Oxford, Iowa. 

8. French, Chicago, Ill. 

E. W. Doran, Mattoon, III. 

W. P. Habberton, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
Nelson Winston, Evansville, Wis, 

C. W. Hyde, Raymond, Wie. 

H. H. Smith, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Ladd J. Lewis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Miss Emma Gage, Houghton, Mich. 
Thos. Sherwood, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

J, F. Blymyer, Somerset, Pa. 

G. M. Reymond, Arlington, N. J. 

Ella M. Butts, New Hampton, N. H. 
David Richmond, Adams, Mass. 

Fred N. Taylor, Longmeadow, Mass. 
A. T. Burgess, Worcester, Mass. 

J. W. Eldridge, Hartford, Conn. 
David C. Teale, Hartford, Conn. 

H. C. Griggs, Waterbury, Conn. 

M. B. Parish, Bergen, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Jewell, Catskill, N. Y. 

P. Stone, Churchville. N. Y. 

T. A. Rosa, Fisbkill Village, N. Y. 
Edwin Kichline, Allentown, Pa. 

H. 8. Kiehl, Irwio Station, Pa. 

Robert J. Stoney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. F. L. Robbins, Philadelpbia, Pa, 
Jas. H. Miller, Reading, Pa, 

Dr. T. W. Johnson, Papalote, Texas, 
Noble D. Morris, New Albany, Ind. 

E, A. Saunders, Geneseo, Ill. 

H. D. Knight, Chetopa, Kansas, 

J. H. Drummond, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. T, A. Currie, Stanton Depot, Tenn. 
U. Hayes, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 

H. H. Taintor, New Haven, Conn. 

C. 8. Sherman, Castleton, Vt. 

Rev. Chas. E, Harwood, Orleans, Mass, 
Mrs. Hezekiah Taylor, Westfield, Mass. 
Otis E. Putnam, Worcester, Mass, 

J. H. King, Hartford, Conn, 

Jobn Elmendorf, Albany, N. Y. 

D. G. Young, Cedarville, N. Y. 

James 8. Frisbie, East Poultney, Vt. 
Geo. E. Brooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. C. Earnest, Steel Works, Pa. 

Miss 8. A. Hamlin, Sterling, Pa. 

B. T. Stanley, Berlin Center, O. 

A. H, Clark, East Liverpool, 0. 

John 8. ‘Thompson, Gustavus, O. 
Migs Ella Rambangh, Cortland, O. 


/O. F. Carter, Oberlin, 0. 


Graft M. Acklin, Toledo, 0. 





liberty (without asking permission) of refer- 
ring to any of them for information in re, 
gard to this gueat Premium. 


A. R, Sabio, Lake Forest, Ill, 
Cc. M. McKee, Wis 
Prof. F. R. mk Ae sh Wis. (2 copies). 





A. E. S8cbawb, Madison, Wis. 

C. 8. Baker, Tbree Rivers, Mich, 

H. 8. French, Northfield, Minn. 

Major R. BH. Wil@berger, Faermdale, Ky. 
David Swith, Ridgetown, Canada. 

‘A. L. Pattison, Great Barrington, Mags 


Miss H. 8. Withington, Newburyport, Mass. 


Rev. David Boyd, Pawtucket, R. I. 
I. Plebn, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. M. C, Mathewson, Promfret, Conn. 
Geo. E. Lummie, Chaplin, Conn, 
Chas. Hibbard, Akron, N. Y. 

Mary Griffiths, Remsen, N. Y. 

C. A. Doerner, Coudersport, Pa. 
Miss Helene Ellis, Coudersport, Ps. 
Lewis Strayer, East Conemaugh, Pa. 
Josiah Funck, Lebanon, Pa. 

J. W. Harris, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Alex. Woodward, Mifflin Station, Pa. 
Mrs, A. C, Jenkins, Baltimore, Md. 
Wo. P. Beebe, Barlow, O. 

H. D. Miller, Cleveland, O. 

W. T. Dickerson, Cincinnati, O. 

8. H. Smith, Green Spring, O. 

Dr. J. H. McElbinney, Hills, O 
Daniel Trowbridge, Hudson, O. 

J. W. Burne, Springfield, O. 

Jobn V. Good, Trenton, O. 

J, T. Knapp, Cedar Falls, [owa. 

N. E. Thompson, Creston, Iowa. 
Louis A. Selden, Anna, III. 

L. W. Weston, Aurora, [I]. 

Mre. Wevona Hellman, Galena, III. 
Mrs. H. C. Tullis, Wenona, Ill. 

Rey. A. O. Wright, Fox Lake, Wis. 
W. A. Sperry, Mantorville, Minn. 
Wom. C. Young, Waseca, Minn. 
Rob’t B. Hurst, Emporia, Kansas. 
H. W. Ide, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
D. E. Whitton, Topeka, Kansas. 

D. 8. Hounshell, Newport, Ky. 

Miss L. Sims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur B. Kinne, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gideon Pitts, Honeoye. N. Y. 

A. Hamilton, Livonta, N. Y. 

Edwin Andrews, Harrisburg, Pa, 

O. A. Beebe, Montrose, Pa. 

Jno, J. Frick, York, Pa. 

J. B. Woods. Akron, O. 

Ed. T. Witherby, Shelby Iron Works, Ala. 
Simpson Jones, Chillicothe, O. 

J. B. Latebford, Covington, O. 

Wm. Freshour, Covington, O. 

isaac Fabnestock, Covington, O 

A. ©. Hibbard, Fitehville, O. 

Mies L. C. Wattles, Oberlin, O. 
William L. Browne, Xenia, O. 

Geo. Wiggins, Richmond, Ind. 

A. C. Keyes, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. H. Catlin, Augusta, I. 

Thos, Coombe, Adame, Wis, 
Badger Society, Albion, Wis. 

Dr. E. V. Chase, Elsie, Mich. 

J. A. Mcliwain, Grass Lake, Mich. 
A.C. Ellsworth, Whiteball, Mich. 
C. L. Olmstead, West Brookfield, Mass. 
Rev. 8. C. Fessenden (2), Calais, Me, 
Sarah A. Bogue, Pittsford, Vt. 

R. Shackford, Boston, Mass. 

Mies A, G. Tappan, Boston, Mass. 

8. P. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. Jos. L. Miller, Woonrocket, R. I. 
H. R. Macy, Hudson, N. Y. 

J. 8. Robbins, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
Dr. H. L. Waldo, West Troy, N. Y. 
J. B. Crouch & Co., Erte, Pa. 

H. P. Sullivan, Miles Grove, Pa. 
Jobn B. Morrison, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Henry Pleasants, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thos. Wood, London, O. 

A. B. Mower, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Friend Davis, Bellevue, Mich. 

J. T. Eggers, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Col. A. B. Sumner, Lubec, Me. 

E. N. Benedict, Belmont, Wis. 

H. L. Hall, Toledo, O. 

H. A. Morrell (2), Pittsfield, Me. 
Rev. Chas. W. Clarks, Gaysville, Vt. 
C. 8. Hubbard, Quincy, Mase. 
Edw’d C. Damon, Westvale, Mass. 
C. B. Eston, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank H. Hall, Clinton, N. Y. 

J. M. Waite, Painted Post, N. Y. 
Henry J. Crandall, Portville, N. Y. 
Miss Kate Roseberry, Belvidere, N. J. 
Prof. E. B. Bierman, Annville, Pa. 
Rev. D. Eberley, Aunyille, Pa. 
V.K. Fisher, Annville, Pa. 

Oliver E. Hogden, Chester, Pa. 

M. J. Svyder, Loganville, Pa. 

Jos. W. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prof. James Y. McKee, State College, Pa. - 


W. G. Woodbridge, Columbia, 8. C. 
8. Lusk, Chappell Hill, Texas. 

Benj. L. Abell (2), Defiance, O. 

Jas. R. Duno, Massillon, O. 

H. H. Pratt, Newburgh, O. 

Jas. A, Clark, Paddy’s Run, O, 
Rev. J. B. Helwig, Springfield, O 
Mrs, Eliza D. Boyer, Tiffin, O.* 

Jas. N. Chandler, Evansville, Ind. 

‘Rev, Lewis Wilson, Princeton, Ind. 
¥. M. Fort, Msquoketa, Iowa. 
Mre. Lather Brown, Lebanon, Ill. 
A. ©. Angier, Peoria, Mi. a 
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Culver, ataga, Ill. 
. To cane, Ii. 
iigiey, Wyoming, Ill. 
Wes W. Beardslee, Constantine, Mich. 
8. J, C. Blinn, Deerfield, Mieb. 
John R, Thomas, Helena, Ala, 
8. Bowen, Clyde, N. Y. 
Jas. P. Brainerd, Hartford, Coun. 
Theo, C. Pease, Andover, Mass. 
A. Prescott, Ayer, Mass. 
©. H. Cutler, Caryville, Mass. 
B. B. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 
John R. Burgess, New London, Conn. 
Wao. K. Frost, Albany, N. Y. 
H. Pratt, Dryden, N. Y. 
Miss C. E. Williams, Livonta Sta., N. Y. 
Belle A. Hunt, Mount Morris, N. Y. 
L, Truman & Bro., Owego, N. Y. (2). 
H. Shailer, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. H. C. Ellison, Alliance, O. 
Rey. Henry Matson, Oberlin, O. 
H. H. Coe, Painesville, O. 
B. A. Plummer, Forest City, Iowa. 
Mies M. E. Brook, Sagetown, III. 
Mrs. H. N. Turner, Stauton, Mich. 
Albert Foster, West Meriden, Conn. 
Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Lydia H. Peters, Berlin, Mass. 
Wo. E. Bluut, Haverhill, Mass. 
A. H. Eames, Lowell, Mass. 
Dr. P. Eveleth, Marblehead, Mass. 
D. E. Bangs, Bostov, Mass. 
Mortimer Searles, New Bedford, Mass. 
C. H. Leonard, Southbridge, Mass. 
R. 8. Peck, Hartford, Conn. 
J. B. Fox, Thomaston, Conn. 
Jas. M. Leavenworth, Wallingford, Conn. 
D. M. Hough, Auburn, N. Y. 
Rey, A. D. Olds, Conewango, N. Y. 
Rev. L. M. Purington, Walton, N. Y. 
H. N. Lewis, Wellaville, N. Y. 
Rev. B. T. Phillips, Manchester, N. J. 
J. Solliday, Hawley, Pa, 
D, 8. Porter, Indiana, Pa. 
Mrs. 8. R. Stinehour, Akron, O. 
Mrs. H. R. Dunbar, Asbtabula, O 
A. I. Harding, Osgood, Ind. 
H. Whitcomb, Shelbyville, Ind. 
D. Mackay, Jr., Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Mrs. Louise T. Mills, Rochelle, Il. 
W. W. Burson, Rockford, Ill. 
Hudson T. Morton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
John M. Calam, Constantine, Mich, 
Rey. B, Fancher, Homer, Mich. 
Z. Patterson, Fentonville, Mich. 
Geo. 8, Chalmers, Bangor, Me. 
Mrs. R. W. Dunn, Waterville, Me. 
Wm. B. Kimball, Post Mill Village, Vt. 
Freeman A. Crafts, East Whately, Mass, 
James Turner, Bridgeport Conn. 
E, Gilbert, Big Flats, N. Y. 
James 8. Adee, Brushland, N. Y. 
Miss H. C. Niles, Chatham Village, N. Y. 
Rev. W. A. Niles, Hornellsville, N. Y, 
Wm. Burke, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ben}. J. Hagenbuck, Allentown, Pa, 
(. N. Holden, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
G. 8. Freeman, Silver Lake, Ind. 
M. W. Allen, Kirkwood, III. 
W. H. Devore, Port Byron, IIl. 
F. H. Bowman, St. Charles, II). 
B. F. Marshall, Salem, I. 
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A STORY OF GEORDIE. 


BY MARY D. BRINE, 





A WEE little fellow was Geordie, my boy, a 
wee little fellow was he ; 

With eyes like twin stars and a little round 
head, as curly as curly could be. 

And such a white skin! all dimpled and 
fair, from his brow to bis ten little toes; 

And only one freckle a sunbeam had left on 
the tip of his little pug nose. 


One morning my Geordie stretched up like a 
man, and declared that he felt so tall 

He was sure I could trust him to take the 
tin pail and go down by the old stone- 
wall, 

To gather the berries, so shiny and black 
and ripe as a berry could be. 

“Tl be back in a minute, and bring some to 

you. Jus’ be patient, Mamma!’’ cried 
be, 


So I kissed the red lips and the forehead so 
fair and gave little Geordie, my boy, 
A wonderful pail, ’most himself, 
which filled his small heart with joy; 
And off for the berries he scampered away, 
swinging his tin pat] about, 

And far down the lane I could hear his 
sweet voice, with a boy’s happy laugh 
ringing out. 


The moments sped on till an hour bad gone, 
And no Geordie had come back to me; 

And nursie grew worried and gravely said ; 

“ Why, where can the little one be?” 

80 we went to the lane, to the wall, to the 
hedge, where berries grew thick as bees, 

And we called, and we called, and searched 
here and there, under bushes and hedges 
and trees, 


Till we parted the vines that grew under a 
tree, where a tiny blue shoe lay half hid- 
den, ; 

And there—well, no wonder a certain small 
boy couldn’t answer his mother when 
bidden, 

For sounder asleep than the far-famed ‘‘ Bo- 
Peep”’ was the boy who had promised me 
berries, 

And black as a spade were the little twin lips 
which had always been red as twin cher- 
ries. 


And gone was the white skin of Geordie, my 
boy, so black had his berrying turned 
bim. 

Such little stained cheeks and such tiny 
soiled hands! Every soul but Mamma 
would have spurned him. 

But what of the pail? And pray how many 
quarts of blackberries ripe did it hold? 

Ob! dear. I must tell it, though really 
ashamed of the story that here must be 
told, 


You'll hardly believe it ; but truly that pail, 
with its great open mouth open wide, 
Held —only my Geordie’s wee curly round 
head, as it comfortably lay on its side ! 
Avd never a berry was gathered for me, un- 
less Geordie was bringing them all 

Tucked safely away in the little “‘ red lane” 
that was reached through bis mouth so 
small. 


I lifted my little black boy from the ground, 
and kissed the dark stains all away, 

Till he opened his eyes and sleepily said : 

“ May Geordie do berrying to day ?”’ 

Then right back to dreamland he tumbled 
again, and what he did there I don’t 
know; 

But this is the story, as true as can be, of 
how Geordie a-berrying did go. 


re 


THE DOLLS’ PARTY. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





Mamie Stewart’s Cousin Muggie had 
come from New York for a visit, bringing 


so many fine new notions with her that at | 


first Mamie had felt considerably over- 
awed and extinguished, and could scarcely 
enjoy her society; but Mamie’s brother, 
Jack, ridiculed the airs and affectations of 
his young relative so persistently, not- 
witbstanding his mother’s prohibition, that 
she was glad to lay aside some of her gen- 
tility and exhibit a more natural and child- 
like demeanor. She had brought her 
French doll, Finette, a most exquisite 
creature, with a beautiful countenance 
and long, abundant hair, that could be 
made into a ‘‘ waterfall,” or curled with a 
slate-pencil, or put up on crimping-pins, as 
fashion dictated. Its clothes were all 
made in the latest style by an accomplished 
dressniaker—cambrics for morning and 
ilks for afterod>a; 314 it wore ear-rings, 
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and could bend its elbows, and carry'a 
jaunty parasol in its hand. Mamie had 
never owned a doll that could at all com- 
pare with this. one, so she was quite en- 
raptured with -the mereesight of it; but 
when Maggie, who was a very generous 
little girl, gave her full permission to 
change its dresses and cur! its hair as often 


as she pleased she was inexpressibly hap- | 


py in playing with it and heartily forgave 
her Cousin’s small vanities and preten- 
sions. 

One day Maggie proposed that they 
should have a dolls’ party, describing with 
much enthusiasm one which she had at- 
tended before leaving New York. ‘‘’T was 
perfectly splendid!” she exclaimed. ‘‘My 


Finette was new then, and all the dolls; 
Lillie Oleveland’s | 
It wore a costume | 


had elegant dresses. 

Corinne was the belle. 
that Lillie’s mother had made for it when 
she was in Paris-—the sweetest thing that 
ever was! And Lillie had a tea-set, that 
came from Paris, too, that was just love- 


ly.” ‘Well, you know,” answered Ma- | 


mie, ‘‘ we shouldn’t have any such fine 
things as they have in New York, and 
nobody would have a French doll but you.’ 


“That doesn’t make any difference,” said | 
“We: 


Maggie, with a tone of authority. 
should havea splendid time, I know, and 
anybody can play with Finette. I'll go 
ahead and help about everything,” she 
added; ‘‘so let’s ask Aunty this very min- 
ute.” 

When the important subject was laid 
before Mamie’s mother and all the delight- 


ful details of the projected entertainment | 


were vividly set forth by Maggie, she con- 


sented that it should take place, on condi-: 


tion that no extra work should be made for 


her, as she was particularly busy. Accord-, 


ing to the usual practice under such cir- 


cumstances, she was solemnly assured that , 
not a ‘speck of trouble” should be given; 


her, from first to last. 

‘* We want to do it all ourselves,” Aunty, 
said Maggie. ‘‘ That will be the best of it. 
We'll make little cakes and pies and I'll 
buy ever so much candy, so that we can 
have an elegant spread. And ’twill be the 
nicest time we could possibly have if Jack 
will only be a good boy.” 

‘* You'll bave to wait a few days,” said 
Mamie’s mother, ‘‘till the dressmaker has 
finished my sewing. But youcan be get- 
ting ready.” 


“Yes,” replied Maggie. ‘‘And we'll 


give out the invitations to-morrow, so that. 


those who are coming canbe getting ready 
too. Perhaps some of the dolls will need 
to have new clothes made.” 


The invitations which were sent the 
next day created considerable excitement; 
not only among the young ladies who re- 
ceived them, but among their mothers, 
aunts, and older sisters. Six of Mamie’s 
most particular friends were the chosen 
guests—Amelia and Fannie Warren, Kate 
and Nellie Monroe, Hettie Rogers, and 
Minnie Carr. It was favorable that so 
much time was allowed for the ‘‘ getting 
ready,” as it was evident, from thé consul- 
tations that took place in the homes of the 
six fortunate maidens, that important and 
extensive preparations would be required 
for the occasion. 

Amelia and Fannie had some large, 
handsome dolls that were so nearly new 
no objection could be raised against them. 
But there was the momentous question of 
clothes, for it was immediately announced 
that they could not possibly be carried 
unless silk dresses of proper elegance could 
be made for them to wear, 

‘“‘How we should feel,” exclaimed 
Amelia, ‘‘to take them in those cheap, 
flabby muslins, when Mamie Stewart’s 
cousin has that beautiful French doll, with 
ever s0 many suits!” 

“I know how you would feel,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ AndI should be willing to grat- 
ify you; but I fear your father would think 
it was a very extravagant tbing to do, in 
these hard times. I could never make such 
dresses, and it would really seem absurd 
to hire Miss Littleton to doit. But don’t 
be so disappointed yet,” she continued, 
remarking the two melancholy faces before 
her. Perhaps you may be able to:carry them 
as you would like.” 

‘*T am sure we could help Miss Little- 
ton,” said Fannie, in a tone of ‘entreaty, 
‘*so that it wouldn’t be very expensive.” 





‘*It would require several dollars for the 
material,” replied ber mother, “and I 
haven’t a cent.on band, so you must talk 
with your father and see what he thinks 
about it,” 

‘*T dread to ask him,” said Amelia, ‘‘ for 
I know what he’ll say. He’ll think ’tis as 
foolish as it can be.” 

However, they mustered sufficient cour- 
age to open the subject at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

‘* What next!” exclaimed their father, 
lifting his surprised countenance from a 
newspaper. ‘‘Silk dresses for dolls to 
wear toa party!” 

All the circumstances relating to the 
New York cousin and the French doll were 
minutely detailed; but the father still 
failed to perceive the exigencies of the oc- 
casion. 

‘* We don't expect to do here as people 
do in New York,” he declared; ‘‘and I 
don’t want to. Go, like two sensible girls, 
and carry your dolls just as they are. 
Don’t mind if some of them do look better 
than yours. Be above such nonsense.” 

‘*Oh! Father,” replied Amelia, in a de- 
spairing voice. ‘‘ We can’t be above it; 
and, if you were a girl like us, you couldn’t 
be. Mother knows exactly how we feel.” 

At this critical moment Fannie began to 
cry a little, while their father proceeded to 
fold his paper, reflecting as he did so. 

“Well,” he said, at length, ‘‘if each of 
you will agreeto make asbirt for me to 
give to a poor man I know, I will let your 
mother have some money for this outfit.” 

On hearing so favorable a decision, in 
spite Of the penalty involved, both girls, 
beaming with delight, ran to kiss and 
thank him. 

“T shall have mine dressed in pink,” 
said Amelia. 

‘* And I shall have mine in blue,” echoed 
Fannie. 

“Yes, yes,” said the father; ‘‘ but don’t 
forget about making the shirts. Good, 
stout, plain onesI want. I'll provide the 
material, when you are ready to do the 
work,” 

They gladly promised to fulfill their 
share of the agreement as soon as the 
party was over, and hurried away with 
light hearts to inform their mother of their 
success, 

The services of Miss Littleton were im- 
mediately secured, and the dolls were 
speedily arrayed in silk attire, to the entire 
satisfaction of their owners and the ad- 
miration of all beholders. 

Kate and Nellie Monroe were threat- 
ened with still greater difficulties in view 
of the impending entertainment. Their 
mother, busy with her weekly mending, 
received the announcement of it with a 
shock of dismay. 

*©Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, dropping 
her work and addressing her sister, who sat 
near by, rocking the cradle, ‘‘this is the 
last feather that breaks the camel’s back. 
Here I have more sewing than I can pos- 
sibly do in season, and the baby is half 
sick, and you are going away next week, 


and now the children have this new scheme: 


in prospect.” 

This gloomy summing up of affairs was 
answered by a sob from Kate, while 
Nellie’s happy face was overshadowed 
with sympathy for her sister and anxiety 
for herself. Butina moment Aunt Julia 
came to the rescue. Turning from the 
cradle, she said, in a cheerful manner; 
‘*Now don’t be so tragical, Anna, I can 
help the girls fit up their dolls; and I’ve no 
doubt but what we can make them present- 
able without spending a great deal of time 
or money.” 

‘But you don’t know how bad they are,” 
said Kate, ‘‘and how much they will need 
to have done to them; though I’m glad,” 
she added, with an injured air, ‘‘that you 
don’t turn against us, as Mamma does.” 

‘*T haven’t turned against you,” answered 
her mother; “ but I can’t afford to let you 
spend a single cent for this. If I had a 
plenty of money, I’d send to New, York or 
éven to Paris, for dolls as fine as Maggie 
Stewart’s. I shall be rejoiced if Aunt 
Julia cau help you; but Iwant you to be 
satisfied, and not go with the feeling that. 
yours are inferior to the others. Now 
don’t cry any more, or I shall cry too.” 

‘“*T shall be satisfied with mine,” said 
Nellie; “and if it looks better than Kate’s 
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she can take it. She’s more particular 
than I am.” 

“You know I wouldn't do that,” replied 
Kate; ‘‘and I like mine best too.” 


“Go right up-stairs and bring down the 
piece-bag and millinery-box,” said their 
aunt, ‘‘and we’ll commence these formida- 
ble works at once.” 

Kate flew from the room with restored 
animation, while Nellie exclaimed, glee- 
fully: “ What should we do without you, 
Aunt Julia? There’s poor Mamma went 
into hysterics at the first word and called 
herself a broken-backed camel; but we can 
have anything pretty that we find among 
your pieces; Can’t we, Mamma? 

‘“*Certainly,” said her mother. ‘‘1’m as 
anxious to have them look well as you are, 
if they are to be carried out for exhibition. 
Only I haven't time to help about it.” 

‘*T’'ll take care of the baby as much as I 
can,” said Nellie, ‘‘so that he won’t worry 
you, andif we can have Aunt Julia we 
shall get along splendidly.” 

All the boxes, bags, and bundles in the 
house were ransacked to supply stuff for 
the dolls’ wardrobes, and numerous plans 
were formed in reference to the best man- 
agement of odds and ends. 

“Tm more vexed on accouat of Vic- 
toria’s head than anything else,” remarked 
Kate. ‘‘I’m sure we can make some 
clothes that will do; but I don’t see how 
we can put on hair, and her's is all gone.” 

“Stick some on with sealing-wax or 
glue,” advised Nellie. 

Aunt Julia examined the bare head, and 
decided that she would try what she could 
doabout fastening asmall east-off ‘ awitch” 
of her own upon it. 

‘And look at my Clara’s nose,” said 
Nellie, ‘“‘ where it is rubbed! Could a 
little paint be put on, to cover up this bad 
place?” 

It was decided, that this disfigurement 
might also be remedied; so the dressing 
and repairing went on with the most pleas- 
ing results. The ‘‘ switch” was ingenious- 
ly fastened to the head of Victoria, and 
nicely braided to conceal the methods of 
the arrangement; and some paint skillfully 
applied to the nose of Clara rendered her 
nearly as bewitching as ever. 

“How fortunate for us!” exclaimed 
Kate, in high spirits at their success, ‘‘ that 
tis the fashion now to make dresses of two 
or three colors, for we never could have 
had a piece large enough to make one all 
over alike.” 

When the finishing touches were com- 
plete Kate and Nellie declared themselves 
to be perfectly delighted, and lavished a 
great many thanks on Aunt Julia for her 
timely assistance. 

When Hettie Rogers made mention of 
the party to her mother and sister, the ex- 
pression of her countenance bore witness 
to the troubled state of her mind. 

‘It wouldn’t look well for me to go 
withouta doll. Would it, Susie?” sheasked, 
‘*T never did have a large one, and now I 
haven’t any. They’re all broken to pieces 
aod worn out. The other girls will go, 
and have a good time; and what shall I 
do?” 

**T should know just what to say,” fe- 
plied Susie, ‘‘ if we only had a little mere 
money.” 

‘*We shouldn’t want to beg, borrow, or 
steal a doll; and to buy one is quite out of 
the question too, I suppose.’ 

‘‘T wish you had one,” said the mother; 
‘*and I'll try to think if there is anything 
we can do without, sothat you can afford 
to get one. I should be sorry for you 
not to be able to go with the others.” 

‘‘Oh! I shouldn’t want you to do so,” 
exclaimed Hettie. ‘‘ That would spoil all 
the comfort of it. But there’s my dollar 
that Uncle Frank gave me, that I’ve been 
keeping fora pair of kid gloves. Would 
you be willing I should take that?” 

“‘'Yes,” answered her mother, ‘‘ if you 
are certain you would enjoy more to spend 
it foradoll. Think a moment before you 
decide. You know you have been very 
anxious to have some nice gloves.” 

Hettie sat in thought a short time, and 
then said: ‘I’ve decided that I would 
rather use it for this, and go without the 
gloves awhile longer. I should feel dread- 
ful to have to stay at home.” 

‘Very well,” said her mother; ‘‘ and Su- 
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sie will go with you to select it. Her taste 
would be better than mine.” 

‘Of course,” replied Susie; ‘‘and I'll 
dress is for you, Hettie. If I didn’t have 
to make every penny count, to rub along 
and keep myself decent, now that I’m in 
the high school, 1 could have spared a 
mite for you. But I want you to go, if you 
do haveto part with your dollar; for I know 
*twill be so funny.” 

They went that very afternoon to buy 
the doll; but, finding the prices bigher than 
they had anticipated, they examined sever- 
al and lingered, uncertain how to choose. 

At length the shopman said: ‘‘I see that 
you want to get a large one for a little 
money; so I'l] tell you the best thing to do. 
Here’s a beauty, just the size you’d like, 
ovly it has a broken leg. Now any smart 
girl could mend that, so that ’twould be 
exactly as good as the other; and I’ll sell it 
for half a dollar, if it suits you.” 

Susie and Hetty both thought it would 
be an excellent bargain, and immediately 
made the purchase. They returned home 
thoroughly pleased with what they bad 
accomplished,and Susie mended the broken 
leg in a trice. When this was done, she 
exclaimed: “I’ve thought of something, 
Hettie. I know we haven’t any silk in the 
house that would be fit to make the dress 
of; and wouldn't it be pretty enough to 
make it of woolen plaid, and call the doll 
Highland Mary? I could imitate that pic- 
ture that Cousin Jane has of her, witha 
tiny apron and a flat hat.” 

**Ob! that would be beautiful!” cried 
Hettie. ‘‘Dohaveitso. And when youare 
going to a party, Susie, I'll do anything in 
the world to help you.” 

Highland Mary in the plaid costume ful- 
tilled Hettie’s happiest expectations, while 
she reflected with extreme content that she 
still had half a dollar toward the price of 
the gloves. 

Little Minnie Carr had neither father 
nor mother, and lived with Grandma Max- 
well and Aunt Martha, two very estimable 
ladies, who kept the even tenor of their 
old-fashioned ways undisturbed by the 
vanities and follies of modern times. 
When they heard about the party, and 
Maggie Stewart, with her French doll, they 
expressed the liveliest interest in the whole 
matter. 

‘Now, Minnie,” said Grandma, putting 
down her knitting, ‘I'll go to work and 
make that rag-baby that I’ve always prom- 
ised you. It shall be just like the one I 
made for your mother, when she was a little 
girl, such as you. Everybody admired it 
so much, I remember, that it had to go all 
round the town fora pattern; so that she 
hardly got a chance to play with it while 
it was new.” 

Minnie was a sweet-tempered child, and 
never thought of cuestioning the wisdom 
of her elders; so she simply remarked: ‘I 
hope it will be pretty, as ’tis to be carried 
to a party to show.” 

**’T will go beyond anything that’s seen 
in this day, I’ll warrant,” said Aunt Mar- 
tha, alao putting her knitting down, with 
a reflective air. Iu a moment she con- 
tinued: ‘‘If you should need any help in 
doing the sewing, Abigail, call on me. 
And I think I'll let you have that drab 
satin cape of mine for the dress.” 

‘* Will it be large enough, Aunt Mar- 
tha?” inquired Minnie, anxiously. 

“* Yes, indeed,” replied her aunt. ‘‘Tis 
one of those great tea-kettle capes that 
they used to wear fifty years ago.” 

“T should thick, then, ’twould be very 
nice,” said Minnie. 

‘And I believe,” said Aunt Martha, 
after another moment’s reflection, “that 
I have a bunch of flax somewhere among 
my things, that will do for the buir.” 

‘Twill be a particular piece of work,” 
remarked Grandmu; ‘‘so I shall have to 
begin directly, to get it finished in time. 
But you needn’t worry a bit, Minnie; for I’ll 
do it, if I have to sit up nights. We'll see 
if you can’t have something of more 
consequence than the flimsy playthings 
that are bought for children now.” 

So, by the combined efforts of the two 
old ladies, a rag-doll was manufactured, of 
goodly size and shapely proportions. The 
features were formed by various cunning 
devices. The nose was pinched up and 
sewed, and the cheeks and lips were made 
of red silk, and the eyes were skillfully 
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worked in proper colors. Then over the 
whole face a piece of thin white muslin 
was smoothly drawn, relieving the effect, 
which would otherwise have been too 
startling. The ‘‘tea-kettle” cape served for 
the dress, which was carefully made in a 
fashion of the olden time, with a narrow 
skirt, short waist, and ‘‘ leg-of-mutton” 
sleeves. Two rows of blue feather-stitch 
ornamented the bottom of the skirt and 
edged the sleeves and broad belt. The 
flaxen hair was prettily arranged and cov- 
ered with a bonnet—a bonnet with a crown 
and a forepart, tied on with strings. When 
completed, it was altogether a model of 
fine workmanship, and Grandma triumph- 
antly declared: 

‘There! I don’t believe you'll see any- 
thing like that at the party, if some of 
the dolls did come from France.” 

**Now [ must have a pretty name for 
it,” said Mionie. ‘‘ What would you call 
it, Grandma?” 

‘* We shall have to get Aunt Martha to 
attend to that,” replied Grandma. ‘She 
always named all the babies in the fam- 
ily till you came, and your father insisted 
that you should be called Minnie.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Martha, thus ap- 
pealed to, ‘‘ how do you like the name of 
Cynthia’ _I was pleased with the sound of 
that when I was a child. Or, there’s 
Phebe. That’s pretty too.” 

‘*T like Cynthia best,” answered Minnie; 
‘‘and I think I'll choose it.” 

The quaint little image was accordingly 
christéned Cynthia, and laid carefully 
away in the »ureau-drawer in the spare 
chamber, to wait the appointed timt of the 
party. 

When the proper day and hour arrived, 
the young ladies, with their dolls, pro- 
ceeded to Mamie Stewart’s house, where 
they were politely received by ber and her 
cousin. At first a slight constraint pre- 
vailed among them, till Maggie began to 
‘*go ahead,” and a lively conversation soon 
followed. She examined the dolls, and 
made various remarks to them and about 
them, as she felt inclined. When she saw 
Minnie Carr’s, she was muck excited with 
pleasure and surprise. 

“Ob! what a lovely doll!” she exclaimed. 
‘I never saw anything like it. Where did 
you get it?” 

‘“‘My Grandma made it,” replied Minnie. 
‘‘Do you really think ’tis pretty?” 
‘Tis a beauty!” said Maggie. 
could she doit? And what a nice dress 
and bonnet! I wish my doll had sucha 
suit. What a sweet expression the face 
has; and no danger of rubbing the paint 
off,” she laughingly declared, while she 
bestowed a ringing smack on Cynthia’s 
muslin cheek. After the dolls had been 
sufficiently paraded, she proposed: ‘‘ Now, 
let us play that we are grown-up ladies 
and talk about things.” So she settled her 
sash and ruffles, and, assuming an air of 
great dignity, led off by remarking to Ame- 
lia: ‘‘I suppose, Mrs. Warren, you’ve 
heard of my daughter Finette’s engage- 
ment?” ‘Oh, yes!” replied Amelia, fol- 
lowing ber example, witha simpering man- 
ner. ‘* Very pleasing on both sides, l’ve 
been informed,” ‘‘ Very!” returned Mag- 
gie. ‘‘ You ought to see the engagement 
ring. ’Tis perfectly elegant.”” Then, ad- 
dressing Fannie, she asked: ‘‘How is 
your husband getting along with his busi- 
ness now, Mrs. Monroe? No danger of a 

failure, 1 hope.” 

‘““Ob! no, indeed!” exclaimed Fannie. 
‘*My husband is very rich.” 

‘*Sois mine,” said Maggie. ‘‘ He’s worth 
fifteen hundred million.” . 

‘““What a whopper, Peggy!” shouted 
Jack, from the doorway, where he was 
lurking. 

‘«There, Jack,” cried Maggie, dropping 
her lofty manner, and shaking her small 
fist. ‘‘You must go right away. You’ve 
only come to disturb us. And don’t you 
ever call me Peggy again. If you do, I’ll 
tell Aunty. That’s not my name.” 

‘* Yes, it is,” insisted Jack. ‘‘ You were 
named for Grandma Stewart, and she says 
she was always called Peggy.” 

‘* Now, Jack!” said Mamie, almost crying. 
‘“°Tis too bad for you to come and spoil 
our play.” 

‘I’m not going to do any such thing,” 
replied Jack. ‘‘I just thought I’d like to 
come and see the baby-show. You and 


“How 





Maggie are pleasant enough when you 
want some work done. Good as anythiog 
with mea little while ago, when I went 
after the ice-cream and cracked the nuts.” 

‘*Oh, dear!” satd Maggie. ‘‘ Now you’ve 
told what we’re going to have for tea.” 

‘*It seems to me I can’t say a word that’s 
right,” answered Jack. 

‘*Come and see the dolls,” said Hettie~ 
Rogers, who was in Jack’s class at school 
and did not think he was such a very bad 
boy; “and then you can go and play cro- 
quet with us.” 

“Yes, come,” repeated Maggie, with 
restored amiability, ‘‘ and you shall choose 
the belle.” 

The dolls were all displayed to the best 
advantage for Jack’s inspection and criti- 
cism, while the owners waited to hear his 
opinion of them. 

After a somewhat hasty examination of 
the charming group, he made the declara- 
tion: ‘‘ They’re so handsome I shouldn’t 
know which was the belle, I’m sure. And 
how they are rigged up! I believe [should 
choose Minnie’s. It looks most like live 
folks,” 

‘*I think so too,” said Maggie. 

I say it ought to be called the belle.” 

*“‘T don’t think so,” said Minnie. 
‘* Your’s is a great deal prettier.” d 

‘I’m fond of new things,” returned 
Maggie; ‘‘and I’ve had mine so long I 
don’t care much about it. And now,” 
she added, with a decisive manner, ‘‘ l’m 
going to announce that Miss Cynthia Carr 
is the belle.” 

As no one offered any opposition to her 
announcement, the matter was considered 
settled; and they left the dolls sitting io 
a row, while they went out of doors for a 
game of croquet. 

Afterward they had tea, at which Maggie 
presided; and she graciously permitted 
Jack to have a seat at the table, on bis mak- 
ing a solemn promise to be very polite. 

‘He can sit next to me,” said Hattie, 
‘‘and I'll take care of him. I know how 
his teacher manages him at school.” 

‘‘That’s right, Hattie,” exclaimed Jack. 
‘* You take my part, and I’ll remember it,” 

The dolls were placed around a small 
table, which was spread with dishes and 
eatables, suitable in size and quantity tor 
such small people. 

“Now,” said Maggie, while they were 
finishing the ice-cream and candy, ‘‘ what 
shall we do with the dolls’ victuals? 
You know,” she added, nddressing the 
girls, ‘‘that Mamie and I did the cooking 
for them, and we don’t understand such 
work; and some of it is so heavy it isn’t fit 
to eat inside. The outside is good, because 
Aunty gave us all the frosting we wanted. 
We found that was splendid to cover 
things up with when they didn’t turn out 
right.” 

‘T’ll tell you what to do,” said Jack. 
‘‘Divide tbe whole of it among the dolls, 
for them to take home; and, they have such 
poor appetites, they won’t need to be 
cooked for again in a long time. That 
will be better than to throw il away all at 
once.” 

‘Jack has learned to be saving of 
Grandma Stewart,” remarked Mamie. 
“She says ‘tis wicked to throw victuals 
away, and if we do we shall have to go 
hungry some time in our lives. I don’t 
know what she’d say to see this table.” 

Jack’s advice was taken, and the decep- 
tive delicacies were distributed for the 
benefit of the dolls, a package for each; 
and he slyly introduced an extra stick of 
‘*pipe-stem” into Highland Mary’s, to re- 
ward Hettie for befriending him. 

The party broke up soon afterward, and 
the guests departed with most enthusiastic 
leave-takings, no one feeling jealous of 
Magzgie’s choice of the belle. 

When Grandma Maxwell and Aunt 
Martha learned from Minnie of the honors 
that had been paid to Cynthia, they were 
extremely pleased, and congratulated 
themselves most heartily on having made 
such a display of their old-fashioned skill 
and ingenuity, and spent an unusually 
lively evening in talking over the success 
of the dolls’ party. 


‘* And 





AN inquiring man thrust his fingers into a 
horse’s mouth to see how mapy teeth he bad. 
The inquiring horse closed his mouth to see 
how many fingers the man had. The curiosity 
of each was fully satisfied, 
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Selections, 


THE AMERICAN MECHANICAL 
DISPLAY AT PARIS. 





PERHAPS, however, the most important 
display in this department, all things con- 
sidered, is that of the Waltham Watch 
Company, their first in the European ex- 
hibitions. The readers of The Times’ re- 
ports of the Philadelphia Exhibition will 
not need to be informed of the admirable 
machinery by which the works of the 
Waltham watches are produced, or their 
singular exactitude, which enables any 
part of a watch to be replaced by the cor- 
responding piece of any other watch of the 
same grade. In this mechanical produc- 
tion of machines America has long led the 
world, and the mechanism by which the 
English army rifle is still produced is, with 
immaterial modifications, a contribution 
from the American armories. But in the 
Waltham Works science has been brought 
to the aid of native ingenuity to such a 
degree that even since the Philadelphia 
Exhibition the fabrication of watches bas 
gone through a large arc of another revolu- 
tion. What was begun, by applying such 
machines that their work was beyond 
competition on anything like equal terms 
from avy handwork, is continued by the 
construction of the most essential parts of 
the watch on a vew principle, which per- 
mits an approach to perfection unattainable 
by the old mechanism, however produced. 
Every one knows that the great difficulty 
in making chronometers has been the com- 
pensation for the effects of expansion and 
contraction due to change of temperature; 
but what is less well known is that this 
difficulty is due less to the balance, which, 
by its construction with a bi-segmental 
rim (of brass and stee)), may be perfectly 
corrected, than to the expansion of the 
balance or hair-spring, which, being im 
mensely longer, causes five times the error 
caused by the expansion or contraction of 
the balance-wheei alone. The two pieces 
must be considered as one, and the com- 
pensation effected in the wheel or rim must 
answer for the spring, as well as for itself. 
The theoretical aud insuperable difficulty 
in this compensation has always been that 
the error cuused by the expansion and 
contraction of the spring was in a different 
ratio from that of the correct:ng expansion 
or contraction whet], and the two quanti- 
lies may be compared to curves with two 
radii, woich could be brought together at 
two points, but not to coincide throughout; 
so that, if the compensation at the extremes 
of temperature is correct, the mean must 
be in evror and vice versa. The old com- 
pensation was, speaking broadly, in braz- 
ing a band of brass on one of steel, a 
process both theoretically and mechanical- 
ly erroneous, since the contraction and 
expansion Can only go on with a Certain 
tendency to disrupture of the elements, 
und consequent inequality of the action. 
The new balance proceeds on an entirely 
different arrangement of the compensating 
metals. The rim, of plain steel, is cut 
nearly through, ut the fixed extremities of 
the semi-circles, by several suw-tooth- 
shaped notches, the number determined by 
experiment, and the brass is forced into 
these notches, The compensating weights 
are then put on at the other extremities of 
the semi-circles, instead of being distributed 
along them empirically, and it is found 
possible in this arrangement so to distribute 
the compeusation and compensating weig hts 
as to give ut will a compensation for the 
mean temperature, either in excess of or 
less than the extremes, and, of Course, to 
give a compensation which shall coincide 
througbout, which makes it theoretically 
possible to give absolute compensation for 
all temperatures at once. It is is difficuit 
to make this clear without diagrams show- 
ing the exact curves attained by experi- 
ment; but the nature of the resuit will be 
appreciated by those who know the mech- 
anism of the balance. It is simpiy the 
theoretical elimination of all error from 
the compensated balance so far as temper- 
ature is concerned. Practically and me- 
chanically there will always be some, due 
to the inherent imperfection of human 
workmanship; but it is believed that tne 
mean error, and equally the manual ad- 
justment required, will be reduced to one- 
third of that actually obtaining under tbe 
old form of balance. But, to illustrate how 
involved are the various improvements in 
mechanism, it may be noted that the deli- 
cacy of construction of the new balance 
would only have been possible with the 
mechanism introduced by the Waltham 
Company, the precision of whick may be 
judged trom that of the micrometer last 
produced and shown at Paris, which 
meusures the twenty-five-thouraodth part 
ot an inch, and even indicates that so 
largely that it might be divided under a 
lens readily into hundred-thousandths. A 
micrometer screw-gauge detects inequal- 
ities in the thread of ascrew up to hun- 
dred thousandths, avd a screw made for the 
Government Scientific Commission to cor- 
rect the measures has been constructed in 
which the mazimum of error iu the thread 
is less than one ten-thousandth of an inch, 
—The London Times, August 22d, 1878, 
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ABDOMINAL ' SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached), 


{ This Abdominal Supporter 1s 
adapted both for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and is without 
question the best and chesp- 
est thing of the kind on the 
market. It can be worn with 
. ease atalltimes and is espe- 
cially indispensable for Ladies 
both before and after confine- 
ment Gentlemen who are 
/troubled with corpulency or 
/ weakness in toe abdominal 
“ regions will a'so derive much 
benefit from their use. Phy- 
sicians and all who bave worn 
this Suppor:er sveak of it in 
the highest terms of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tirc ly, us suits the pleasure of 
wearer. Price of Hose Sup- 
porter, 50 cts. Price of Ab- 
4° . s = = ter, & ry 
(Made in sizes 22, 24, etc.. to 42, 
Patented Dec. 18, 1878. inciusive, on even numbers. 
Above No. 42 we will make them to order at a rise of 
25 cts. per size extra.) in stating size, give us a snug 
m:asure taken under clothing, around the full part 
of abdomen. Urders sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, un receipt of pric... 
Tabecal discount to the ‘rade and bysictans. 
Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 
this advertisement. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire 8S reet, Boston, Mass. 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 


aa Or CHAMPION 
: (Spouting) 


SPRINC 
WATER. 


BARATOGA,N. Y. 


For tale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


> THE CHAMPION 
P SPOUTINGSPRING 






























= contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some ot the prevailing 
diseases haus given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 


gy of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbonate of 
uime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases or the Blidder. 

The constant and increasing success of the CHAM- 
PION WATHR Is due to its hygien c properties. It 
is refreshing and healthful and sbould be found in 
every home. 

Oroers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratova, N. Y., or tou the Company’s office, 206 Eust 
12th Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 


RANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.8end furCircular LYON §.M.Co., 40 BE. 12th 8t..N. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





Ws have had so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders fer Taz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 

IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
& 


PAPER FILE. 
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The Iudependent 


S52 Numbers, in ad (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
oy 75 





13 “ (mos), bis 

4 be (limonth),, “ " 35 
2 sn (2 weeks), re a 20 
1 =Number (1 week) « “ 10 
523 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
523 s after 6 months, : 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 

Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do ao. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 








and until pay tof all ar is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
No names entered on the subscription books without 





the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subseriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr ages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unew led for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATH LINE. HACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Notice 
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4times(one month), Re 4times (one month)...85c, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... ‘ie DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELIGIOUS NOTIOBS...,........ FIFTY CENTS A LINK. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.=@. Bex 27°77 New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Prrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 17 addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tae InpgE- 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 








premiums, postage paid. 
Agriculturist ...... secceces ooeeee Sl BO 1 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly.............0.+ - 8 60 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 
Frank Leslie’s llustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 
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Harper’s Magazine.........s.se0+ 
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Home Journal......... ‘ 1% 2 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 
chromo ‘‘ Woodland Treas- 


Ladies’ Journal....... Mibseead saa 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age............+. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly........ nats ha at 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
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The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 2 
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Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 8 
International Review (new subs.). 4 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK’S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALI8M,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Uo., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nevw or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GRHAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

3. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 








ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 606 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humpbhrey’s Clock eic. 
560 pages. 





Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS xs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
Teatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 
extra any. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytincz, Jr. The origina! cost of the stereotype 
ora alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 
“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which 1 greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subecribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 

interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 

(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 

entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 

and Smith. The co, oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 

Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 


“ CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘““EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already heen Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 


.book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 


mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense iselated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revevled to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.’’ 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into bis ‘‘inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wondvrful book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY 8 CRIB R, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.10 for one — subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

- REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given ewan, poptane prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , In advance 

We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
wich THE INDEPENDENT. 


Post-office Box 2787,- - = = 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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farmo-and Garden, 








The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subsoribers who are 
spectally interested. 


APPLE TREES. 
Il. 


THERE are many old orchards in the country 
that are eyesores to their owners—the trees 
stanted and moss-covered, seldom, if ever, 
bearing any but imperfect fruit. It is a ques- 
tion whether such trees should be cut down 
and new ones started, or the attempt be made 
to renovate them. Either way involves much 
time and labor; but most old orchards, unless 
they are too far gone, can be brought into 
good bearing condition with less labor than 
new trees can be grown. 

Trees, both old and young, require food; 
and the quantity of food, as well as the qual- 
ity, together with the way it is assimilated, has 
as much to do with the diseases of the veget- 
able as with the animal world. 

The trouble with unproductive fruit-trees 
will almost always be found iothesoil. It 
sometimes happens that a tree will grow lux- 
urlantly year after year, and still bear no 
fruit. The trouble in this case is usually want 
of proper drainage in the land; though it 
sometimes is the case that the soll is too rich 
for the tree. The trouble with most uupro- 
ductive trees, however, is lack of food—the 
result of beavy croppieg or naturally poor 
soil. Atree may be injured by bad manage- 
ment, such as too much thinning or pruning; 
but this is rarely carried to such excess as to 
stop the growth and frnitage of the tree for 
more than a single season. A stunted, unpro- 
ductive tree never becomes £o from a lack of 
pruniog. Sueh trees need judicious thinning ; 
bat they need food as well. 

Pruning should always have a definite object. 
If there are broken or decayed branches, thvy 
should be cut away. If the head of the tree is 
one-sided or too much crowded to admit light 
and air freely, some part of the top should be 
removed. If limbs cross an! chafe each other, 
one should be taken out. Other than these, 
only heading back and shortening in is needed 
in any case, This is done by clipping the out- 
side sprays and new wood with shears to the 
extent of two-thirds or less of the last year’s 
growth. 

In regard to the manure to be applied to 
unproductive orchards, much depends on the 
condition of the ground, the quantity of 
manure available, and the pocket of the owner 
of the orchard. The necessary nutritive ele- 
ments io the soil are just as important for 
trees as for vegetables of any sort, and unless 
they are supplied trees will not bear fratt. 
Composted muck is an excellent manure and 
has been very successfally applied as a mulch 
inthe fall, By this method there need be no 
disturbance of the soil, and the fortunate 
owner of a muck-bed has no excuse for an 
unproductive orchard. If barnyard manure is 
to be had, a generous application, spread on the 
surface and turned under by shallow plowing, 
will be of great benefit. Green cropsa—such as 
buckwheat, clover, oats, or corn—may be sown 
and turned under, with an application of lime 
or ashes. Clover is claimed by some to be 
unsuitable for this purpose, as it takes too 
much moisture while growing. Its use would 
serve good purpose on naturally damp soils. 

The orchard differs materially from the 
forest, in the fact that the leaves of the latter 
are sufficient to cover the ground, and these 
(because the trees absorb part of their sub- 
stance from the air) im decaying return to the 
soil more than the elements of fertility which 
the tree has drawn out of it. The case with 
fruit trees is different. They impoverish the 
soil to a much greater extent, and their nature 
requtres a vigorous and sustained vegetation, 
which cannot be depended on unless the soil 
is richly manured. The fruit is taken away 
from them and is the product of a large 
amount of vitality, while the leaves are not 
sufficient to help the soil to any great extent. 
Fruit-trees, therefore, need strong fertilizers ; 
and the manures best suited to this purpose are 
those which decompose slowly and gradually 
give up their nutritive elements to the roots. 
Young trees are to be manured for strong veg- 
etation ; old oves for productiveness. Ground 
bone, horn-raspings, hoof-parings, animal bair, 
refuse wool, leather chips and shavings, and 
such like substances best promote fruitfulness. 
Rich manures of more rapid action will an- 
swer better for quick growth of wood. For 
the very best results, all fertilizers should be 
placed in immediate proximity to the absorb- 
ent portion of the roots. Spread on the sur- 
face, they will not answer the purpose as well 

as turned afew inches under, in the top layer of 
soll, In old trees, whose heads have reached 
a size of twenty to thirty feet in circumference, 
the feeding-roots will be found from ten +o fif- 
teen feet from the trunk. Consequently, the 
thé most easy and complete renovation can be 
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iia@e by'TreniOVing a narfew belt Of sod or soil 
atthe proper digtance@ntirely arGund the tree ; 
the fertilizer to be deposited in the trench 
and the sod replaced. 

Seraping of the ruggéd portion of the bark 
and washivg ie tecfal, particularly for old 
trees, whose limbs are covered more or less 
with moss. It is just as necessary to bave the 
limbs of a tree free from all parasitic growth 
as it ie for the haman skin to be clean and 
healthy. Ifthe trees are infested with Hehen 
or any conferva, the scraping is very important 
and in that case a coat of lime, applied in hot 
liquid form, like whitewash, is very beveficial. 

The greatest pest to the apple is the cod- 
dling moth, The best way to rid the orchard 
of them is the keeping of swine and sheep in 
the orchard andthe use of bands around the 
tree from the middle of June until the crop 
is gathered. The-bend used to serve as nest- 
ing-pluces for the moth is about 24g. inches 
wide, long enovgh to eneircle the tree and 
fasten with a single tack. It is made of coarse 
straw-paper, folded three or four times, a cheap 
felt doubled, or a heavy waterproof paper lined 
with cotton flannel or cotton batting. The 
last is a novel combination, which promises to 
be very useful. It provides just the dry, dark 
place where the moth loves to deposit its eggs. 
Itcan be cheaply made by machinery. The 
bands are taken off once in eight or ten days, 
and the worms killed. 

If, after all,the trees produce indifferent fruit, 
they should be grafted. This on the supposi- 
tion that the tree is to be kept in continued 
good condition. A large tree should only be 
grafted about one-third fn a single season, be- 
ginning with the center branches, 

The grafting sbould be done just as the 
buds begin to swell. For the benefit of our 
readeis who are not posted in the matter of 
grafting we copy the following, written by 
W. T. Smedley to the New York Tribune: 

“ Hardly a person owning even a smell plot 
of ground but tries to havea few fruit treer; 
and few who have them In bearing, after years 
of hopeful patience, are so well satisfied with 
all the varieties that they would not gladly 
change some of them, if they thought they 
were able to doso. Grafting is the easy way 
out of their affliction, and almost any one 
with a little faith in himself can successfully 
accomplish it, after a few minutes’ practical 
instraction. The cause of most failures in 
getting grafts to grow is not in the setting; 
but in the time of cutting and the subsequent 
care of the seions. The selection of these 
should never be Jater than February, to insure 
certainty of growth, My way of preserving 
them is to cut them on a day when the ground 
is thawed, at least on the surface, and after tying 
them in bunches, with the but's even, and 
labeling them as I would fruit-trees, stick the 
cut ends into the soft earth on the north side 
of some building or wall, where they will be 
always in the shade. If prepared thus and 
properly se‘, ninety-five per cent. of apples 
should grow. Pears are rather more uncer- 
tain. Stone fruft much more so. I find'the 
greatest difficulty in getting cherry grafts to 
succeed on small stocks, owing to the tenden-: 
cy of the wood to spring apart. On stocks of 
from 114 inches to 3 inches there is little diffi- 
culty. These small stems of cherry, peach, 
and plum are better budded. Budding isa 
more simple and expeditious method yet than 
grafting ; but requires a later season, Graft- 
ing-wax, or salve, for coveriug the wounds, is 
made mostly of rosin, beeswax, and tallow, in 
the proportion of 3, 2, and 1 parts in the order 
named. Linseed oil, substituted for the tal- 
low, in a rather smaller proportion, is an im- 
provement, as the object is to get a pliable 
substance, with as little grease as possible. I 
‘ive sect many hundred grafts for myself and 
my neighbors, and my only failures, in about 
the proportion ‘abovenamed, was when the 
scions had been’ badly -preserved. «Some 
which Phave been askéd to set'w ere jdet about 
in the proper condition for kindling-wood. 
March, April, or May will, either or all of 
them, do for the operation ; but, as warm days 
are needed to properly spread the wax and 
warm days are rather rare in March, I leave it 
later. These rambling hints are not offered 
for the benefit of those skilled in grafting 
(either farmers or nurserymen, who do not 
need them and are ratber chary in commouni- 
cating); but to encourage novices not to be 
afraid to try their band, as thereis little mys- 
tery in the art, more depending on cutting the 
scions in dueseison and propzrly preserving 
them. The mere act of setting the graft is 
so simple and has been 80 widely practiced 
that no one can be supposed to be in ignorance 
of the way in which this is accomplished.” 

The question of cultivating and cropping 
orchards has been much discussed and there 
seems to be a wide difference of opinion on the 
subject. One farmer firmly insists on cropping» 
while another is equallyin favor of 0d. One cul- 
tivates his orchard, raising good potatoes and 
fair apples; while another, from plowing his 
orchard, loses his trees. As heretofore stated, 
we think the difference isin the method 6f cul- 





tivating end. the- quality ofthe soll} together 
with the quantity and ‘quality of the manure 
applied to the land. If the soil of iteelf is rich 
enough to produce overluxurilant growth in 
the trees, the orchard will bear cultivating and 
eropping; but if the soil is such as to require 
much manure to properly support the 


trees, then cropping will be apt to 
make a bad matter worse. With young 
trees, whose roote do not extend all 


over the ground, cropping may be practiced 
without injury ; but, as a rule, with old trees it 
is hardly plausible to turn the orcbard intoa 
grain-field, raising corn, potatoes, and thelike, 
and expect a crop of fruit besides. In other 
words, it is absurd to expect fruit where 
double croppiog and no feeding is resorted to. 
The orchard culture recommended by Mr. J. C. 
Plumb, of Wisconsin, and found by him most 
successful on his own grounds, has been ap- 
proved by many good cultivators elsewhere. 
He writes as follows : 

“ When the trees reach full bearing, seed to 
clover, turning under the second crop as a fer- 
tilizer every two years; and, if the land is not 
naturally fertile, give a light top-dreseing of 
manure the year when not plowed. It is more 
important, in cultivatiog the ground, to stir 
the surface midway between the trees than 
immediately under the large brauches. Where 
grass is cropped short, as by sheep, the roots 
do not run so deep vor draw hard on the soil, 
and the droppings of the sheep serve as a top- 
dressing. Where the avimals cannot be ad- 
mitted or where a perfect finish is desired for 
the appearance of the orchard the grass may 
be kept short and smooth by tbe hand or borse 
lawn-mower, and a top-dressing of fine ma- 
nure, ashes, or compost given in autumn, as 
the soil may require,” 

There seems to be five different methods of 
treating orebards in various fruit eectione. 
First, cultivating and surface crop. Second, 
alternate culture and grass. Third, constant 
grase, with surface manuring. Fourth, grass 
with the plowing in of green crope. Fifth, pae- 
ture for sheep and hogs. The firat and second 
depend on the nature of the soll the; third and 
fourth are quite certain to be successful ; 
while the fifth is very bighly recommended by 
many of the most successful frult-growers. 
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COLLECTING AND PRESERVING 
SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 


THE articles requisite for the purpose cor- 
sist of a dozen quires of smoth soft paper of 
alarge size, six boards of about an inch in 
thickness, and four fron or lead weights (two 
of them about thirty pounds and the two 
others about half that weight), and a botan- 
{eal box of tiv, and of such dimensions as shall 
be most conventent for the collector. 

The plants to be preserved ought, if possi- 
ble, to be gathered in dry weather; but, if 
the weather be wet, they ought to be laid out 
for some time ona table till partially dried, 
and when the roots are taken upalong with 
stems they ought to be washed and then ex- 
posed to the air for the same purpose. 

To preserve plants, lay over one of the 
boards two or three sheets of the paper, On 
the uppermost sheet spread out the specimen 
to be preserved, unfolding its parts so as to 
give itas natural an appearance as possible, 
laying out the leaves and flowers with particu- 
lar care. Over the specimen thus disposed of 
place several eheets of paper; on the upper 
moat sheet then spread out another specimen, 
and so on proceed till all the plants you in- 
tend to preserve are laid down ; and, having 
put over the whole eome more sheets of paper, 
place a board over them with the weights upon 
it, which may be a number of clean bricks, if 
the fron or lead weights cannot c nventently 
be procured. 

As some plants are delicate and flexible, and 
others comparatively thick and hard, the 
former class will require lees weight to be 
placed over them and the latter considerably 
more. «To preserve the color of the flowers 
when drying, the greatest care is required in 
changing the papers every second day, which 
papers first ought to be well dried at the fire. 
With regard to keeping the sbape of flowers, 
the utmost csre and atten ion are necessary, 
when arranging them on the paper, and which 
can be dove by having another piece of paper 
and gently laying on part of the flower. The 
part of the flower so covered with the paper 
ought to have a small book placed on it. Then 
begin avd lay out the other leaves of the flow: r, 
and also pr ss it, and so on, until each part has 
had the gentle pressure necessary to keep it in 
position. Let them remain so for a short time, 
and then put some heavy weight on them. Look 
at them next day and change the damp paper. 
Ferns have been kept for years quite fresh in 
color by this simple mode of drying. 

In three or four days the plants thus treated 
should be taken out, together with the paper 
in which they have becn deposited, and Jaid in 
fresh paper, with three or four sheets between 
every two plants, and the board and weights 
laid upon them as before. This process must 
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be continuedantil the’ plants are perfectly 
dried. Each specimen is then to be placed on 
asheet of dry paper, along with a memoran- 
dum of the name of the plant, the place and 
time at which ft wae gathered, the charactér of 
the soil from whieh it wastaken, and any other 
particulers tending to illustrate its character 
and history.“ Presumiog the process of drying 
to be satisfactorily earried out, the next busi- 
nes3 of the collector is the arrangement of the 
specimens, 

For this purpose procure a quantity of 
writing or printing-paper, of stout quality and 
large size, five or six sheets of ‘which ought to 
be stitched into colored covers. Let a suf- 
ficient quantity of large post writing-paper, 
cut into half sheets of folio size, be in readi- 
ness, Each plant is then to be placed on one 
of these half sheets and fastened to it by 
means of slips of paper gummed across it in 
various places. Onthe top of the page the 
particulars contained in the memorandum al- 
ready referred toshould be written. The plants 
thus secured to the half sheets must then be 
placed in the order required (either by the nat- 
ural or artificial system) within the leaves con- 
tained in the colored covers, the size of each 
bundle of specimens rendering it convenient at 
any time for purposes of reference. Twelve of 
such parcels, so contained in the same number 
of colored covers, can then be tied up in covers 
of stout pasteboard and laid up in a cabinet or 
box suited to the purpose. 

Another method of drying plants before lay- 
ing them aside and arranging them in a-sys- 
tematic manner may here be mentioned as 
worthy of attention. Get a shallow pan or 
tray, about the size of the blotting-paper ured 
for drying plants. Lay the plants in the usual 
way, between the sheets of the blotting-paper, 
avd when the tray or pan is nearly full cover it 
over with a layer of dry sand, half an inch 
thick or co, and placeiton the fender before 
the fire, and in three hours the plants will be 
perfectly dried.—American Cultivator. 
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ARTIFICIAL IVY LEAVES. 





ARTIFICIAL ivy Jeaves are made by taking 
green window Holland and using an English 
ivy leaf fora pattern. Cnt out anynumber of 
leaves, making different sizes. Next laythem 
upon paper and with a warm fron, upon 
which you first rub some beeswax, press each 
leaf. To shape and vein the leaves, fold the 
leaf from eide to side, making a crease from 
stem to tip; then likewise through to each 
point, from stem. For stems take fine wire 
(not too fine to stand in shape), pueh ‘the end 
through two small holes, previously made 
with a pin, far enough to turn back upon the 
under side, and twist careful'y around, to 
secure it fp place, The emallest leaves are 
placed upon the ends of the vine. Twine the 
wires with tissue paper, the color of leaves, 
and make Jong vines, with branches bere and 
there. Orpament a flower-pot with a fancy 
cover, fill with clean eand, which place upon a 
shelf or bracket. Then plant therein your 
artificial ivy and train it as your fancy dictates, 
and you will have a vine that can look fresh 
and green without care and one that will not 
freeze.—American Cultivator. 


————— 


VALUE OF COAL ASHES. 





I HAVE got all I could gather for several 
years; but now some others speak well of 
them. A professor in Miami University made 
walks in his garden with the ashes from the 
college. He found that when he dropped 
turnip or other seeds they grew finer than any 
other. I hada pile of anthracite ashes 8 feet 
high in my gardev, bauled there in May, 
1875. Tbere was ice on the b>ttom of the heap. 
I thought it would saveice better thantan. On 
top of the heap there grew a pumber of pump- 
kine, which bad been thrown in when rotten 
in the village. I thinned them to three vines, 
and they were the finest and largest I bad that 
year. They were 8 feetfrom theground. That 
is, the crown. The vines covered more than 
150 square feet.—Correrpondent of Tribune. 
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HARSLETS FOR POULTRY. 





CALveEs’ or sheep’s lights and livers, which 
can be obtained in the market-houses for afew 
cents apfece, are valuable to feed poultry, for 
two reasons, They are devoid of hones and 
they closely reeemble insect diet. We advise 
the cooking of any sort of meat food always. 
These “‘barslets”’ (or those of swine) should be 
botled, seasoned with salt and pepper, and fed, 
say twice a week, to fowls, where they can be 
had handily. For Jaying hevs, when confined 
in winter, this change of food from constant 
grain feeding is excellent. For young stock, 
where thechickens areeconfined tosmall runs or 
loose cages, this meat, chopped up avd mixed 
three times a week. with their soft food, will 
help the younglings wonderfally.—Fouliry 
World. 
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BONES AS MANURE. 


A RussIan chemist gives the following pro- 
cess for the preparation of bones for manure, 
which, it is said, has received the approbation 
of Liebig. Mix 400 parts of ground bones with 
400 parts of wood ashes, containing ten per 
cent. of carbonate of potash, and add sixty 
parts of quicklime. This mixture is placed in 
a tank or barrel, with water sofficient to make 
the whole moist. In a short time the bony 
matter is completely disaggregated by the 
caustic potash, while the pasty mass formed 
is then taken from the tank, dried, mixed with 
an equal amount of mold, ‘ard is then ready 
to be distributed.— Polniry World. 





MAKE YOUR FARM VALUABLE. 


MAKE your farm so valuable by constant im- 
provement, skillful culture, good fruit, orna- 
mental shrubbery, and pleasant surroundings 
that no money will tempt you to leave it. We 
think it should be the settled purpose of every 
young man to put down his stakes for life, to 
make a permanent home, which he will never 
wich to part with till he is called to the better 
land.—Spirit of Kansas, 


AGRICULTUBAL 


For SALB—Ver , cheap. Beautiful residence and 

fruit farm of fi $y, bares (tes (ten a arapes); on tide 
water; adjoining t al Academy. Ad- 
dress L. GIDDINGS, pat Md. 
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ingompenent the Best and Chea ent Wind- 
mill. Protec 4 ‘Tweuty-K be 


ny over 1: fore made. Requires no attention, 
no combustible, no running exo. nses. It has suc- 
cessfully withstood the tornadoes of the West, while 
other mills that stood nearthem have been de- 
stroyed. It israpidiy superseding al! others therd. 
See certificates and testimonials in our below 
Catalogue, sumples of which are maven} pelo 
Kewavee seafascavinn Co., 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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C.8. RURCH & CO.,Publishers, | 
164 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FERTILIZERS. 
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nent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMOR *, Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
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THE 
DELLULOID TRUSS. 
Néver Rusts, Never Breaks, 
Never Weurs Out, Used 


The most fecei'russ for 
mreiief and dare of Hernia. 


DITMAN’S 


Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay 8t.. cor. Broad- 
way, . 





for ali Diseases somes and Chilar 
rege! pt B. HOLDEN 


West 58a Street, N. Y. 





— SCREWS. 







OAL NNT 


We make the best and cheapest bys Press Screws 
in market. Send oe syne and Prices, 
RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








Gold's Heater Mig. Co.. 
WR LEONARD oto Bx” 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER TRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. ‘ 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CoO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Piife White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER: PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINO, 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 


OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
B. kK. OSM. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For HARNESS, ‘CARRIAGE - ses 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, ‘Belts, Etec, 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland. Sew York. Chicago, 8t. Louis, 


a Send for e Gircular oie. At SL K’ a 0O. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 
READY for USE. 


FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
_ST. LOvI6B. 


ANY SHADE 


a DESIRED. 
Rubber Paint Co,: DUNDEE, N, ¥ 
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your speak in othe k Aighees porns of its si 
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my The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


Every one who 0 gana 6 Leow mhould have < Us ie ong woutersal Milkers, A child 
ry 
my our t fusirated: Pampniet t part o e Un 4 ates on receipt of $2. Send 


on the Cow, taining sectional views of a “ 
eeuseaity <cxplained, by Drs. White and Wilesd ot 


GEO. E. KING, President. 


rage 575 Broadway, New York. 





RILL PATI NT, 


Received the Highest Award from the te Contonnial tate 


4 USh Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CALCICAKBE; 


Something New for Walls, Ceilings, Tote. Osea te ue anf ean be apple’ by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 





Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 












Model '66. Model "%8. Model '76. 





Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 %27 00 %35 00 
ei ies, es " 2300 2700 35 00 
ee “ Round - 2200 25 00 32 00 
Cardin, coves secressecesesce coves SO OO 24 00 27 00 


ta” Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating .. Arms Ca., 


“NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or; 245 BROADWAY; NEW YORE. 
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APPROVED of Women and tht TREATMENT 





NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 

For self-application to any part of the on 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 

These noted Curative appliances have now 


stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protee pre Pamens n all the 








s Pxhibitions 

ris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for. 
the cure of disease. 


wanes ARE YOU AFFLICTED ? 


—Health in 


ous forms, co: uent upon a “linger! 
ous, chronic of functional disease rp 3 


feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, ti Foe 
lack the power of will and action ? a ua 
subject to loss of me mere, have spells 

ing, fullness of biood tn the head, feel listless. 
esl Ny ty for Sosioane or pigasure, an 


fits of wineanely ? Kia- 

neys, stomach, or blood, in a disord gael D- 
elie Do’ You suffer aa on . 
an ns e u 

been indistreet in early years and r- 
self L—— Bn yt a rs of gi y 
mp + maids, nae nervous, @nd 
orgetful, an wit ca ll- 
ing On the echt “Hate you lostc ce 
in puaet Ln ae for btsiness ? 
you sa of the followi p- 


broken sleep, Tiight- 
mare, dreams, pal tation of the heart, bash- 
pp ce bag ad yt of Stems, 8 ershon sosocsety, 


dim fiess Of sight, pim- 
ples and Secon on roy face aud back, and 
other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 
a in health and spirits ~~ adlloquters 
peculiar to their ir + m false 

or ne; protong ele fracertnes 
Why, then, fu a nogects a@ subject so 
duciive of health and piness when ae 
is at band a means of romtoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we 
convincing testimony direct the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and 

Send now for DescRIPrive P. ond 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, 1 ares us - 
trated Journal, containing 
and INFORMATION WORTH 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCENNAT?, 0. 





Ba Avoid b us ap denies laimin elec- 
trie —— ar Pi Pam let fo peo hee te 
amar) 












A Safe and Reliable Substitute for yon 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


InN THEPFE wWoRruiyp 
CURKS 


CHILLS &FEVER 


by all pa gist “Mai on remes @f price, 
rite to «00, r 4 New 
Yorx, for ; 


this paper E - ton ent oa 









by 
bee eased ve and 
successful toe at Roms,N.Y.,fo a twen. 
ty years, Qusands of perame mu 


aaies, are now living wi 


reséving ss. es rs Droit 
Wn Wine tors ahrotinn, giving cibalare. Ad adress 
W. 3. P. KINGALEY. m.1.. Rama. N. VY. 


HOWES aGUE CURE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT PAILS TO CURE. 





wei will ig Permanerey oS ES 
uae Ryery pottle warranted eo od riste 





“OC. B. HOWE, M.D, Betees Fats, B, ¥ 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0,’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLA 





TE, 
FINE FINISH, 


Showroom, {3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 











For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
EGIAN 
WORWEGIEN Baty 
fe bes Zi — g88 
Sh 2aa me bes i 
eeu Hie 
ny ca aust 
se 8a ceed 
Bet | arth 
ages EB 
ph es = Sat aH 
al BH cate i ii 
2 5. 
af] 2a! CATARRH #33;' 


Ask your Druggist for it, or eend ¢or Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Propaietor, 
No, @ MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, 


UBY & TPEARL 
‘Suhr Dury, Self-Fooding, 


LINTON | “ven 


Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, ) Fire-Pot. 


RYSTALI "3" 


tances Cast tron 
Surface Burning Furnace. 


Fire-Pot. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicage 











HEALTH. COMFOKT, AND ECONUML 


ABS PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 
or, 


WROUGAT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE CosT. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Build- 
ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence. R. 1.; 56 Union Street, Boston; 
230 Water Street, New York; 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges, Btoves, ete., 
acapted to ail uses. The most popular goods ever 
sold and for quality and finish the acknowledged 
standard for more than thirty Fears. 

_Send for I'lustrated ¢ Circular. 





FANTS 
PN iD 


It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 
or withont milk, The effect that Ridge’s Food has 
upon a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. 


Ridge’s Food is recognized bv the highest authority 
the world eat Every label bears the signature of 
M+ ee H & CO. In cans, 35c.; 650.; $1.25; and 











PIANOS Another sattis on ae prices. RAGING 


wi 


UC —_— 
y's latest omen r ‘full tfre 
WAR Re Lowent Piano or Organ. mer mate cm Es “4 


joaperiene Aad 
WAR tel ¥. tty, oer given. Aa Ng UBGANS 





BEATTY 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 





MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouse: 
ont 87 7 Jobe cM Now. York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
= th OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
En nm and 
Yard 
ashers, 
WORKS FoUNDED IN 1882 










th 

hibition at 
‘Vienna, Austria, 73, 

we Centennial Exb! tion, 





Pe Metal 
. ns 
y, 385 Broadway, N. Y. (galore: 





|SPENCERIAN $15 


TEEL re 








— 











oiid 
La 


- 






The ( 

7 his 
of this 
des 


va 


sence. 


“ret 


Circulars and full information 
N. %., Agent for New York anda vicinity. 


THE ‘DESK OF THE AGE. 


desiun and ele —L. tanto > renoer aoe ey a 
Joflipe | or oem ing-FOOR!. One 


designed for the use of a lifetime. One key closes 
Forals ed in three sizes and ia two different 

An oppcssnniey is now offered for the purchase of this 
pop ples desk op the in-tailment plan. Reduced 
h. For full particulars enclose 3-cent samp to 

THE WOOTON DESE co. (Designers and M«nutacturers), Indianapolis, Ind. 
shed on application, by T.G, SELLEW, 111 





A Marvel of Beauty and Cébvenience. 
Secretary !/ 


Jabinet O; Unique, Practical, Beautiful ! 
stabentad desk 1s now in use in the Ca a ess 


country and Europe. Its all other 
rent at a omnes 


¥ lie - ty is 
space. 
ugieed thy 60 that ample aaaouunnonmnn 
business. Its symmetrical 
ppropriate for either 
undred compartments, of 
d dimensions. Forty pigeon-holes in 


rig echo rs phe flied. with our ee 9 filing-boxes. Ever 
portion of t 

atthe aeldentanie 
with an opening outside tor Mon ead of mail 


esk within reac’ 


of tne o) ras seate 
Letter-box in center oF Ter 


.—- door, 
Constructed of Black Walnut, solid, Ae, 
e entire 






rates for 


ulten Street, 








ESTERBROOK & “0 


FALCON PEI 





Sporting and Hunting, Bo. o. }eapae-< poesee 
Target Mid-range ee 


Long iJ, b 
Double-Burreled Guns ry Ht i aod 


dress E. REMINGTON & SON 


E, Remington & Sons, Manufacturers. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, eeeennie Ske Bunti as ape, ae Rifles. 








oO Geopercdocceces — $25 $26" 28 
20 3 22 — 
{ 81 82 33 
35 36 7 38 and upward 


pward. 
. $30), 
fend thresustns stows Mrs r tivustre ms ae and Price. List for March, 1&78, also * Treatise on Rifle 
chectng, Record of the Internatic nal pe tt Sus a ee and ag ry the < Chotee of a Rifle,” 
r 


onaw ayn KMORY, Tlion, oN: Y. 










fz, Ailes y 
makers and Users 0: 





BLAKE’S STONE AND 0 ORE BREAKER ANO CRUSHER. 


rittle substances to any size. Endorsed by the leading Mining, 
corporations in the Upioed wt ace art 
pit ts eae bungreds < ot Di ABR 0, on ony character. 


" made 78 
"4 t made oF lisenged wheel, f bys igen Vbgion 
h a accountable. 


dress 
& CRUSHER aut New Haven, Conny 


nd Foreign Countrtes. 


eivertent 


nt, and 





erred ing ng, of Buty atd aus 


play diMeuls ee with eli tue case a 
circular, itisa 
different picccs 


phe n 


Piaho or 


they have found their way tocvery City in a 
Tertitoryin theW. 8. Dexter Smith, the Editor of the 
paper in Ame ys: They alg’ 
there §s # Piano or Organ or not—t yare to Mugic 
Table is to Arithmetic." 5 eas these 
timontals by the thousand reccived—w: 


nd to or 
most poptler 






reo months, 







your ate These Charts havo — 2 pened but afew months, ye 


ud a place th cvery house, whether 
hat the Multiplication 
vo been sold, and tcs- 


Or 


Hh with t i 


a ed 


to na 
ical 


he 












Our extensive machipery and the 
ae , post paid to any addre 
lady or gent regret the expen 
Sequisition to society and the home 


that you shining Y. Wao and Wo. ith your or- 
der; when that is not Bey re ney it not give the music, as 

that is intended as a present LW to th su r 
Soribers t us Men t 


i of the | 
the im 
extra, otherwise wo 
is aoooke mo humbug. 


Our reason for making this unparallcled offer is to am 
aaa our wonderful Chart - ee nacre fame v4 





perfect y 
ye been sold for $5,00each in this country and that 2 FA the prico of them 
and for them ena’ 


ms nooifr pony a ‘ONE sent by 
oe complete directions, y, Pla Wit an 

nditure of tohe,sum when for 1¢ they can journ In "ghe « Fy to pl One Of as an < a bright 
circle, who b inventi pes if. 


ber 
t every town this paper per beaches.” Wi 
to ovaay ¢ wap Hagen Chart, of our rear ra ree 
cogs 37 oY w eats chol and latest 
music, 


yes ene you one 
ats enclose 10 cents im @ he 
eh express. "his & A ibum free f for whit. fee i the 
ar hig de 


tt sical invention the 
mate. “The Turner Man "Manufacturing Con, was Gree, St., ashes ftir Mass., ya you BBY WoRLD. i 


rELY FRE 
Ibum, con- 


NDEPENDENT, of New York" 
r for a complete set “ Mason‘ n charigs 
our present, the ae nee 


see SAP eye ‘a Charts othe Beat of my Jane 


whe a lover of 








“THE WHITE" 


SEWINGIMA. 
CHIN Eis the easiest 
selling 1nd best satis- 
fying inthem -lb 
has a very large sbut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple incon- 
struction, very ight 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for ther 


m 88 5 
wii tbe ace on 





iti ce me to 
hice Sewing Ma- 


pate ge 
FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAIWVED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St,, near Church St., N. ¥. 


YALE VERTICAL MILL. 
Iron Frame; French Burr; Self-oil- 
ing; Self- feeding: Long Bearings 

‘Adjustable-balanced Bes ar- 





ere 




























Send tor Citeulet.- ALE TRON ‘wots: 











HAVEN, < 
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‘Blanchard Food Cure € 






hE INDEPENDENT Press, Nos. 21 AND 93 Boss STREET} 





THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every qaert of which contains the vital nutritive 
qualities in one bushel of wheat, in liquid Jorm, éex- 
tracted without fermentation (tous rors the 

vitalized condition), will relieve all debility 
of the Nervous Syetem and Digestive Organs. 
Single bottle sent, express prepaid, on receipt of $1. 


RECOMMENDED). BY 








r. BGBHRT GUERNSRY, 18 Woat 0-8. New Yarns 
: J. ROBIE WO Blew et St., New ost 5 
Dr. E. ae Sault | i 





Prof. ey 
and ot Diroala’ are a Wie ce llth gists. 


ny, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





‘Every tHE Prints la- 
E y Man bels,cards 
etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 

y For business, pleasure, young of old 

HIS OWN Catalogue of Prewses’ T Type, Etc., 


for? stamps. KELSEY & Co, 


PRINTER! ELS Meriden, Conn 
ON i) 9 oF cL, TAL ORDER 


we will send by ae Her, - “DOZEN or our 


CELEBRATED CHARTER Oak / CITY 
SHIRTS, ~ 

uplaundried, guaranteed perfect, and led hd 

ady ehirtin the market. Made of first qua Wa 


ands for 
studs. or all with Buttons, as desired. 
Give size of Collar, Jenethof arm. Measure (@rm 
ae forearm to the ty od Ltt center of back 
f neck, around elbow, to little 
Sa 


me ulirad cea 














A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 












A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
cork tro 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering doch ew glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of Gooseriied 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 

No other compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human 

r. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, 
every r day, or as often asthe case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf,&c.,wash 
the head with Burnett’s Kawiston, 
rub with a towel, and apply the 
C as directed. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
4 BOSTON. 
red according to Act of Congress, in the year 


ws, iby Jonna ‘unwert & Co., in the Clerk's 
the District Court of the District of Mass. 





























“CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, pu purchasers of Waltham 
Watches will observe that every genuine watch, 
whether gold or silver, bears our trade-mark on both 
case and movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A. W.Co.,” and guaran- 
tee certificates accompany them. Silver cases are 
stamped “ Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling 
Silver,” and are accompanied by guarantee certifi- 
cates, signed R. E. Robbins, Tr , The name 
“Waltham” is plainly engraved uoon all move- 
ments, irrespective of other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements sre frequently taken out of their 
©1ses and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers—thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offerea in the market are debased 
from 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to be. 

‘Eighteen karat’ gold, such asthe Waltham cases 
are made of, isas nearly pure gold at cin be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold 
and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Gov't standard) contains 
925-1090 of pure silver and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the stand- 
ard represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CoO., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention 
‘or the rapid pro- 
Suelen or fac- etme 








LETTERS, 
Circulars, Music, etc. 
pele be tten upon 

shret of paper, in 
the usual way, and from this written sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may bé printed upon a - dK 6 of a pepe or other 
materig!, in a common sg de 
This ie the © Most ost Simple, R anid, aud Econom- 
ocess yet die ac vered, 





it: h, pu 

ives Satire aa "o sutintact a Would not bé without it 
or 

For spetimens of work, price-list, éte. address, 
with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPAH CO., 
43 aud 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


THERMOMETERS. 


R. & J CK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
chestaure St, ein invites ee zour special] attention to 
ineqaale lorossopet Telesco 
Glasses, ase oles and a Bye 1 
eger cic al Instruments. a 
rated Catalogue matied 





asses, The 
























Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest. practical 
utility, convenience, ig nce! Before 





baying any other, p orl elon, 
special terms, e' 










